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Daddy won't be with them... 
but a progressive bank saved their home! 


Federal Offers You: 
i ’ A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of your operation 
keep little children safe. Proven Customer Appeal. Simplified Streamlined Procedu 
Complete Flexibility including Health and Accident Coverag 
Progressive banks throughout the country are Prompt Service. All Promotional Aids. ~ 
See Best’s and Dunne’s For Reasons Why Federal Enjo 
helping to secure the future for America’s children Their Unqualified Recommendation. 


Yes, it takes more than a big chair to 


with Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan. 
COMPLETE CREDIT LIFE & Df 


It protects you and your customers .. . mi] BILITY PLANS ALSO AVAILAB 


strengthens your community relations program. Its low, vail FOR YOUR INSTALLMENT 10 


DEPARTMENT 
low cost is simply added to the monthly mortgage payment. 


Write Today for complete information about Federal’ s 


streamlined Mortgage Redemption Plan. ane 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 
SINCE 1906 

JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN ¢ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COA! 
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Stolen cash is truly lost... you cannot 

stop payment on it... you can ona check. 

And, checks on La Monte Safety Paper afford 
additional protection ... they quickly 

reveal any attempt at alteration. For 

quality, safety and service La Monte has 


been the leader for generations. 
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at 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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i articles published in this Journal. 
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In This Issue 


How to Increase Bank Earnings 


Several professors, under the direction of Dr. Jules I. Bogen of New York 
University, studied the adequacy of bank earnings. We publish their 
findings and conclusions, among which are these suggestions for better 
earnings: portfolio shifts to higher yielding assets; an increase in the 
volume and variety of services; more realistic pricing of services; tighter 
planning and further mechanization to cut costs. Page 38. 


Casey Hits a Homer 


We refer to “Casey at the Bat ... for His Bank,” an interview the 
New York Times’ John Drebinger had with the New York Yankees’ 
Mr. Stengel. Ol’ Case is now on the team of the Glendale (Cal.) National 
Bank as a director. His look at banking, business, and baseball is—vwell, 
on page 48 The Perfessor socks one into the stands. 


Tension, Anybody? 


Check yourself against the Life Extension Foundation financial exec- 
utives’ “tension table” on page 37. 


The letters signify, not a variety of bullets, but BANKING’s Business 
Building Bulletin, a part of each issue. Judging from the mail, more 
and more readers consult this section. In fact, one man finds himself 
“flipping to it” regularly. And the ad director of a big bank writes: 
“We are avid readers of this section.” 


The Insured Customer 


“An adequately insured bank customer is a better customer,” says 
Herbert Bratter in an informative article on page 53. Examples point 
up the many applications and uses of business life insurance. 


Memo to Country Bankers 


Things a country bank can do to increase area business and therefore 
its own are suggested on page 80. Call it market research or just a little 
extra work, the simple program could produce results at your bank. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


This is one of a series of advertise- 
ments, prepared in behalf of the Amer- 
ican economy and way of life, and 
sponsored by The Advertising Coun- 
cil, Inc. Our future in a growing Amer- 
ica is the theme, and confidence in the 
economic validity of our way of life 
is the keynote. The Council contributes 
its time and talent, free, to this project, 
and publications reprint the material 
in their media at their own expense— 
a good example of the voluntary con- 
tribution toward the common interest 
and firm belief in our way of life that 
can and does occur under our free 
economy. See “The Outlook and Con- 
dition of Business,” page 33 
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. IT’S BANKING’S MOST COMPLETE ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Yes, from Burroughs electronics: banking’s most complete electronic bookkeeping 
machine. The most complete functionally, too . . . and the most fully automatic, most 
versatile and most compact. Get the detailed story on the unmatched speed, efficiency 
and cost savings that this advanced new electronic taskmaster can bring to ‘your opera- 
tions. Call our nearest branch office. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 


Burroughs 


Burroughs—TM 


BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Oil Shares Promote Education 


THIS study is taken from 
the March issue of The Ex- 
change, published by the 
New York StockExchange 


petroleum shares in general— 

and Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) stock in particular— 
if the portfolios of four prominent 
institutions are criteria. 

Reports for the fiscal year 1957 
disclose more oils than any other 
type of equity among the 10 largest 
blocks of listed common stocks held 
by Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Columbia. 

And, based on recent market 
prices, the value of the 467,611 
Jersey Standard shares owned by 
these four college endowment funds 
combined on June 30, 1957, amounted 
to over $23,000,000. 


endowment funds favor 


California Standard 


Standard Oil of California common 
stock is among the 10 largest blocks 
owned by three of the four funds— 
Harvard, Princeton, and Columbia. 
While Yale owned 37,484 California 
Standard shares, that block wasn’t 
large enough to rate inclusion among 
Yale’s 10 largest equity holdings. 

Each of the seven following issues 
were held by two funds: Aluminum 
Ltd., El Paso Natural Gas, General 
Electric, General Motors, Ohio Oil, 
Socony Mobil and Texas Co. 

Of the common stocks appearing 
in the four tables, nine are oils, eight 
utilities, two rails, two aluminum 
producers, two can makers and there 
are one each of five other classifi- 
cations. 

Because of duplications—common 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Number of Common Shares Held at 
Close of Fiscal Year 


1957 1956 19865 
Seaboard Air Line R. R 
New nt Electric System 
Union Electric Co. of Mo........... 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil.......... 


Standard Oil (Calif.)............... 141,412 
General Electric................... 188,342 
General Motors 137 ,934 
Middle South Utilities 131,196 
Continental Oil (1) 125,772 
(1) Split 2-for-1 February 15, 1957. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Number of Common Shares Held at 
Close of Fiscal Year 


1957 1956 1956 1954 
General Electric 90 , 240 
General Motors 86 ,000 
Aluminium, Ltd. (1) 7, 
2, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 000 9, 


Continental Can 50,000 50, 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe (2)... 10,000 
El Paso Natural Gas (3) 50,000 17,400 
American Can 49 ,000 
Socony Mobil Oil 45 ,500 40 ,625 


SENSES 


(1) Split 3-for-1 May 17, 1957. (2) Split 5-for-1 Sept. 7, 1956. (3) Split 2-for-1 Jan. 10, 
1957. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Number of Common Shares Held at 
Close of Fiscal Year 


1957 1956 1966 
Standard Oil (N. J.).............5- 68 ,530 67 ,908 
Texas Co 53,600 53,600 
Standard Oil (Calif.)............... 48 ,560 48 ,560 
Aluminium, Ltd. (1) 12,100 
Gulf Oil (2) 28,500 


Southern Natural Gas 
Dow Chemical (3) 
Ohio Oil 


(1) Split 8-for-1 May 17, 1957. (2) 5% stock div. Oct. 9, 1956. (8) 2% stock div. 
6. 


Sept. 11, 195 
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1954 
93,131 
88 , 548 
100 ,000 
15,681 
140 , 422 66 ,572 62 ,697 
129,676 133,340 138,743 
135,590 58,271 40 , 848 
127,146 127 ,045 108 ,216 
62,771 62 , 754 62 , 460 
10,000 
17 , 400 
51,000 
32 32,500 
1964 
22 ,090 
25 , 800 
22 ,000 
11,000 
26,114 
25 ,600 18,000 18,000 
23 ,052 22 ,600 22 ,600 
22 ,600 22 ,600 11,000 
American Gas & Electric........... 20,961 20 , 961 12,300 12,300 
Public Service Electric & Gas....... 20,937 10,000 — _ 
( 
6 


send for sample kit 


Atlas advertising again on top! fies 
Ready NOW .. . a complete new advertising package to educate 
and convert your customers to electronic banking . . . all prepared, 
packaged priced! Another example of the outstanding creativity of ATLAS 
ADVERTISING — its flair for being first with new ideas 
to help banks tell their story — sell their services. 
Most bankers know, that in matters of good public relations, 


they'll get the right answer — faster — from 


Atlas advertising 


BROOKLINE MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices in 14 Major Cities 


CREATORS OF THE FAMOUS CUSTOMER-APPRECIATION PACKAGE FOR BANKS 
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“Today, 
more 
than ever... : 


MARKET AT MONTGOMERY + SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIFORNIA 
Established 1852 
December 9, 1957 


Mr. W. M. Morrow 
Dow-Jones & Company, Inc. 
1540 Market Street 

San Francisco 3, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Morrow: 


In answer to your inquiry, we have 
always looked upon the Dow-Jones news ticker 
as the first means of getting spot news 
immediately. 


Many of our customers have enjoyed 
the facility which has been located in our 
Investment Department since 1928, which makes 
Wells Fargo the first bank in the West to 
install the service, and one of the first 
subscribers in the City. 


Today, more than ever, it is a 
necessity in learning of up-to-the-minute 
changes in business and industry. 


Sincerely, 


President 


In today’s highly competitive atmosphere, the 
bank serves itself and its customers best by 
being fully informed and first informed. Dow- 
Jones News Service minimizes uncertainties for 
you by delivering the essential business and 
financial news almost as it happens. Informed 
by Dow-Jones you can seize every profit oppor- 
tunity . . . take full advantage of every protec- 
tion opportunity. Check into Dow-Jones News 
Service and its surprisingly low cost today. 


Bow-Jones News Service 
is fast—delivered in your 
offices by high speed ticker, 
one type of which is 
shown above. 


News fo profit by... 
DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


1540 Market St. 808 Young St. 711 W. Monroe St. 
San Francisco 19 Dallas 2 Chicago 6 


44 Broad St. 
New York 4 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


stocks held by two or more of the 
endowment funds—only 28 differen 
issues are tabled. 


Holdings Lightened 


During fiscal 1957, Harvard dis. 
posed of its entire block of 167,149 
Texas Pacific Coal and Oil shares, 
which had been its fourth largest 
holding at the 1956 fiscal year-eng, 
It also cut its holdings of Sunray 
Mid-Continent Oil by 1,900 shares, 
retaining 157,700. 

A 2-for-1 split, plus the acquisition 
of a few additional shares, boosted 
Harvard’s holdings of Continental 
Oil to 125,772 shares at the end 
of fiscal 1957 from 62,771 shares 
12 months earlier. Harvard also 
acquired 20,200 more New England 
Electric, 8,943 more Jersey Standard, 
8,666 more General Electric, 4,050 
more Middle South Utilities, and 
lesser amounts of Seaboard Air Line, 
General Motors, California Standard, 
and Union Electric of Missouri. 

Yale’s endowment fund increased 
its ownership of Aluminum Ltd. by 
55,000 to a total of 82,500 shares 
during fiscal 1957 as a result of a 
3-for-1 split. A 5-for-1 split by 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way boosted holdings of that rail 
system’s common stock by 40,000 to 
a total of 50,000 shares. A 2-for-1 
split by El Paso Natural Gas, and 
the acquisition of 15,200 more shares, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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PHOTOSTAT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING 
APPARATUS MODEL EXPEDITOR 
From Atlanta to Seattle — From 
New York City to Los Angeles — 
This is the unit that is making 
deposits available two to three days 


imolit 


PHOTOSTAT’ photographic copying apparatus 


Lock box collection service is fast becoming a 
valuable, time-saving service to bank customers. 
An important part in the simple and efficient 
operation of this service is Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Apparatus. With modern Pho- 
tostat Equipment, photocopies of all checks and 
related items can be furnished customers the 
same day. Deposit slips and photocopies of all 
items may be received in the same mail as the 
original remittance would have been if sent 
directly to the bank’s customer. And the me- 
chanics are simple, fingertip control by one 
operator with no reading or checking needed. 


earlier than ever before. 


lock box collection with 


It will pay your bank to find out how efficient 
lock box deposit service can be with Photostat 
Photographic Copying Equipment. Why not 
write us for actual case histories and complete 
information on lock box service and other bank 
photocopying advantages. Our sales-service 
offices are located in principal cities from coast 
to coast and in Canada. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
P. O. Box 1970-M * Rochester 3, New York 


PHOTOSTAT 
is the 


PHOTOSTAT 


PHOTOSTAT 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION ROCHESTER. NEW YORE CORPORATION 
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round the world... 


12 times a year! 


. 


> 


BANKING really travels! Every month it goes to far-off places like Pago Pago, Reykjavik, Pretoria 
and Surabaja and, as the map shows, to scores of other foreign cities, too. In the United States 
alone, BANKING goes wherever banking is. What is there about BANKING that keeps it in demand 
year after year? Why do thousands of bankers, here and abroad, eagerly read it—subscribe to it 
year after year? The answer is in BANKING itself. For one thing it is always full of vital, up-to-the- 
minute, useful information. It is edited for rapid reading. Still, it is complete, authentic, never sacri- 
fices full details, never wastes your time. It is your authoritative professional journal, covering the 
widest variety of banking subjects for thousands of bank executives and professional leaders who de- 
termine not only the course of banking in the United States, but throughout the world, too. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Socony Mobil Oil 

Btandard Gn (Call); 
Texas 

El Paso Natural Gas (1) 


(1) Split 2-for-1 January 10, 1957. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


raised Yale’s holdings of that util- 
ity’s common by 32,600 to a total 
of 50,000 shares. 

In the course of the year, Yale 
disposed of 2,000 General Motors’ 
shares, while retaining 84,000. 


Princeton and Columbia 


The most important change in 
Princeton’s 10 leaders during fiscal 
1957 were an increase of 24,200 to 
36,300 shares of Aluminium Ltd., as 
a result of the 3-for-1 split, and the 
acquisition of 10,937 more shares of 
Public Service Electric & Gas, which 
boosted the total amount held to 
20,937. 

Columbia’s holdings of El Paso 
Natural Gas increased by 9,608 to 


1957 


Number of Common Shares Held at 
Close of Fiscal Year 
1956 


1955 1954 


22,750 
27 , 969 
21,010 
21,226 
9,475 


12,120 

8,610 
16,000 
11,110 
12,624 


(2) Split 2-for-1 July 18, 1956. 


19,083 shares and its ownership of 
Phillips Petroleum rose by 8,656 to 
17,266 shares in the most recent 
fiscal year. Both of these gains re- 
sulted largely from 2-for-1 splits. 
In addition, Columbia acquired 7,574 
more shares of Socony Mobil Oil, 
6,621 additional shares of Sears Roe- 
buck and 3,190 more Ohio Edison 
shares. 

The 10 largest blocks of listed com- 
mon stocks tabled aren’t necessarily 
the most valuable holdings. 

Some of the top 10 would change 
positions if viewed from the stand- 
point of market value. For instance, 
Harvard’s holdings of General Elec- 
tric—seventh in that table—had a 
recent market value nearly double 
the figure for second-place Seaboard 
Air Line. 


“T didn’t take the job. It was all fringe benefits and no pay!”’ 


when 

do you 
make 
your next 


report? 


make your ideas 
and facts 
understood 
immediately 


with a new 


VU-GRAPH 


Overhead Projector 


In a research meeting, a business conference, 
in any group discussion, be sure to get your 
point across—fast. The VU-GRAPH enables you 
‘0 show the facts clearly on a screen, in a fully 
lighted room. You FACE your audience as you 
make your presentation! VU-GRAPH projects easily 
made transparencies, slides, charts, models, 
stencils, even ec own writing—AS YOU WRITE! 
Ask for the Free brochure: “Get your Point 
Across — Fast!’ 


CHARLES CBescler COMPANY 


EAST ORANGE. NEW JERSEY 


/ 


/ 


My 


ALLE AP AP 


LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office: 


30,324 18,200 15,150 
29924 9, 207 9,139 
21,610 10,050 8,000 
19/083 9/475 9,475 
Sears Roebuck.................... 18,741 4,000 2,000 
e Phillips Petroleum (2)............. 17,266 8,610 8,610 ~~ 
Ohio Edison...................... 14,300 11,100 11,100 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest Tickets 


No Skilled Help Ne 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. simple. . .so 
easy ... even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Without obligation, try Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets in your 
own operation. Just tell us the 
number of tickets you need for 
your next savings account inter- 
est period. Include the rate of 
interest you use (tickets are 
available from 4%% to 3% in 
%% steps and 3%% to 5% in 
% % steps). You must be 100% 
satisfied or you owe nothing. 
If you decide to use the tickets, 
just “O.K.”’ our invoice based 
on the rate of $4.50 per thou- 
sand. For your “no-obligation” 
supply, write... 


DELBRIDGE 


CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutton Ave. « St. Lovis 17, Mo. 


Keeping Pension Benefits 


in Step with the 


Cost of Living 


GEOFFREY N. CALVERT 


Mr. CALVERT is vice-president and 
director of the consulting actuarial 
division of Alexander & Alexander, 
Inc., insurance brokers. The material 
which follows is from a talk by Mr. 
CALVERT before a meeting of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. 


nerable to inflation because, 
more than other sections of the 
population, they are generally living 
closest to the breadline, and are least 
able to do anything to increase their 
incomes. The more standard types 


are particularly vul- 


of pension plans contain no pro- 
visions for keeping pensions in line 
with rising living costs. Even when 
they are liberalized to meet current 
labor demands, these changes are 
seldom made retroactive to exist- 
ing pensioners. The pensioner thus 
emerges as the prime victim of 
inflation. 

This situation has brought about 
many changes in the approach to 
corporate pension planning and in 
the investment of pension funds, 
including: 

(a) The swing by trustee banks 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


COMPARISON BETWEEN GROWTH IN EQUITY VALUES 
AND 3% ANNUAL GROWTH CURVE 


1900-1957 


STANDARD & POOR'S 


500-STOCK INDEX 


nd 
pov 
3% Com 


1910 1920 1930 


1940 1950 1960 


Prepared by The Consulting Actuarial Division, Alexander & Alexander Inc, 225 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Three-way Benefits of 


Good Telephone Earnings 


They benefit the telephone customer by 


providing the means to expand and improve 
the service and do it economically. 


They benefit employees because they help 
to provide good jobs. 


They benefit the investor by protecting 
his savings and insuring a good and secure 
return on his investment. 


There is, indeed, no basis for the belief 
that keeping telephone earnings low is a sure 
road to keeping rates low. 


EMPLOYEES INVESTORS 


Such a philosophy, by limiting progress 
and long-pull economies, will lead almost 
always to the opposite result . . . poorer serv- 
ice at a higher price than the customer would 
otherwise have to pay. 


In all lines of business, it’s the companics 
whose earnings are good that are able to 
make the best products, provide the best 
service, and give the best values. 
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Its OUR business 
to help YOUR 


business 


We realize that any concern seriously considering 
building, or otherwise acquiring an additional plant 
in a new area, has in mind certain definite require- 
ments. 


We have up-to-date factual information on available 
sites in the western states which we serve. In short, 
we're in position to help you decide on a new loca- 


tion if you will advise us as to your requirements. 


Contact us direct, if you wish, or get in touch with 
your nearest Union Pacific representative. 


Map shows the vast western 
area served by Union Pacific 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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into common stock investments ig 
order both to raise the yield of pen. 
sion funds and to secure long-term 
capital gains which might be used 
to offset increased pension liabilities; 

(b) The migration of pension 
plans from insurance companies to 
trust funds, in order to capture the 
advantages of a diversified invest- 
ment portfolio, both as a means of 
reducing costs and of providing a 
hedge against inflation; 

(c) The emergence of split-fund- 
ing, which combines an insured fund 
with a trust fund, with the same 
objectives in view; 

(d) A continued increase in the 
number of pension plans based on 
the “final-average”’ earnings concept, 
in which the pension of each retired 
employee is based on his earnings 
during the last five or ten years 
before his retirement; 

(e) The development of the so- 
called “equity unit” pension, under 
which the pensioner generally re- 
ceives part of his pension in fixed 
dollars per month, and the other 
part in the form of shares, the values 
of which are governed by the move- 
ments of the stock market; 

(f) Finally, the emergence of the 
properly designed “cost-of-living” 
pension plan, providing a pension 
directly linked to a moving average 
based on a consumers price index. 


Purposes of These Changes 


The first three of these measures 
are aimed to reinforce pension funds 
through increased yields and capital 
growth within these funds. They do 
not automatically pass to the pen- 
sioner the benefit from these im- 
proved funding operations. This 
would therefore require separate ac- 
tion from time to time. The remain- 
ing three measures are each designed 
automatically to provide benefits 
more nearly in line with living costs. 

Final-average earnings plans have 
been criticized in some quarters as 
involving unknown commitments, 
but in fact they call for a more 
realistic approach to the funding 
of benefits than other plans which 
permit a company to go on blindly 
for years without realizing the grow- 
ing necessity for readjusting its pen- 
sion plan. At the same time, it could 
be unwise to embark on a final-aver- 
age earnings plan without adopting 
an investment policy in keeping with 
the general aim to provide adequate 
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penefits at the time of retirement. 
These plans, even then, do not take 
care of a pensioner who is caught 
jn an uptrend in the cost of living 
after he has retired and the amount 
of his pension has been fixed. 

Equity unit plans involve no un- 
foreseeable cost problems to the com- 
pany, and in general hold the promise 
of larger pensions with automatic 
increases through time. However, 
these plans embroil the pensioner in 
the unpredictable gyrations of the 
stock market, and may provide pen- 
sions which are falling when the cost 
of living is rising, and vice versa. 

The cost-of-living pension plan, in 
its most fully developed form, alone 
provides for the pensioner an in- 
come based on what directly concerns 
him; namely, changes in the cost of 
living itself. If properly equipped 
with safety features which would 
control a too sudden change in pen- 
sions due to a sudden, sharp infla- 
tion, and if established in conjunc- 
tion with a properly invested pension 
fund, this type of plan can be estab- 
lished with less real financial risk 
to the corporation than is inherent 
in many of the older types of plans 
currently in force, and with greatly 
enhanced employee satisfaction. 

The basic benefit structure which 
underlies the cost-of-living plan can 
be a conventional plan of the so- 
called career-average earnings type, 
in which case each unit of pension 
would be adjusted, both before, as 
well as after, retirement, on account 
of changes in the cost of living. 

Or, it can be of the so-called final- 
average earnings type, with the pen- 
sion adjusted for changes in the cost 
of living after retirement only. 

The use of the cost-of-living index 
as a definite factor in the plan en- 
ables a more modest basic benefit 
formula to be used, consistently with 
the provision of greater employee 
satisfaction and with a better chance 
of the plan’s standing up to the test 
of time. 


Comparative Costs 


Hence, it does not follow that a 
plan of this type would necessarily 
be more costly than a conventional 
plan. It may in fact, be less costly, 
both at the outset and in the long 
run, especially if it is linked with a 
funding and investment policy suited 
to its needs. 

In order to safeguard the fund 
against the consequences of a pos- 
sible runaway inflation, limits are 
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ield Warehousing For 
Loans Against 


Inventory 


Whether your customer’s 

inventory is in a yard, on shelves 

or in tanks ... or whether 

it is on the premises of the borrower 

or his distributor—a field warehouse loan 
against it may be the answer to 

supplying additional credit. 


Our pioneer experience, complete facilities, 

and warehouseman’s know-how combine to 
eliminate all problems of inventory control. 

We supply monthly stock and value reports on 
3 schedule, backed by a record 
of unquestioned bailment. 


as Let us give you the full factual story of our 
modern method of Field Warehousing. A call or 
the coupon will bring a representative qualified 
to review any inventory situation. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


7 NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 
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Call on the bank that specializes in financing foreign trade. The 
“Hongkong Bank’s” 39 branches throughout the Far East are 
ready to give you current information on credits and conditions. 

Complete banking facilities in San Francisco and Los Angeles 
(through our California subsidiary) and the facilities of our New 
York agency can now put our 93 years’ experience to work for 
you in one call. 


The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation of California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
A subsidiary of the biggest British bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 SUTTER STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET (VAN NUYS BUILDING) 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York * Agent: B. P. Massey 


placed on the extent to which pep. 
sions can grow in any one year, 
The pensioners covered by gost 
of living plans will certainly haye 
fewer worries and uncertainties jp 
their financial affairs than either 
those covered by conventional plans 
or those covered by equity unit plans, 


No Risks to Employee 


Under the cost-of-living type of 
plan, the employee is relieved of the 
risks and fluctuations and can be 
reasonably assured that his standard 
of living will be maintained, not. 
withstanding continued inflation of 
any but the most violent kind. 

The pension fund normally ab- 
sorbs short term fluctuations without 
either employers or the employees 
being adversely affected. However, 
the employer, in effect, underwrites 
the pension fund to the extent that 
its performance may fail over the 
long-term, to provide pensions which 
keep pace, within limits with the 
cost of living index or a moving 
average based thereon. 

The employer funds his plan and 
sets the investment policy of the 
fund with this in mind and can make 
a reasonable allowance for the ef- 
fects of continued inflation in his 
funding basis, consistently with 
meeting United States Treasury re- 
quirements as to tax-exempt funded 
plans. 

In many cases, however, proper 
consideration has not been given to 
the investment aspects implied by 
the need to make periodic revi- 
sions and upward adjustments. Com- 
panies which fancy themselves to be 
free of this responsibility to main- 
tain pensions in accordance with liv- 
ing costs and which have failed or 
simply omitted to bring their fund- 
ing arrangements into line with that 
concept are therefore in the worst 
position of all and are likely in the 
long run to face higher pension costs 
than those which have studied this 
problem and acted accordingly. 


Key to Long-Term 
Costs: Investment Policy 


The primary key to the long-term 
costs of a good pension plan lies 
in the investment policy associated 
with it. In any plan where this is 
properly geared to the concept of 
a long-term upward trend in living 
costs or living standards, the pro- 
vision of benefits which also recog- 
nize these trends is not as costly 
as is generally supposed. 
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N PEACHTREE STREET IN 
O ATLANTA you'll find a man 
who’s as much a part of the Alps as a 
blossom of Edelweiss. He is Henri 
Sautier, Manager of our office there. 

Born in Lucerne and educated in 
Swiss schools, Henri Sautier joined 
American Express in Zurich at the 
age of 17. Just three years later, this 
ambitious young fellow was at the 
New York office helping Americans 
with banking and travel services in 
Europe. What were his qualifications? 
Not only had he a thorough knowl- 
edge of the company’s operations, but 
he knew Europe by heart, and he 
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An Edelweiss grows in Dixte... 


could speak fluently in several dialects 
of Swiss . plus English, French, 
German and Italian as well! 

Since 1925 this Swiss-turned- 
Atlantan (he and his wife still visit 
Switzerland each year) has directed 
the southern district covering Georgia, 
the Carolinas, ‘lennessee and Alabama. 
Because he now knows Southerners as 
well as Europeans, he seems well quali- 
fied to say, “It appears that travel busi- 
ness in 1958 will be the best in history 
—especially from the South.” 

Yes, travel this year is expected to 
continue strong. And with more men 
like Henri Sautier in the 400 Ameri- 


can Express offices around the globe, 
you can be sure of prompt, friendly 
banking service for all your customers 
who travel. 

Men of American Express make it 
a point to know languages and people 
wherever they serve. This way they 
are better able to get your customers 
the right hotels... help them clear cus- 
toms quickly . . . suggest worth-while 
tours, And they make on-the-spot re- 
funds if American Express ‘Travelers 
Cheques are lost or stolen. In short, the 
men of American Express offer your 
customers home-town service away 
from home .. . all over the werld. 


American Express Company 


Henri Sautier, District Manager, American Express, Atlanta 
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COVERNMENT BONDS 


Varket Still Rising . 
.. Open Market Committee Action . . 


Financing . 


Down . 


ITH occasional pauses, the 

\\/ market for Government se- 

curities has continued to re- 

flect the excess of buying over sell- 
ing. This has been true of all issues 
from the shortest to the longest 
(except those about to be paid off). 

By April 2 the longest Treasury 
bills were quoted 1.13%-1.11%, 
compared with 1.25%-1.22% on 
February 28. In the 3- to 5-year 
maturity range, price gains varied 
from a few thirty-seconds to as 
much as 1 13/32. Almost all of the 
longer bonds rose from 1 6/32 to 
1 26/32. The 3% bonds, issued in 
February held a premium of over 
1%. 

All this was in spite of a tempo- 
rary rise in bank loans resulting 
from borrowing to pay corporate in- 
come taxes in the middle of the 
month, and also in spite of a con- 
tinuance of a good volume of offer- 
ings of new corporate and tax-free 
issues. It seems likely that the vol- 
ume of these offerings, which are 
competitive with Government issues, 
will be rather less from now on. If 
this is so, then the prices of Gov- 
ernment securities may rise con- 
siderably further. 


Treasury Bills at New Lows 


Early in April the longest Trea- 
sury bills traded in the market at 
less than 1%, while Federal funds 
changed hands at as low as 1%4%. 
This evidenced very clearly the over- 
supply of available funds. The 
record of the weekly sales of Trea- 
sury bills during March was as fol- 
lows: 

Dealers 


Took 
(millions) 


Date of 
Offer 


March 6 
March 13 
March 20 
Mareh 27 
April 2 


Average 
Cost 


1.532% 
1.343% 
1.189% 
1.148% 
1.074% 


Later Prices 


1.32%-1 .30% 
1.35%-1.33% 
1.15%-1.13% 
1.01%-0.98% 
1.10%-1.08% 


All repurchase agreements had 
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.. Treasury Results for 


Varch . 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


been eliminated after the middle of 
the month, but the April 2 issue ran 
into competition with the new Trea- 
sury issue of 25g% notes, which 
sopped up loose funds temporarily 
so that repurchase agreements again 
made their appearance. But don’t 
be surprised if one of the weekly 
offerings of Treasury bills sells to 
yield less than 1%. 


Treasury Gets 
$3.5-billion New Cash 


On April 2 the Treasury offered 
about $3.5-billion new 4-year and 
10-month 254% notes for subscrip- 
tion on April 7. The offering was 
somewhat of a surprise, as prelimi- 
nary conferences with investor 
groups had indicated a desire for a 
maturity of not more than one year 
and perhaps for a moderate amount 
of longer term than five years. 

However, the new issue proved 
very popular. Subscriptions of $25,- 
000 or less were allotted in full, but 
larger amounts were given only 25% 
of the amount subscribed for. Banks 
were heavy subscribers, as it was 
estimated that the tax and loan 
accounts would have an average life 
of 30 days, and the maturity was 
highly satisfactory. Other subscrib- 
ers than banks needed to put up 


Market Outlook 
No immediate sign of a re- 
vival of business activity. 


Assurance of an ample supply 
of credit in excess of demand. 


Capital expenditures expected 
to be lower. 


Banks wil] need more invest- 
ments to bolster income. 


Peak prices for bonds not yet 
seen. 


.. Treasury Bills Below 1% ... New Cash 


. Bank Loans 


.. Reserve Requirements 


only 10% of the amount subscribed 
for, and the certainty of a moderate 
premium seemed to produce a fair 
amount of “joy-riding.’”’ On a “when- 
issued” basis the new notes at once 
registered a premium of about 4. 
The Treasury let it be known 
that no further cash financing 
would be needed before the end of 
the fiscal year on June 30, so, until 
then, the market will be on its own. 


Open Market Committee 
Steps Lightly 

In March there was no lack of 
available credit, but what action the 
OMC took was on the side of keep- 
ing the supply up. From March 5 
to April 2 the Federal portfolio in- 
creased $291,000,000. Had it been 
needed the OMC might have bought 
more, but member bank borrowings 
from the Federal discount window 
averaged only about $136,000,000 
for the month, while “free reserves” 
averaged almost $550,000,000. It 
looked as if the idea was to keep 
“free reserves” at about that limit. 


Composition of 
Federal Portfolio, April 2 
$893,000,000 
$19,946,000,000 
$2,789,000,000 


Treasury bills 
certificates 
bonds 


Total $23,628,000,000 


Maturity 
“Within $21,178,000,000 
1-5 years $ 1,035,000,000 
5-10 years $ 57,000,000 


$ 1,358,000,000 


1 year 


Over 5 years 


$23,628,000,000 


The table above shows that just 
about 90% of the entire Federal 
portfolio matures in one year or less, 
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$340 
$370 
$500 
$518 


Any way you look at it... 
it’s a home improvement... 


Any way you look at insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


You know that the more complete the 
service offered, the more easily you sat- 
isfy customers . . . and interest new ones. 
And you can appreciate how much you 
will benefit from having a single source 


for all home improvement coverages. 


PHONE, WIRE OR WRITE US 


TO GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 


Old Republic a 


Life Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Old Republic has them all—credit life, 
accident and sickness coverages. The 
Old Republic companies provide the 
most complete specialized insurance 
market for financial institutions engaged 


in diversified instalment credit. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


Old Republic 


Insurance Company 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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USE BURROUGHS 


TELLERS MACHINES 
? 


We stock for immediate shipment 
self duplicating, carbonized tickets 
such as Tellers Cash Paid Out Slips, 
Tellers Cash Paid In Slips, Cash 
Out & In, Total and Correction 
Slips in different colors . . . 


AT UNHEARD OF PRICES 


| “"TELLER'S CASH PAID OUT SLIP 


Forward thes copy to proof department with related items 


i 
Write for testing samples and 


prices today. We have no sales- 
men. 


J. WORTH BAKER & COMPANY 


120 South Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Combination CABINETS 
For ROLLED COIN 


Designed for counter and vault storage. 


No. 404 size — 
12¥%."W x 11"H 
4" 


x 4”"D. 

Holds: $15.00 in 
pennies, $50.00 
in nickels, $150 
in dimes, $350 
in quarters $180 
in halves. 


Each 8 50 


(Covers with series 
lock-$4.00 add.) 


Both welded steel fin- 

ished in hammertone 

gray. 

No. 401 size —9’'W x 

x 334"D. 

Holds: $10.00 in pennies 

0.00 in nickels 

100.00 in dimes 
100.00 in quarters 
50.00 in halves 


Each 65° 


(Covers not available) 


350 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill 


BANK AND CASHIER EQUIPMENT 


"ned AND CHARGE TO OUR ACCOUNT 
| ITEMS CHECKED ABOVE 


By. Ass I 


| Name 
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i.e. all the bills and certificates and 
also about $300,000,000 of the bonds. 


Trend of Bank Loans 
Still Down 


Between March 5 and 26 the total 
of commercial, industrial, and agri- 
cultural loans of the reporting mem- 
ber banks increased $769,000,000; 
but loans to dealers and others to 
carry securities were down quite 
sharply, so that the total for loans 
(adjusted) dropped $512,000,000. 

The rise in commercial loans was 
due almost entirely to temporary 
borrowing by corporations for in- 
come tax payments in the middle of 
the month and can be expected to 
run off again in the ensuing weeks. 
Real estate and consumer loans were 
off $139,000,000. Absence of a busi- 
ness pickup this month will leave 
more funds available for invest- 
ment. 

The banks continued to add to 
their investments. Government se- 
curity holdings increased over $400,- 
000,000 and “other” investments 
were up $264,000,000. Skillful man- 
agement of the bond account is of 
increasing importance and is begin- 
ning to be profitable. 


Treasury Figures 


The excess of deposits over with- 
drawals for March was about $3,- 
845,000,000 as compared with about 
$5,032,000,000 in the same month 
last year. Receipts from individual 
and corporate income taxes and ex- 
cise taxes were down about $1,128,- 
000,000 as compared with last year. 

For the 9-month period to March 
31, withdrawals exceeded deposits 
by about $2,658,000,000. The re- 
maining weeks of the fiscal year 
may not increase the deficit very 
much, but the full fiscal year seems 
likely to show a shortage of perhaps 
$2-billion to $3-billion. 

However, with over $6-billion in 
the general fund on March 31, plus 
the $3.5-billion of new money from 
the sale of 254% notes, it is clear 
that no new Treasury financing will 
be required until after June 30. 


Reserve Requirements 


At long last it seems that some- 
thing will be done to put bank re- 
serve requirements on a more 
realistic basis in line with the rec- 
ommendations of the A.B.A. 

With the consent of the Board of 


INVESTMENT STUDY 


Despite the business downtrend, ag- 
gregate demands for investment funds 
in 1958 should be near their recent 
record level, according to The Invest- 
ment Outlook for 1958, just published 
by Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
The study is prepared each year by the 
economics department of the bank un- 
der the direction of Dr. Roy L. Reier- 
son (above), vice-president and chief 
economist. 

Total requirements for investment 
capital by corporations, real estate and 
municipalities reached a peak in 1957 
and are expected to decline only slightly 
in 1958. Financing requirements by 
real estate and state and local govern- 
ments will probably rise moderately 
and offset some of the anticipated drop 
in corporate new issues. 


Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System (perhaps at their sugges- 
tion) bills have been introduced in 
the House and Senate which would 
permit the banks to count vault 
cash as part of their reserve totals 
and also put New York and Chicago 
on the same basis as the other re- 
serve cities. 

Vault cash is said to amount to- 
about $2-billion. To make that much 
available as an additional base for 
credit expansion would certainly 
threaten further monetary inflation. 


Easier Money 


[Two “easy money” steps were: 
taken by the Reserve Board in mid- 
April. Reserve requirements at New 
York and Chicago were cut 1 per- 
centage point to 18% and % point 
at reserve city banks to 16144%. At 
five Reserve banks the discount rate- 
went to 134% from 24. 

[The cut in reserve requirements, 
freeing $450,000,000 in reserves, 
was made partly to offset recent. 
gold exports from this country.] 
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onfidence ..... . justified by experience. 
Pease Woodwork Company has justified the confidence of financial 
men and their preferred builders for over 65 years. Pease Homes, 
designed for easy adaptation to prevailing market trends and factory- 
built for controlled quality, remain as right as a risk can be. 
A wide choice of flexible plans, customized to suit the specific 
needs of every development, are available. Proof, free on request, 
is yours in the 84-page full color 
“Book of Pease Homes for 1958”. PEASE HOMES 
Contains photographs, floor plans, amd, Cuildling Materials 


specifications, materials and prices. 921 FOREST AVENUE HAMILTON, OHIO 
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For over 77 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
If you need a helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


FUJI BANK 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutta 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


Ait 19 KEY 
COIN CHANGER 


“We like its compactness 
and efficiency,” says Mr. 
W. A. Canary of Footville 
State Bank, Footville, Wis. ‘I can certainly 
recommend it to any one who is consider- 
ing the purchase of a Money Changer, as 
1 know it will satisfy them as it has us.” 


You'll like the way the Coinmaster delivers 
exact change instantly by pressing only one 
or two keys. Speeds up customer service, 
reduces chance of error. 


NEW LOW PRICE, $215 7° 
Sturdy aluminum, grey hammertone finish. Roll out 
or Bank cup delivery. Parts and workmanship 
guaranteed. 
Manufacturers of famous MP-Jr. @ 
Other coin-changers from 
$54. Ask your dealer— = 


Metal Products Engineering, =n 
Dept. B-5, 4000 Long Beach Ave. © 
Los Angeles 58, California 
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The Investment Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


gs money policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have been 
of material help in the investment 
markets, notably in the state and 
municipal sectors. They stimulated 
institutional buying. Thus, they 
cleared some of the accumulated in- 
ventories of bonds off dealers’ 
shelves. 

There is no reversal of easy money 
policies in sight as yet, which should 
continue to help the markets. The 
future-issue calendar is still huge, 
and the supply of municipals also 
continues heavy. Corporate finan- 
cing looms large, as well. Cheaper 
rates are an incentive for borrowing 
in all areas. Projects which had 
been postponed last year, owing to 
prohibitive money costs, are now 
being dusted off for consideration 
and action. 

The over-all money position is, of 
course, a big factor. Member banks 
now have free reserves. Business 
loans by banks have been declining. 
Gold is still being taken for foreign 
account, but not in large quantities, 
and the Treasury has been selling 
some of its trustee holdings. The 
big demand for money by the Gov- 
ernment this year cannot help but 
be an important element to reckon 
with in the months to come. 

March offerings of new issues 
were off from February. Bond flota- 
tions at $1.1-billion were the small- 
est this year. For the first quarter, 
as a whole, about $4,488,000,000 
were marketed in new bonds. This 
compares with $4,896,000,000 in the 
first three months of 1957. Follow- 
ing the pattern of the past, tax-ex- 
empts and utilities constituted the 
bulk of the offerings. 


New Stock Issues 


New stock issues at about $64,- 
000,000 in March were about half of 
the February volume. The first 
quarter total in this category was 
$219,000,000, of which public utility 
issues accounted for approximately 
$213,000,000. Steady expansion of 
kilowatt production capacity has be- 
come necessary through increasing 


use of television, air-conditioning, 
and electronic apparatus throughout 
the country—all big eaters of volt- 
age. Further expansion in that in- 
dustry seems to be in the cards. 

The increase in commission rates, 
effective May 1, for buying and sell- 
ing securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange was and still is a 
controversial issue. It remains to 
be seen what effect the average 
boost of 15% will do. Should volume 
decline, earnings will be shrinking 
despite the higher brokers’ com- 
missions. 

There is no doubt there are better 
times ahead for several currently de- 
pressed industries. Steel consump- 
tion has been running ahead of out- 
put recently and warehoused inven- 
tories are being depleted gradually. 
The Federal and state highway pro- 
gram will soon create fresh demands. 
These at the present time are 
greater than those of the automobile 
industry. 


Housing Industry 


The liberalized housing terms can- 
not help but revitalize the slumber- 
ing clay pipe and lumber industries 
and trades. It should give a boost 
to wide areas of the Northwest and 
the hard-pressed sewer pipe manu- 
facturers in Central Ohio and else- 
where, whose storage facilities are 
bulging with inventory. Building 
and construction means many other 
things—cement, nails, asphalt, em- 
ployment, furniture, appliances, 
transportation, gasoline, motor ve- 
hicles, and accessories; even railroad 
carloadings. It also means grading 
equipment and bulldozers. 

All this renewed activity will not 
necessarily solve the problems of the 
automotive industry. The present 
annual capacity of 10,000,000 units, 
it seems, is not utilizeable under 
present conditions with sales idling 
along at an annual pace of 6,000,000 
units in addition to the availability 
of millions of used cars for sale. 
Perhaps the inevitable increase in 
population will eventually catch up 
with the idle capacity. 
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How Union Planters National Bank serves up to 


SOO depositors a day... 
on the narrowest lot in Memphis 


A Above—Note how depositors can enter and leave at any 
window without blocking traffic. Building is only 18 feet 
wide at widest point, less than 150 feet long. 


Below—The Mosler “Picture Window” is sleek, modern, 
completely automatic. Operates at the touch of a button. 
It’s draft proof. Money is in view at all times.W 


“Our Mosler auto-teller installation solves the king-size plague 
afflicting our business...the parking problem”, says Mr. D. N. 
Shepherd, Vice President and Cashier of Union Planters, speaking 
of the Front Street installation. “We're just a block and a half away 
from one of the most heavily trafficked areas in Memphis. Yet we 
average 400 depositors daily and easily handle twice that on heavy 
days in spite of our extremely limited space.” 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY 


The building was designed by Eason, Anthony, McKinnie & Cox. 
Says Mr. Anthony, “The modified saw-tooth design not only pro- 
vides for concentrated spacing of tellers but also permits free 
movement of depositors at any drive-in window. Our experience 
with Mosler equipment has always been completely satisfactory.” 


MOSLER VAULT DOORS 


Union Planters is the largest bank in its area. Mr. Shepherd reports, 
“We have been using Mosler equipment for years, including 15 
night depositories and 12 big vault doors. Throughout our system, 
Mosler equipment has provided efficient service.” 


When it’s time to remodel or build... why not draw on Mosler 
experience? Ask to see the new Mosler Auto Banking Idea Book. 
Call the Man from Mosler or write to the address below. 


Integrated Banking Equipment by 
THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


Dept. A, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


About People 


Dr. GROVER C. DILLMAN becomes 
president, Houghton (Mich.) Na- 
tional Bank, succeeding the late Her- 
man Gundlach. 


MurpDock K. GOODWIN becomes 
vice-president, general counsel and 
assistant secretary, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. Davin P. 
EASTBURN becomes vice-president in 
charge of research. 


HENRY C. FORDTRAN, comptroller, 
also becomes vice-president, Nation- 
al Boulevard Bank, Chicago; GEORGE 
D. JAEKISCH, from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. 


Banks seem to be offering American hospitality to foreign students with an increasing frequency. 


Heard Along 
Main Street 
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ALBERT J. JESSEN, PHILIP C. WEI- 
GAND, ARNOLD T. ANDERSON, become 
vice-presidents, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank, Fresno., Calif. EDWARD 
T. BREWSTER becomes vice-president, 
San Marino branch. 


PAuL I. WREN, assistant to Secre- 
tary of Treasury, becomes vice- 
president, Old Colony Trust Co., 
Boston. 


ROBERT E. CURTIS becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


JOHN E. O’SHAUGHNESSY, director, 
from vice-president to president, 
Mercantile National Bank, Chicago. 
His record—52 years in banking. 


WILLIAM T. EppINs, from vice- 
president, First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Scranton, Pa., to vice- 
president and director, Bank of Sli- 
dell, La. 


PauL F. McGuirk, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Lin- 
coln Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


George Champion, president of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York was elected 
president of the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers at their 47th annual con- 
vention held at Bal Harbor, Fla. Mr. 
Champion succeeds Henry T. Bodman, 
general vice-president, National Bank 
of Detroit 


ANDER B. ROBERTSON, vice-presi- 
dent Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Spokane, Wash., retires; 
suceeded by CARL H. NIEBERG, for- 
mer Farm Credit Examiner at St. 
Louis. 


E. HARRIS HowArD, III, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Co., Providence. 


Louis R. OLSEN, cashier, Poudre 


Valley National Bank, retires after 
37 years of service. 


Here, left, R. G. 


Zepeda, vice president, and A. H. Johannes, auditor, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, are shown with four European 
students visiting under an American field service program, who enjoyed not only the usual tours and explanations of 
American banking, but also Mr. Zepeda’s personal hospitality at his ranch in Mexico. 

Right. Walter M. Wilmshurt, president, St. Lawrence County National Bank, Canton, N. Y., plays bank host to 11 
young Mexicans who visited the United States as part of the Experiment in International Living. These young people, 
says Mr. Wilmshurst, are an alert, enthusiastic group of whom their country can well be proud. 
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Norris E. MCKENNEY, former 
poard chairman, becomes president, 
Bank of Belmont Shore, Long Beach, 
Calif. 


James S. Kirsy, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, II- 
linois State Bank, Quincy, Ill. Rus- 
sELL W. PIPE, from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president. 


MATTIE B. FRANCIS becomes presi- 
dent, Citizens State Bank, Luling, 
Tex., succeeding her late husband, 
D. G. FRANCIS. 


L. K. MARSHALL, from cashier to 
vice-president, Farmers National 
Bank, Abilene, Kan. 


Emory K. Hinz, from Deputy 
Chief Bank Examiner to vice-presi- 
dent, Park National Bank, Chicago. 


Harry S. GURGANUS, cashier, also 
becomes vice-president, Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Greenville, S. C. 


GORDON WALKER, from Detroit 
Bank & Trust Co., to vice-president, 
Peoples National Bank & Trust Co., 
Bay City, Mich. 


TERENCE J. BYRNE, from Chubb & 
Son, to vice-president and trust 
officer, Oak Park Trust & Savings 
Bank, Oak Park, IIl. 


IRVING R. CHURCH, trust officer, 
also becomes vice-president, County 
Trust Company, White Plains, New 
York. 


EARL C. GLASSON, attorney and 
former president of Iowa Title As- 
sociation and of American Title As- 
sociation, becomes vice-president and 
trust officer, Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Attention, Jelly-Beaners! 


IN case any contestants are 
wondering, the winner of the 
jelly-bean guessing contest in the 
National Finance Adjusters dis- 
play at the National Instalment 
Credit Conference was ELLERY 
CLAYTON, manager of Waukesha 
(Wis.) State Bank’s instalment 
loan department. Mr. Clayton 
received a $100 savings bond for 
coming closest to the correct 
count of 1,467 beans in the jar. 
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R 
OENSIVE INSTALLATION! 


NO EXPENSI 
ADD UNITS AS NEEDED! 


ROLL | 


under STEP 


t 
counter 
brake 


service 


FENCO dealers in most principal cities. 
Or write Dept. B, for your nearest dealer 
and valuable descriptive folder, 


FENCO 


Mobile 


TELLER UNITS 


with 
“Bank Engineered 
Features’”’ 


FENCO Mobile Units keep currency in- 
tact—always SAFE—never leaves the 
unit. Rofl to and from vault with ease. 
19 Stock Models. Modern banking 
features include: 


* P.K. Locks on Drawers 

* “Spy Proof” Combination Lock on Door 

* Heavy Duty Ball Bearing Rubber Tire 
Casters 

* Lustrous finish in modern Gray, Beige 
and Desert Sage 

* Locking Lugs in back of Door 

* Removable Currency Tray 


EXCLUSIVE: FENCO Foot Brake locks unit to 
floor. Tip-Toe release. 

GUARANTEE: Materials and workmanship 
unconditionally guaranteed. Replacement 
Free of charge. 


> FENCO CORPORATION 


121 Seventh Ave., New York 11 


STATE BANK of INDIA 


(Condensed) BALANCE SHEET AS ON 31ST DECEMBER 1957 


Capital & Liabilities 


. Capital—lIssued, sub- Rs. 
scribed and paid-up 5,62,50,000 

. Reserve Fund & Other 
Reserves 

. Deposits 

. Borrowings 

. Bills Payable 

. Bills for Collection 

. Other Liabilities 

. Acceptances, Endorse- 
ments 

. Profit & Loss 


7,36,75,000 
366,51 ,89,439 
16,50,50,000 
5,11,49,642 
1,00, 16,654 
2,22,29,765 


20,41,115 
55,99, 171 


Rs. 405,12,00,786 


Property & Assets 


. Cash in Hand & due Rs. 
from other Banks 39,51,93,015 
. Money at Call 2,00,00,000 
. Investments 183,43,33,956 
. Advances 173,47,74,460 
. Bills Receivable 1,00, 16,654 
. Constituents’ Liabilities 
for acceptances, endorse- 
ments & other obligations 
. Premises & Furniture 
. Other Assets 


20,41,115 
1,93, 11,387 
3,55,30,199 


Rs. 405,12,00,786 


(Condensed) PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1957 


Expenditure Rs. 


. Interest paid 3,39,68,959 
. Salaries, Allowances, 

etc. 5,15,04,813 
. Other Expenditure 1,40,21,470 


. Balance of Profit 1 ,87,45,308 
Total Rs. 


11,82,40,550 


Income Rs. 
1. Interest and Discount 8,24,88,049 
2. Commission 3,54,21,067 
3. Rents 3,31,434 


Total Rs. 11,82,40,550 


Chairman: P. C. Bhattacharyya. 
Vice-Chairman: N. V. Gadgil. Managing Directors: B. P. Patel and S. P. Puri. 
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SPEED UP 
COLLECTIONS 


MAILERS 


EF 


THRIFTY 
TO MAIL 


$uc. 


150 VANDERBILT AVE. * WEST HARTFORD, CONN. 
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3 units in one. Outgoing Envelope, 
Delinquent Notice and Return Enve- 
lope. 


CURTISEE MAILERS are delivered fold- 
ed and sealed, ready for addressing. 


© You save collating, folding and 
sealing time. 


© The handy Return Envelope invites 
immediate action. 


© Can be mailed at low third-class 
postage rates. 


Please send kit of CURTISEE MAILERS 
for collecting delinquent payments. 


BANK 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead. 


T. IRVING DENMARK, senior vice- 
president, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Macon, Ga., retires af- 
ter 46 years in banking. 


GuIpo F. VERBECK, JR., from vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. 


DONALD B. TOSTENRUD, from Na- 
tional Bank Examiner to vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of the 
Black Hills, Spearfish, S. Dak. 


FREDERICK W. BAKER, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Company, New 
York. 


EarRL C. SANDMEYER, director of 
public relations, Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York, becomes 
vice-president. 


W. E. NEWELL, from senior vice- 
president, Hamilton National Bank, 
Knoxville, Tenn., to president, First 
National Bank of Kingsport, Tenn. 


VICTOR E. ZOELLER becomes vice- 
president, Dollar Savings Bank of 
the City of New York. 


FABIAN ROLL, former vice-presi- 
dent, Merchants Bank of New York, 
becomes vice-president, American 
Trust Company, New York. 


ARCHIE K. DAvIs, board chairman, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., and active A.B.A. 
committeeman, becomes vice-presi- 
dent, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Southeastern Division. 


Gould R. Karda- 
shian, left, assis- 
tant vice-presi- 
dent, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and 
chairman of the 
People-to-People 
committee of the 
American Legion 
Advertising Men’s 
Post in New York 
City, receives a 
proclamation 
from Governor 
Averell Harriman 
designating 35 
Post members 
as good-will am- 
bassadors from 
the state of New 
York to the Brus- 
sels Worlds Fair. 


Bank by Dictaphone???? 


AN envelope containing only a 
dictaphone belt arrived at the 
NATIONAL BANK of TULSA the 
other day. Not knowing what to 
expect, one of the secretaries put 
it in her machine, put on her ear- 
phone and gingerly tuned in. A 
practical joke? No, sir. A lady 
depositor with a readily-identifi- 
able voice had been hospitalized 
and was unable to write a letter 
authorizing the bank to transfer 
some funds. So, she did the next 
best thing—she dictated it. 


RAYMOND DAVIDSON, from assist- 
ant general manager of Martins 
Bank, Ltd., to vice-president, Han- 
over Bank’s London City office. 


Harry E. HuDSON, vice-president, 
California Bank, Los Angeles, re- 
tires after over 50 years in bank- 


ing. 


Don A. BEECHER becomes vice- 
president, Bank of America, Cali- 
fornia. 


JOHN MurpHy, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Chemical Corn, New York; Sam- 
UEL C. SANDER, Louis SCHIFF, from 
assistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent. 


DorsEY D. Hopwoop, from vice- 
president, Preston State Bank, Dal- 
las, to president, North Side State 
Bank, Houston. 


The group left for Brussels on April 11. Right, the governor’s executive secretary 
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FRANK H. Betz, board chairman, 
Suburban Trust Co., Summit, N. J., 
becomes president, newly organized 
Irvington (N. J.) State Bank. 


Lewis G. HARRIMAN, JR. becomes 
vice-president, Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Percy H. MARTIN, trustee and re- 
tired officer of South Brooklyn Sav- 
ings, New York, celebrates his 65th 
year with that bank. 


RUSSELL M. DAANE, from vice- 
president, Daisy Manufacturing Co., 
Plymouth, Mich., to vice-president, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) National Bank. 


Guy W. LALONE, senior vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, retires after 47 years in 
banking, but remains director of 
First National and director and com- 
mitteeman of other Minneapolis 
banks. 


Guy R. BUuKER, vice-president, 
Citizens National Bank, Zanesville, 
0., retires after 48 years in banking. 


WIDGERY THOMAS, JR., from vice- 
president, Portland Company, to 
vice-president, Canal National Bank, 
Portland, Me. 


DALE M. BRADLEY becomes presi- 
dent Peoples Community Bank, cur- 
rently being organized, Three Rivers, 
Michigan. 


ANTHONY C. WEEKS becomes as- 
sistant cashier, Boardwalk National 
Bank, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Pope Honors Banker 


THE Papal Honor of Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. 
Sylvester, Pope, has been con- 
ferred on ANDREW F. MALONEY, 
vice-president, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, according 
to a communique from the Holy 
See. He is already a Knight of 
the Equestrian Order of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem. 

Currently treasurer of the Na- 
tional Committee of President 
Eisenhower’s ‘People-to-People” 
program, Mr. Maloney is also 
assistant treasurer of the United 
States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 


Loan risk goes down 
when a Harvestore goes up 


Through research better way 
AO.Smith 
ROP R A 


HARVESTORE PRODUCTS 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Sealed, oxygen-free storage 
makes every acre “bigger” 


Acre for acre, a farm with a HARVESTORE has 
greater money-making ability. More and more 
farmers know it . . . and are looking into this 
HARVESTORE hi-economy way of processing feed. 
They know that while a HARVESTORE may look 
like a silo, it is not a silo — but a revolutionary 
new improved system of forage and corn 
handling. 

They know too that HARVESTORE sealed, oxy- 
gen-free principles and bottom unloading com- 
bine with mechanical feeding to give them the 
most practical feed processing and feeding unit 
ever designed. 

A new A. O. Smith folder tells you the com- 
plete story .. . how the HARVESTORE eliminates 
hay mows, driers, and costly, little-used ma- 
chinery. It also introduces 
you to Haylage — the near 
perfect feed made from for- 
age, and shows you how hun- 
dreds of HARVESTORE farms 
boost livestock-carrying ca- 
pacity and profits per acre. 


‘Write for your free copy today. 


| A. O. SMITH CORP. 
Dept. BK-58 

Kankakee, Illinois 
Please send me the free 
HARVESTORE Farm Profit 


Plan Booklet and Hay- 
lage information. 
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SIGNS 
that SELL 


that SERVE 


HERMES - engraved 
for eye-appeal, dignity, 
clarity 


Bring business into your bank, build business 
in the bank, with modern HERMES-engraved 
bank signs. 

All HERMES signs, from design to finished 
product, are executed in our own engraving 
plant, the largest of its kind. For this reason, 
even small quantities can be made economi- 
cally to your specifications. 


Write for illustrated folder No. BH-1 


HERMES ENGRAVERS, INC. 


9 Universi‘y Place New York 3. N_Y 


ARTHUR C. WELLS, vice-president, 
San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
retires after 32 years of service. 


S. W. EweErs, from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank of San Jose, Calif. 


DANIEL S. HAPKE, cashier, also be- 
comes vice-president and general 
counsel, First National Bank of St. 
Louis; EARL W. WEAVER, PAUL P. 
Ket and OTto KEY, all from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president. 


WILLARD C. BUTCHER, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York. 


O. JoHN BETz, JR., from second 
vice-president to vice-president, 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York; 
KARL R. HENRICH, trust officer, also 
becomes vice-president. 


E. W. VOLLMER, senior vice-presi- 
dent, National Bank of Mattoon, II1., 
retires after 47 years of service, con- 
tinues as director. 


Kurt R. FEIERTAG, assistant cash- 
ier, manager of savings department, 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) National Bank, 
retires after 47 years in banking. 


JAMES K. CAMPBELL, from assist- 
ant vice-president to vice-president, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
JOSEPH R. MCLEES, from assistant 
secretary to assistant vice-president. 


REESE H. Harris, JR., from senior 
vice-president and director, Con- 
necticut Bank & Trust Company, 
Hartford, becomes executive vice- 
president, trustee, The Hanover 
Bank, New York. 


FRANCIS S. BAER, executive com- 
mittee chairman, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York, retires as bank officer, 
continues as board and committee 
member, retains offices. 


TV Classroom 


Youngsters all over the greater Hartford, 
Conn. area will hear Charles J. Lyon, pres. 
ident of The Society for Savings. explain 
some of the principles and concepts of 
modern banking and finance when he ap 
pears on “Adventure in Learning—You; 
TV Classroom” on the 20th of this month 
Mr. Lyon is appearing as part of an edv. 
cational series telecast primarily for fifth. 
graders, stressing the interdependence of 
Connecticut’s economic structure with that 
of the country as a whole and featuring 
guests prominent in many fields. 


Left to right: program interviewer and 
fifth grade teacher; Mr. Lyon; and pro- 
ducer-consultant from WNBC 


CoL. GEORGE C. FRASER, managing 
trustee and board chairman, Texas 
Pacific Land Trust, becomes trustee, 
Greenwich Savings Bank, New York. 


ROBERT M. JAAP, vice-president, 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, re- 
joins First National Bank of Arizona 
as vice-president. 


HENRY E. KRIEGEL, from admin- 
istrative assistant to mayor and city 
treasurer, Houston, to vice-president, 
Bank of Texas. 


CHARLES T. RHYNE becomes chair- 
man and president of new National 
Bank of Newport, Tenn. 


Four-legged Door Prize 


Tae little town of Trona, California, buried deep in the Mojave desert, is the 
site of a new Security-First National branch, the first bank this isolated com- 
munity has ever had. On opening day, the bank featured gifts for the towns- 
people, as many banks do—free theatre tickets for all. They also featured door 
prizes—including, for children only, a real, live 2-year old burro. 
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Woman of the Month 


DorcAS CAMPBELL, above, who 
has just been named a vice-presi- 
dent of the East River Savings 
Bank, New York, was honored as 
Woman of the Month by the 
American Women’s Association. 

The occasion was a reception 
and tea at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York, attended by a 
group of distinguished leaders in 
business and finance. 

In addition to her achieve- 
ments in banking, Miss Campbell 
has been active in many areas of 
public service, including Girl 
Scouts and the Treasury’s sav- 
ings bond program. 


MORRISON J. FELDMAN, board 
chairman, from vice-president to 
president and chief executive officer, 
Bank of Commerce, Newark, N. J., 
succeeding Thomas C. Wallace, who 
retires. 


G. C. WELSHONS, from vice-presi- 
dent to president, Cosmopolitan 
State Bank, Stillwater, Minn., suc- 
ceeding the late Lyman Sutton. 


CARLTON J. ALDRICH, from vice- 
president to president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Slatersville, R. I., suc- 
ceeding late Liston B. SWEET. 
JAMES C. MEAD, director, becomes 
vice-president. 


EUGENE REVELLE, retired factory 
manager, becomes assistant to presi- 
dent, Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., 
Denver; Victor V. Hawkins joins 
as vice-president and cashier. 


H. C. SHEPHERD, from assistant 
cashier to cashier, Poudre Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Collins, Colo., re- 
Placing Louis R. Olson, who retires. 


RoBERT L. NEWELL, ATWoop C. 
ELy, RoBert B. DoYLE, CorNELIUs F. 
Moses and Epwarp A. CHENEY, all 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president, Hartford (Conn.) Nation- 
al Bank & Trust. 
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PETER G. BROOKS becomes presi- 
dent, CARL S. BuRROWS, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, newly-organized 
Chimney Rock National Bank, Hous- 
ton. 


MERRIAM B. BERGER, from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, Col- 
orado National Bank; MELVIN J. 
ROBERTS, from treasurer, Capitol 
Life Insurance Company, to trea- 
surer, Colorado National. 


WHITNEY T. KELSEY, from Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, to senior 
vice-president, Industrial Bank of 
Commerce. 


ALEXANDER D. FRITSCHI, from audi- 
tor to vice-president and cashier, 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu; WALTER 
F. DILLINGHAM becomes controller, a 
new post. 


FLoyp I. SWANSON, from branch 
manager, National Bank of Com- 
merce, to vice-president and cashier, 
newly-organized Grandview ( Wash.) 
Security Bank which opened in 
March. 


H. B. Upton, from vice-president 
to president, First National Bank, 
Tahluguah, Okla., succeeding the 
late D. O. Scott. 


A little sparrow was all ready to set up 
housekeeping on this branch (bank-type). 
It had built a warm little home for itself 
atop the neon sign on CrocKER-ANGLO’S 
Palo Alto office, when Leslie W. Hobson. 
Jr. branch manager, standing below, fear- 
ing a short circuit that might easily burn 
the nest, had to have it removed. Luckily 
the nest was empty, and soon after its 
owner was seen busily rebuilding on a 
more conventional (tree-type) branch 


LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 


illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Also: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, efc., efc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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yy OVERSEAS OFFICES 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, london, Hamburg, Alexandria, Calcutta 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and 14 Representatives in Other Countries 


vy DOMESTIC OFFICES 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and 
Other Main Cities in Japan 


vr AFFILIATE 


THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, los Angeles, Gardena 


vr SUBSIDIARY x 


THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
New York 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO. 
LTD. 


TOKYO, JAPAN 


HEAD OFFICE NIHOMBASHI, 


sy NEW YORK AGENCY x 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y., U.S.A. 


About Banks 


WOODLAWN TRUST COMPANY, Ali- 
quippa, Pa., merges with MELLON 
NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY. 


Equitable Security & Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, reverts to name 
BANK OF DELAWARE, used by one of 
its since-merged components in 1795. 


BANK FOR SAVINGS, New York, cel- 
ebrates its 139th anniversary as the 
first savings bank in New York 
State. 


LONG POINT NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, opens its new building. The 
bank has been operating since May, 
1956. 


BANK OF AMERICA reports it has 
100 different building projects under- 
way or scheduled for immediate 
ground-breaking in all parts of 
California. 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK opens two 
new offices: colorful Payson and 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 


First WESTERN BANK & TrusT Co. 
opens new Fresno quarters. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New 
York, opens its 44th office: Third 
Avenue and 46th Street. 


Merger pending: Fort NECK Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF SEAFORD, N. Y., 
into SECURITY NATIONAL BANK OF 
HUNTINGTON. 


Merger papers signed, pending 


The Nicaraguan 
Order of Ruben 
Dario, rank of 
Commenda- 
dor has been con- 
ferred upon 
David W. P. 
Jewett, assistant 
secretary, Chemi- 
eal Corn Ex- 
change Bank, 
Left to right: 
The Honorable 
Gullermo Lang. 
Consul General 
of Nicaragua; 
Isaac B. Grainger, 
president, Chemi- 
cal Corn; and Mr. 


stockholder approval: PROSPECT Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF TRENTON (N. J.) 
into TRENTON TRUST COMPANY. 


New Bank in Kimball, 
BANK OF KIMBALL. 


Nebr.— 


First NATIONAL BANK OF MEAp- 
VILLE, PA., takes a 50-year lease on 
a theater building, to be converted 
to a widely-expanded banking fa- 
cility. 


OUACHITA NATIONAL BANK in 
Monroe, La., opens its remodeled 
main office and its new College Town 
branch. 


SouTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 
opens a new office at Newkirk Plaza, 
Brooklyn. 


MERCHANTS TRUST Co. of Red 
Bank, N. J., opens its new bank 
building, 150 Broad Street. 


Peoples National Bank, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., merged into Old Kent 
Bank & Michigan Trust Co. New 
name: OLD KENT BANK & TRustT Co. 
Their newest office and fourth drive- 
in facility subsequently opened at 
Ramona Park Shopping Center. 


UNION BANK, Los Angeles, starts 
a new 8-story building and completes 
a 2-story and a 4-story, all in the 
month of April. 


CITIZENS & SOUTHERN, Atlanta, 
starts construction on building slated 
to house ten Atlanta commerce 
groups, including chamber. 


Jewett. The honor, named for a Nicaraguan poet, is the highest civilian decoration 
offered by that country and was awarded Mr. Jewett for his “outstanding business 
and cultural activities”’ 
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.--a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy in the big high-speed 
government bond market at the Continental Illinois Bank 


Tomorrow morning, when the toast pops up from your toaster, you might 


remember this one point: 
That’s how fast government bonds move at the Continental! 
For instance, phone us to sell or to buy—and, the chances are, the transaction 


will be completed before you hang up. 
We’re one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the world. 


Our speedy service is used freely by our customers. Why don’t you use it, too? 
Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Trust Company of Chicago 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


TODAY... 


Banks count on 
SCHOOL THRIFT, Inc. 
programs for a 
successful tomorrow 


¢ SCHOOL THRIFT, Incorporated 
programs create good _ will, 
which creates good business. 
Banks say, “They're the best 
way to place your name in each 
home each week." 


Every year, higher percentages 
of “school savers" are becom- 
ing regular account holders in 
the sponsoring banks. 


Write for information on how 
SCHOOL THRIFT programs can 
help your bank. 
Attention: Mr. Mathew Bennett 
MAIN OFFICE BRANCH 


326 South Broadway 137 Perkins Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. Brockton, Mass. 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


iN CORPORATE 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA BANKING & 
TRUST Co. opens the first drive-in 
banking facility at a main line rail- 
road station—Pennsylvania Station, 
Ardmore, Pa. 


BANK OF AMERICA starts construc- 
tion on its new $13-million San Fran- 
cisco service center in June. Target 


|| date: Fall, 1959. 


FIDELITY BANK & TrRusT Co. Indi- 


| anapolis, Ind., opens Meadows Shop- 


ping Center branch. 


Newly-opened bank: LOCKHART 
(Texas) STATE BANK. 


Merger pending: AMERICAN SECUR- 
ITy & TruST Co. and NATIONAL 
METROPOLITAN BANK OF WASHING- 
TON (D. C.) 


CALIFORNIA BANK, Los Angeles, 
starts building new 18-story struc- 
ture, first skyscraper construction 
in that city since repeal of limited- 
height restrictions. Target date: 
Spring 1960. 


CENTRAL VALLEY NATIONAL BANK, 


| Oakland, opens new Orinda, Calif., 


office. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MC- 
ALLEN, Texas, opens new bank build- 


ing. 


BRYN MAwWR TRUST COMPANY opens 


| new branch: Haverford (Pa.) Shop- 
| ping Center. 


ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON completes extensive re- 
modeling. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK in GREENS- 
BURG, PA., completes remodeling, 


opens two new customer-areas. 


A. L. Leonard Evelyn A. Hogan 


Left, A. L. Leonard, who has spent fifty 
years in the banking profession. Mr. Leon. 
ard, executive vice-president at the Glass 
City office of Peoples Union Bank & Trust 
Co., Jeannette, Pa., will be one of six bank. 
ers to be specially honored at the Penn. 
sylvania Bankers Association in Atlantic 
City this month for achieving this distine- 
tion. They will become members of the 
association’s 50-year club, class of °58. 
Right, Evelyn Hogan, wife of the late 
Daniel F. Hogan, Jr., former president 
of City National Bank & Trust Co., Okla- 
homa City. Mrs. Hogan has become public 
relations officer at Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

As well as being active in the Financial 
Public Relations Association, Mrs, Hogan 
has originated and helped plan bank pub- 
lic relations and advertising campaigns for 
several years. 


First NATIONAL CITY BANK OF 
New York gets green light from 
U. S. and Paraguyan governments 
for projected branch in Asunscion, 
Paraguyan capital. 


PLAINVILLE (Conn.) TRUST Co. 
starts construction on new branch 
building; East and Winter Streets. 


UNION PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
Memphis, Tenn., starts construction: 
Whitehaven Plaza Shopping Center 
branch. 


FIDELITY BANK & TRUST COMPANY, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, starts con- 
struction on University Heights of- 
fice: Shelby and Hanna Streets. 


Sorry, Wrong Numbers! 


A penoxmarary one out of five clerical workers in business is unable to add a 
simple column of two-digit figures, a nationwide survey reveals. 

The survey, made by Opinion Research for the National Cash Register Com- 
pany, sampled more than 500 clerical workers employed by 21 different busi- 
ness organizations, including five banks. Previous tests had indicated that the 
arithmetic ability of these employees was average for clerical workers through- 


out the nation, the report said. 


The study showed that a college education has very little effect on a bank 
clerk’s arithmetic ability, and that women—normally thought to have “no head” 
for figures—did just as well as men on the test. 

Clerks over 40 were slightly more accurate than those in a younger age 


group, it was reported. 
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Group Life Insurance for Banks 


1957 Net Cost Under MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY Plan 


Reaches New Low: 42¢ a Month per $1000 


The net cost of Group Life Insurance for our 711 correspondent banks 
which participate in our Plan reached a new low point at 42.2 cents a month 
per $1,000 of life insurance for the year 1957. This net cost reflects the appli- 
cation of dividends received trom the insurance carriers against the gross 
premiums paid by the participating banks. 

Under the MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY Plan, the maximum 
life insurance on any individual is $16,000 and there is an added accidental 
death and dismemberment benefit equal to 50% of the amount of the life 
insurance. 

Our 711 participating correspondent banks have a total of 10,731 officers 
and employees who are covered by more than $78,000,000 of life insurance, 
and the number of participants has been steadily increasing, year after year, 
since the Plan was started in 1947. 

This is one of many reasons why more and more banks are turning to 
Manufacturers Trust Company as their New York correspondent. 


To get the facts on our Group Life Insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. 


Other Correspondent Bank Services 
* Bond Portfolio Analysis 


* Personal and Corporate Trust Service, 
including Pension Plans, Dividend 
Payments and other Related Services 

* Up-to-the-Minute Credit Information 


* Surveys and Recommendations on 
Bank Operations 


* Around-the-Clock Transit Service 

* Domestic and World-wide Collections 

* Excess Loan Participation 

* International Banking Department ready 
to handle business in 153 countries 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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This new branch bank office in Philadelphia has completely luminous facade and oval signs with maroon PLEXIGLAS faces and white PLEXIGLAS /etters. Architects: Thalheimer & Weitz. 


Best way to sign a name... Plexiglas 


A sign can be both powerful and dignified... 
designed for pleasing appearance, architectural 
appeal, and harmony with the nature of a business. 
PLEXIGLAS® acrylic plastic makes such signs pos- 


sible because it permits sign designers to work with 


This new full color 
brochure tells what 
PLEXIGLAS signs do, 
and how the material 
has led to new 
concepts of sign 
appearance and 
performance. We 
will be pleased to 
send you a copy. 


large areas of color and light, use distinctive letter 
styles and completely luminous backgrounds. What’s 
more, PLEXIGLAs, the outdoor plastic, resists weath- 
ering and breakage. The best way to put a name 


on a building is to sign it in PLEXIGLAs. 


PRY Chemicals for Industry 
HAAS 
PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Rep 


Canadian Distributor: Crystal Glass & Plastics, Ltd., 
730 Queen’s Quay East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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BANKING 
The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


Selling Comes First 

Whodunit or Do-It-Yourself 
Unhidden Persuaders 

Banks Have Basic Part 

Extra! All About It 

Rising Population—A Problem 
Rising Population—An Asset 
Tax Cuts, Pro and Con 
Straws—A Wide Choice 


UESSING when the slowdown will slow down is a 
G popular diversion now, and the guesses are di- 

verse, to say the least, ranging from last month 
vo next year. 

Agreement is fairly unanimous on one point. More 
spending by consumers, by business, and by Govern- 
ment will do the job, obviously. 

Less obvious and much less unanimous are opinions 
on how to bring this about. The majority, or it could 
be the loudest group, think neatly in terms of an in- 
jection of dollars to stimulate spending by means of 
lower taxes, higher wages, greater unemployment 
benefits, more Government spending, or by any other 
means. 

Actually there is plenty of buying power right now. 
Buying action is what is needed. The number of avail- 
able dollars could be increased by any amount and 
the effect would be like pushing on a piece of rope, 
unless there is the pull of an active demand. Fortu- 
nately, the believers in sell-first are becoming more 
humerous and more convinced. 


Whodunit or Do-It-Y ourself 


When this recession finally joins its ancestors, the 
autopsies, of course, will tend to make a whodunit 
out of the case of the missing corpse. The truth is 
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that the end will have come from natural causes, from 
effective selling by business, and confident buying by 
consumers. Trying to turn things around and put buy- 
now ahead of sell-now is what caused much of the 
confusion during the Roosevelt Depression. 

This recession resembles its predecessors slightly but 
differs remarkably in that there is an unparalleled 
volume of new products emerging from industry’s re- 
search laboratories, products that will change our ways 
of living and working. There is also an unparalleled 
abundance of buying power, and the important word 
in each sentence is unparalleled. 

Those who are waiting for the Government to ‘do 
something” and watching for signs of an upturn in 
capital outlays, are waiting for the wrong thing and 
watching in the wrong direction. Tax relief and more 
spending by Government and business give an infla- 
tionary spur to recovery, but first must come aggressive 
advertising and selling of goods people want at prices 
they like. 

Price is the key factor. Whether business is able to 
sell effectively depends on curbing the wage-price spiral. 
Nothing much can be done about wage increases already 
provided in existing contracts, but the next month or 
so will tell an important story in such hard hit in- 
dustries as the automotive field. 


Unhidden Persuaders 


These elementary aspects of free enterprise are being 
widely proclaimed by the Advertising Council, many 
advertising agencies, industries, publishing houses, and 
public speakers. It all seems oddly out of place, like 
beaming the Voice of America at ourselves. 

One of the Advertising Council’s first ads selling free 
enterprise to the free world appears on our cover and 
makes these points: 


7 Big Reasons for Confidence in America’s Future 
(1) More People—Four million babies yearly. U.S. pop- 
ulation has doubled in last 50 years! And our prosperity 
curve has always followed our population curve. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 
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Washington 


Economic Measures and Hearings 


Hold the Spotlight 


THOMAS W. MILES 


HEN the walk-out broke up 
\ the executive session of the 

House Banking and Currency 
Committee for lack of a quorum that 
Wednesday (April 2) before Con- 
gress recessed for Easter, it looked 
as if the Financial Institutions Act 
had had it. It was as good as dead. 

The session started shortly after 
11 o’clock in the morning. Chairman 
Brent Spence of Kentucky had a 
small margin over a quorum. Indeed 
quorums had been giving him a little 
trouble, what with the House meet- 
ing early and the members laboring 
to clear up their business for the 
holiday. 

The meeting opened like those in 
the weeks preceding it—with numer- 
ous amendments offered by Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman of Texas 
and Representative Abraham J. Mul- 
ter of New York. Progress in re- 
viewing the bill was necessarily slow 
under the circumstances. The clock 
was moving faster than the bill. 

The committee was under pres- 
sure. Mr. Spence and the majority 
wanted to report out the Financial 
Institutions Act before the recess. 
After recess there would be no time, 
because Mr. Spence had scheduled 
six weeks of hearings on the Com- 
munity Facilities Act, Small Business 
Capital Banks, and Aid to Depressed 
Areas. 


Amendments Galore 


But the Financial Institutions Act 
was being amended to death. Mr. 
Patman was reported to have at 
least 100 more amendments ready 
to offer, and there the committee 
was, little more than beyond the 
half-way mark. 

Some of the amendments had 
stuck. The Senate bill’s provision 
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for elimination of cumulative voting 
for national bank directors except 
where a bank affirmatively adopts 
it in its articles of association was 
finally compromised by a change to 
a 75% arrangement, so that a bank 
could be able to drop cumulative 
voting if three quarters of the stock- 
holders favored the shift. 

The latitude of commercial banks 
in branching was limited, and re- 
strictions were placed on the author- 
ity of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Most of these Mr. Spence 
and the majority favoring the bill 
felt they could iron out on the floor 
and in conference with the Senate. 


Walkout; No Quorum 


So the heat was on to get the bill 
out. An 11th-hour motion was made 
to report the bill to the House. 
There were strong objections from 
the Patman-Multer quarter. Discus- 
sion became generally heated—and 
not polite. It ended with Messrs. 
Patman and Multer and their sup- 
porters walking out and the meeting 
being adjourned for lack of a quo- 
rum. For the same reason—lack of 
a quorum—Mr. Spence was not able 
to call a meeting the following day, 
the final one before recess. Too many 
of the members of his committee had 
gone home. 

But, for the sake of discussion, 
even if the committee forced out the 
bill, it would have still been in 
trouble. Mr. Patman could have com- 
plained to the Rules Committee that 
it needed more consideration than it 
got, witness the fact that he had 
i100 or so amendments yet to offer. 

The Rules Committee is close to 
the Speaker of the House. And the 
Speaker is Sam Rayburn, also of 
Texas. 


With the committee reporting no 
action on the bill in the time allotted 
for that action, and with the six 
weeks immediately following recess 
scheduled for hearings on the three 
measures above mentioned, the 
chances of the Financial Institutions 
Act becoming law in the 85th Con- 
gress would make a long-shot bet. 

Mr. Spence could not very well 
interrupt these hearings. Former 
President Truman and 10 state gov- 
ernors were coming in to testify 
between April 14 and 25. And he 
could not call a meeting of his com- 
mittee while the House is in ses- 
sion without unanimous consent. He 
might, however, resume them late 
in May. 

A lot will depend on the attitude 
of the leadership of both parties in 
the House. It is not too late for this 
Congress to pass the bill. Until Con- 
gress votes to adjourn sine die, the 
bil] may be dormant and the prog- 
nosis bad, but it is certainly not 
dead. 


Spending Haste 

An incident involving the Com- 
munity Facilities Act in the Senate 
could be evidence of a growing con- 
cern over the inflationary effects 
of the anti-recession measures that 
Congress seems in such a panic to 
put through. By a vote of 41 to 39 
the Republicans, joined by Senators 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia and Frank 
J. Lausche of Ohio, laid it over until 
after the recess. An idea of Con- 
gressional haste to get action on 
Federal spending programs can be 
seen in the fact that an effort was 
made to pass it on the very day the 
Senators received their copies of the 
committee report on the bill. 

Another instance is the Sparkman 
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Housing Act. Its history in Con- 
gress reads like a recital of “Solomon 
Grundy.” Reported out by the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
March 6; the Senate passed it March 
12, and the President signed it into 
law April 1. It went directly from 
the Senate to the Speaker of the 
House without either hearings or 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee action and it was passed by 
the House without debate. 

President Eisenhower was critical, 
however, in a message to Congress 
in connection with signing the bill. 
He said it “ignores the responsibility 
and ability of private enterprise to 
function without imposing a direct 
burden on the Federal purse.” He 
also pointed out that the bill “pro- 
vides in effect for substituting $1,- 
billion of Federal financing for fin- 
ancing by private investors.” 


Community Loans 


Except for the delay for recess, 
the Community Facilities Act should 
not have any difficulty in getting 
through the Senate promptly. But 
it will take longer in the House. 

The bill calls for increasing the 
loan authority of the Community 
Facilities Administration from the 
present $100,000,000 to $1-billion. It 
also calls for lowering to 314% the 
interest rates on bonds which com- 
munities would issue for loans. Pres- 
ent rates are 444% on general obli- 
gation bonds and 454% on revenue 
bonds for 30-year loans. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was 
reported, however, to have “some 
very grave misgivings as to the im- 
pact of the bill on the debt ceiling.” 


Capital Banks 


Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. 
Johnson of Texas and Mr. Patman 
are supporting identical bills (S. 3191 
and H. R. 10345) that would create 
capital banks for small business. The 
idea has political sex appeal in 
Congress. There are also some mem- 
bers of both of the banking com- 
mittees who are strongly opposed to 
it. Mr. Patman’s bill is one of those 
that Mr. Spence’s committee is con- 
sidering in its current ‘“unemploy- 
ment hearings.’’ A bill with the same 
general objective is H. R. 10980 by 
Mr. Multer to establish a Small Busi- 
hess Investment Corporation. 

The Johnson-Patman bills would 
create a system of regional capital 
banks and local investment associa- 
tions. They would make available 
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INVANAPOLIS NEWS 


“I’m ruined!” 
sources of equity capital, that is, 
capital for purchase of the stocks of 
small firms having attractive stocks 
to offer. They would also provide 
long-term debt capital. 

For the initial capital of the new 
banks the bill would transfer $27,-f 
500,000 of unused and uncommitted 
Section 13 (b) funds made available 
in 1934 to help small business with/ 
direct loans from the Federal Re- 
serve banks. It would also transfer 
$10-billion from the surplus reserve 
accounts of each of the 12 Federal 
Reserve banks. 


Pump-Priming Brake 


The Administration is definitely _ 
flashing an amber light of caution | 


to check the headlong rush of Con- 
gress to pass pump-priming mea- 
sures. President Eisenhower in his’ 
press conferences has warned repeat- 


edly against the evils of inflation. : 


Secretary Anderson of the Treasury 
and Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve Board have backed him in 
detail. 

Senator Byrd warned: “.. . If we 


are to avoid deficit spending now of: 


a magnitude which would produce, 
disastrous inflation, the people of 


this country must demand that Fed- . 


eral expenditures be limited to ab- 
solute essentials.” 


Byrd Hearing Resumes 


By the time this article is pub- 
lished Senator Byrd will have pro- 
duced quite a galaxy of witnesses at 
the resumption of his Senate Finance 
Committee’s study of the financial 
condition of the country, including 
Bernard Baruch, Marriner S. Eccles, 
former chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Dr. Sumner Slichter of 


Harvard, Chairman Martin of the 
Fed, and Dr. Seymour Harris, also 
Harvard. 

Mr. Baruch outlined a program 
calling for rejection of all tax re- 
duction and pump-priming proposals 
which require deficit financing, plac- 
ing all new Federal works programs 
on a self-liquidating basis, and re- 
straining the abuse of credit. 

He diagnosed the country as “suf- 
fering a hangover after a long in- 
flationary binge,” he added: 

“As is always the case with hang- 
overs, we have only ourselves to 
blame. More of ‘the hair of the dog’ 
is no remedy. It only increases suf- 
fering and delays recovery.” 

Mr. Baruch told the committee 
that the “excessive growth” of pri- 
vate credit has been a major factor 
in our present difficulties and is one 
of the weak links in our economic 
chain. He declared: 

“T have often been shocked at the 
lengths to which banks, merchants, 
and advertisers go to press credit 
upon the consumer with which to 
buy things they can be persuaded to 
want but do not need ... is ita 
proper use of credit?” 


Short Maturities’ Effect 


Debt management, in Mr. Baruch’s 
opinion, has been made more difficult 
and expensive by the shortening of 
maturities. He pointed out that now 
more than $80-billion, almost 30% 
of the debt outstanding, are on a 
short-term basis and said: 

“I cannot understand why those 
in authority did not move earlier 
to refund the debt when the money 
market was easy. If private corpor- 
ations could refund and borrow at 
rates as low as 234%, why couldn’t 
the Government?” 

Mr. Baruch calls for labor unions 
and businesses jointly to pledge to 
the President that for one year there 
will be no increase in wages or prices 
and that profit margins would at 
least be frozen. 

He called on President Eisenhower 
while in Washington. While the 
President would not endorse the 
“Baruch Platform,” he did say, “I 
take all of his advice seriously.” 


Cost of Tax Reduction 


Incidentally, Senator Byrd esti- 
mated during Mr. Baruch’s testimony 
that a general tax reduction would 
mean a tax loss of about $8-billion. 
That, together with the $7-billion 
deficit that Senator Byrd anticipates 
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even without a tax cut, could bring 
the deficit to $15-billion in the next 
fiscal year. 


Successful Questionnaire 


The questionnaire that the Senate 
Finance Committee sent out recently 
to the 12 Federal Reserve bank 
presidents, a number of corporation 
officials, economists, and others has 
brought an unexpected dividend. 
Literally stacks of unsolicited mail 
have been received. The letters run 
like this: 

“You didn’t ask my views about 
the financial condition of the coun- 
try, but I have some and here they 
ere.” 

The replies have been so colorful 
that a number of popular magazines 
have sought to do special articles 
on them. But the committee ruled 
against the requests to allow them 
to be publicized. The answers of the 
12 Federal Reserve bank presidents, 
however, were ordered by the com- 
mittee to be printed in full and re- 
leased as proper public information 
from duly constituted authorities. 


Tax Cut Pressure 


A tax cut. To be or not to be. 
That is a question. One day the 
Washington papers, which influence 
members of Congress, have head- 
lines about ‘mounting pressures” for 
a tax cut and a day or so later 
the same papers play up pressures 
against cutting taxes. The Admin- 
istration is cautious because of the 
inflationary effects of a tax cut. 

For a while the Administration 
wanted to see what the March un- 
employment figures were. The im- 
plication was that if they did not 
show improvement, it might con- 
sider a tax cut to perk up the 
economy. But the decision may not 
be made by the Administration. At 
this writing it looked as though 
Congress might return from recess 
fired with an alleged “mandate” to 
cut taxes. In that case, you may be 
sure that it will be a political tax 
cut, that is, one that gives the most- 
est cut to the mostest voters. 


Rates That Need Extension 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will have to extend present 
corporate and excise rates which are 
scheduled to expire July 1. Unless 
they are extended, the corporate 
rate will drop from 52% to 47% 
automatically on that date and some 
excises will drop sharply too. 
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This legislation may provide the 
opening for a tax cut. And the cut, 
if it comes, is more likely to be on 
putting more money in the hands 
of people than correcting inequities 
in the tax structure. For that rea- 
son the Curtis bill (H.R. 8737), 
which would eliminate tax differen- 
tials between savings and loans, mu- 
tual savings banks, and commercial 
banks, may not get the consideration 
it would if Congress were reviewing 
the tax structure. Nonetheless the 
American Bankers Association and 
the Bankers Committee for Tax 
Equality are taking every opportu- 
nity to develop so much support that 
the Curtis bill will have to be con- 
sidered. 


Reserve Requirements 


It will probably be late this month 
before Senate and House Banking 
committees will get around to con- 
sidering the Federal Reserve Board 
proposal to revise the reserve re- 
quirements of member commercial 
banks. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, suffering a reaction, perhaps, 
to its disappointment over the Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act, has shown 
a disposition to let the House act 
first. The House Banking Committee 
will be pretty much tied up with the 
“unemployment hearings.” And, un- 
less the committee considers that 
the measure is needed as an anti- 
recession measure, it is not likely 
to move fast. 

The amendments to existing law 
that the Fed is proposing would (1) 
authorize the Board to permit mem- 
ber banks to include all or part of 
their vault cash holdings in their 
required reserves; (2) authorize the 
Board to fix the reserve requirements 
for demand deposits of central re- 
serve city banks within a range of 
10% to 20%, instead of the present 
authorized range of 13% to 26%; 
(3) make more flexible the Board’s 
authority to permit individual mem- 
ber banks in central reserve or re- 


CAPITOL EAST FRONT 

THE Washington, D. C., architectu- 
ral firm of Dewitt, Poor & Shelton has 
pointed out that a picture of the Cap- 
itol used in April BANKING seems to 
exaggerate the depth of the proposed 
east front extension of the building, a 
work in which the firm is engaged. As 
pointed out in BANKING’s caption, the 
extension would move the east front 
forward by 32 feet, 6 inches. 


serve cities to carry lower reserves 
than those specified for banks in 
such cities. 

The Board pointed out that these 
provisions would make possible the 
release of more than $2-billion of 
reserves for all member banks. It 
explained that country banks hold 
nearly $1.4-billion of vault cash, 
amounting to about 4% of their net 
demand deposits, or over a fourth 
of their present required reserves, 
while Reserve city banks as a group 
have vault cash holdings amounting 
to less than 2% of net demand de- 
posits, or a tenth of their total re- 
quired reserves. The vault cash 
holdings of many large city banks, 
however, including most central Re- 
serve city banks, amount to 1% or 
less of their net demand deposits 
and but a small fraction of required 


reserves. 
But the Board stressed that it 

would be necessary to put these 

changes into effect gradually. 


Mergers 


The Senate Judiciary Committee 
is considering at this writing pro- 
posals that would make bank mer- 
gers through asset acquisition sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Clayton 
Act. The bills are S. 198 by Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahony (D., Wyo.) and 
S. 721 by Senator John J. Sparkman 
(D., Ala.). They would require. cor- 
porations, including banks, to give 
advance notice to the Department 
of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission of their intention to 
merge. Both amend Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act, which has to do 
with mergers. All three of the bank 
supervisory agencies. 

In a statement before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly which held the hearings 
on the bill, Senator Sparkman said: 

“8. 721 proposes to make Sec- 
tion 7 applicable to bank mergers 
which may substantially lessen com- 
petition or trend toward monopoly, 
whether such merger is effected by 
asset or stock acquisition. 

“At present a monopolistic bank 
merger comes within the scope of 
Section 7 only where it has been 
accomplished by means of a stock 
transfer. Such an anomaly is mani- 
festly not sound. Neither in logic 
nor as a matter of practical expel- 
ience can the competitive conse 
quences of a bank merger be distin- 
guished by whether an acquisition 
of stock or of assets is involved.” 
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Bankers’ TQ 


Study Shows Executives’ Tension Quotient Isn’t 
Nearly So Bad As Many Have Been Led to Think 


stuDy by Life Extension Foun- 
A dation, New York, finds that 

in the opinion of 6,000. busi- 
ness executives neither tension nor 
tension-producing influences are as 
extensive or intensive as is popu- 
larly believed. 

The survey also shows that finan- 
cial executives enjoy a very good 
comparative rating as against other 
business groups in the factors sup- 
posed to affect tension. 

The Foundation’s questionnaire 
brought replies from 6,013 business- 
men on all levels of management 
and all age groups in 18 occupations 
in 179 companies representing 25 
different industries. 

Here are some general observa- 
tions based on an analysis of the 
returns: 

® More than 75% of these busi- 
hessmen say they enjoy reasonable 
job requirements. 

® More than 75% like their work 
and its demands. 

* Few businessmen have impor- 
tant personality conflicts with asso- 
ciates. 

* In their own judgment, busi- 
hessmen have security, peace of 
mind, and encouragement in suffi- 
cient degree. 

* Most of them say they are rea- 
sonably free from excessive tension- 
producing anxieties. 

* The majority have sound liv- 
ing habits. 

* Only one out of every four is 
actually exposed to constant stress 
and one out of seven is really aware 
of constant tension. 

The Foundation provides BANKING 
With these comparative highlights 
tabulated in the survey of financial 
executive’s replies. 
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How Do You Stand? 


Percentage Working Under Constant Tension........... 


Job Requirements: 
Homework: _— Regularly 1 or more times a week 


Over 5 hours a week 


Entertainment: More than 2 business luncheons weekly. . . . 
More than 1 evening business date weekly... 


More than 1 week-end business date a month. .| 


Travel: 
More than 2 hours a day commuting........ 


Attitude Toward Work: 
Bored with job 
Loathe homework 
Do not enjoy business luncheons... . 
Dislike business entertainment . 


Attitude Toward Business Associates: 
Dislike of someone with whom they work... .. 
Feel that superior is stealing all the glory aa 
Cannot express self to associates (especially superiors). . 
Say tension is due to personalities of superiors....... 


Incentive: 
Feel insecure in job 
Dissatisfied with business progress . 
Feel a lack of recognition 
Believe wife dissatisfied with progress 


Worries: 

Have unusual worry about personal health. . 
personal finances. . . 
office problems....... 
home problems..... . 


Living Habits: 
Sleep: Sleep restlessly 


Average 6 hours or less a night. Tee 


Recreation: Exercise infrequently 

Have no hobby 

Have no extra-curricular interests 
Eating: Are on special diets................ 
Drink more than 3 cups of coffee daily. 


Smoking: “Smoke more than 1 pack of cigarettes daily 


Drinking: Regularly have cocktail at luncheon 


* Of those who smoke cigarettes. 


More than 5 days away from home a month... 


405 
jinancial 
executives 


All 
executives 
in survey 


Above 
or below 
average 
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The Adequacy of 


Bank Earnings 


... and Some Suggestions for Increasing Them 


the commercial banks’ earnings 
problem are: 

(1) Commercial banks will not be 
able to attract the capital required 
to keep pace with the inevitable 
growth in demand for their services 
unless earnings provide an adequate 
return on the investment of stock- 
holders. This return must be com- 
parable with that offered by other 
industries that raise large amounts 
of equity capital. 

(2) While demands for bank ser- 
vices have expanded with the na- 
tion’s economic growth, operating 


Te findings of the analysis of 


earnings have been held down when 
interest rates, the chief prices 
charged by banks, have been de- 
pressed by easy money policies of 
the Federal Reserve System. Profits 
have been under further pressure 
from rising operating costs, par- 
ticularly at times when interest 
rates have been depressed by credit 
policy. 


Effect of Bank Size on 
Earnings-Capital Ratio 

(3) The ratio of net operating 
earnings to capital funds, which 
measures recurring bank earning 


power, has been higher for larger 
than for smaller banks, inclusive 
data show. This has resulted from 
a higher ratio of assets to capital 
funds, a higher proportion of loans 
to total assets and a lower operat- 
ing expense ratio for larger institu- 
tions. Net profit ratios do not reflect 
this because larger banks have made 
loan losses and have realized greater 
losses on securities. 


San Francisco District Has 
Highest Earnings-Capital Ratio 


(4) Reserve City member banks 
have reported a higher ratio of net 


The ratio of net profits after income taxes to capital 
funds does not increase with the size of banks as do net 
operating earnings before income taxes. The comparisons 
follow: 

Percentace OF Net Prorits AFTER INCOME TAXES TO 
CapitaL Accounts, INsurEp ComMERCIAL BANKS 
1952-56 
(%) 
7.81 
8.60 
8.42 
8.138 

7.99* 

8.00 

7.96 

7.98* 

7.93* 


1956 
(%) 
7.10 
7.82 
7.91 
7.46 
7.21 
7.00 
7.32 
7.58 
7.64 


Deposit Size 


Less than $1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2.000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 

10,000,000-25,000,000 

25,000,000-50,000,000 

50,000,000-100,000,000 
100,000,000-500,000,000 

Over 500,000,000 


All insured commercial banks...... bt 7.99 


*1952 excluded—not available. 


The ratio of net current operating earnings before taxes 
to capital funds has been higher in the larger banks than 
in the smaller institutions. This is indicated in the follow- 
ing table of results for 1956 and for the five years 1952-56 
of insured commercial banks, classified by size: 

PerceNtaGe OF Net CurrENT OPERATING EARNINGS 
to Capitar Accounts. INsSuRED CoMMERCIAL BANKS 
1956 1952-56 
(%) 
12.11 
13.50 
14.29 
15.27 
15.94* 
16.41 
16.71 
17.11 
16.43* 


15.95 


Deposit Size 


Less than $1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 

10,000,000-25,000,000 

25,000,000-50,000,000 

50,000,000-100,000,000 
109,000,000-500,000,000 

500,000,000 and over 


All insured commercial banks 


*1952 excluded—not available. 
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Banking publishes herewith the sum- 
mary and conclusion of a study of the 


adequacy of bank earnings, a research 


project carried out by the New York 
University Graduate School of Business 


‘Administration, which received a grant 
from the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers to finance the p 
In a foreword to the 52 
report, Dean G. Rowland ns of the 
School says the undertakes to 


study 
measure the adequacy of bank earn- 
ings by comparative and historical yard- 
sticks, analyzing the factors affecting 
bank earnings and ways by which earn- 
ings can be sustained and improved. 


‘The project was carried 
out by Dr. Jules I. Bogen, professor of 


‘finance at the N.Y.U. School. He was 
assisted by Dr. John Ryan, professor 


of economics, Fordham University 


‘Graduate School; Professor Raymond 


professor of banking, and 


Professor Clifford D. Clark, associate 


fessor of economics at the NYU. 
GSBA; Dr. Harvey Segal, associate pro- 
fessor of economics, Rutgers Univer- 
sity; and John H, Levine. a 


Supplementing the findings, Banking 
also prints several informative statisti- 
eal tables from the study. 


operating earnings to capital funds 
than have either central reserve city 
or country banks. Member banks in 
the San Francisco district have re- 
ported the highest rate of earnings 
to capital among member banks 
classified by Federal Reserve dis- 
trict. 


Effect of Time Deposits 


(5) A higher ratio of operating 
earnings to capital funds has been 
reported by member banks with 
smaller percentages of time deposits. 

(6) The rate of bank earnings on 
capital funds has displayed a high 


There are three major reasons why larger banks reported 
a higher ratio of net operating earnings to capital accounts. 
First, larger banks have a higher ratio of assets to capital 
funds, as shown by the following tabulation for all insured 


commercial banks for 1956: 


Deposit Size 

Less than $1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 
10,000,000-25,000,000 
25,000,000-50,600,000 
50,000,000-100,000,000 

100,000,000-500,000,000 

Over 500,000,000 


All insured commercial banks 


May 1958 


degree of stability during the past 
decade, a factor to which more con- 
servative investors give much 
weight in selecting equity invest- 
ments. 


How Bank Profits Compare with 
Other Corporations’ Profits 


(7) The ratio of net profits to 
capital funds of commercial banks 
averaged the same as that of all 
corporations reporting balance sheets 
to the U. S. Treasury for the period 
1937-53. 

But commercial banks reported a 
lower rate of profits to capital than 


Assets 
per $ of 
Capital 


Accounts Deposit Size 


Less than $1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 

10,000,000-25,000,000 

25,000,000-50,000,000 

50,000,000-100,000,000 
100,000,000-500,000,000 


Over 500,000,000 


All insured commercial banks 


The larger banks’ 
assets per dollar of capital funds is offset, 
their lower operating earnings per dollar of assets, due 
chiefly to the lower average of interest income on loans: 


all but three of the 23 manufactur- 
ing groups for which these ratios 
were compiled by the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission for the five 
years, 1952-56. Heavy research and 
other expenses of an investment 
character cause relative understate- 
ment of industrial profits, moreover. 

In the compilation of 1956 profits 
of leading corporations in 41 manu- 
facturing industries by the First 
National City Bank, 36 groups had 
a higher rate of return on stock- 
holders’ investment than did in- 
sured commercial banks. 


earnings advantage in having more 
however, by 


Operating Average 
Earnings Interest 
per$of Income 
Assets on Loans 
(¢) (%) 
3.73 6.30 
3.57 6.01 
3.46 5.81 
8.47 5.70 
3.51 5.53 
3.43 5.25 
3.40 5.20 
3.30 4.83 
3.17 4,32 


3.33 4,88 
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As compared with leading cor- 
porations in non - manufacturing 
fields, the ratio of net profits to capi- 
tal funds for the banks was lower 
than those shown for five out of six 
groups. 

(8) Utility and telephone stocks, 
because of their stability and other 
defensive characteristics, are often 
compared with those of commercial 
banks. Electric and gas _ utilities 
have realized a higher average rate 
of return on common stockholders’ 
equity than have commercial banks 
because of the leverage obtained by 
bond and preferred stock financing. 
Telephone companies, with less se- 
nior security financing, have aver- 
aged a somewhat lower rate of re- 
turn on common stock equity than 
have commercial banks. 

(9) Taking only the largest cor- 
porations in 39 industries, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission found that 
large enterprises in 28 of these in- 
dustries had a higher return on 
stockholders’ investment than did 
the 12 largest commercial banks. 


Factors Affecting Bank 
Earning Power 


(10) The volume of lending, in- 
vesting and services rendered by 
commercial banks will increase with 
(1) the growth of the economy, (2) 
reductions in legal reserve require- 
ments, (3) provision of services now 
furnished by others and (4) devel- 
opment of new services now not 
available. 

(11) Banks can increase their 
gross operating revenues through 
better pricing of their services. 


The second reason why larger banks report higher net 
operating earnings to capital accounts is their larger pro- 
Since loans provide the 


portion of loans to total assets. 


This can be achieved chiefly 
through increasing the proportion 
of loans on which charges reflect 
cost of service and risk, rather than 
money market factors, and through 
more remunerative charges for 
other services so as to return all 
costs incurred and a _ reasonable 
profit. 

(12) With salaries accounting for 
48% of operating expenses, the chief 
avenue for reduction of bank costs 
is through increasing productivity 
of labor by mechanization and im- 
proved operating techniques. 

(13) Bank profits can be _ in- 
creased through improvement of the 
“product mix,” expanding the vol- 
ume of more profitable services ren- 
dered and contracting or eliminat- 
ing services that yield little or no 
profit. Realistic analysis of the li- 
quidity problem, to provide ade- 
quate liquidity for future deposit de- 
clines and loan expansion without 
excessive holdings of low-yielding 
short-term government securities, 
can also contribute to a more profit- 
able “product mix” for commercial 
banks. 

(14) Bond market fluctuations 
and reserves against losses provide 
opportunities for capital gains over 
the long run and for tax benefits 
that affect profits favorably. Other 
opportunities for non-operating in- 
come have been developed to a sig- 
nificant degree by individual banks. 

(15) Earnings on capital funds 
tend to be higher for commercial 
banks with a relatively low ratio of 
capital funds to earning assets, but 
this may limit their ability to ex- 


highest return of any major class of banks assets, this af- 


fects earnings favorably. 


Deposit Size 


Less than $1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 
10,000,000-25,000,000 

25,000,000-50,000,000 
50,000,000-100,000,000 
100,000,000-500,000,000 

Over 500,000,000 


All insured commercial banks ...... 


Percentage 
of Loans 
to Total 


Assets Deposit Size 


Less than $1,000,000 
1,000,000-2,000,000 
2,000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 

10,000,000-25,000,000 

25,000,000-50,000,000 

50,000,000-100,000,000 
100,000,000-500,000,000 


Over 500,000,000 


All insured commercial banks .. 


pand earning assets, especially risk 
assets, in the future. 


Profit Planning and Control 
by Commercial Banks 


(16) Profit planning and contro] 
techniques, greatly developed in in- 
dustry in recent years, have been 
utilized in commercial banking only 
to a very limited extent to date, 
bank officials specializing in this 
field state. The great multiplicity of 
bank services, difficulty of cost allo- 
cation and interest rate changes 
greatly complicate profit planning 
and control for banks. 

(17) Banking is not alone in fac- 
ing major obstacles to the success- 
ful adaptation of profit planning and 
control to its operations. Ingenuity, 
persistence and full backing by top 
managements should produce fruit- 
ful results for commercial banks, as 
they have in other industries con- 
fronted with similar problems. 

Asset allocation is an example of 
specialized techniques that have been 
used in commercial banking in plan- 
ning for increased profits. 


Conclusions 


Tue statistical record proves that 
banking is a growth industry. De- 
mand for bank services, and gross 
revenues of banks from the provision 
of these services, have kept pace 
fully with the growth of the econ- 
omy over the past two decades. 
Bank earnings have not provided 
an adequate return on capital funds, 


The third major reason that larger banks report a higher 
rate of return on capital funds is their lower average ratio 
of operating expense: 


Percentage Percentage 
of of 
Operating Salaries 
Expense & Wages 
to Gross to Gross 
Earnings Earnings 
(%) (%) 
67.54 38.21 
65.74 34.73 
65.71 32.63 
66.13 31.42 
66.77 31.13 
66.30 30.51 
65.38 30.76 
61.71 29.67 
55.70 26.75 


61.56 29.48 
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comparisons with most other growth 
industries show. Even after making 
allowance for the greater stability 
of their profits, banks could be at 
a disadvantage in the future in rais- 


ALLOCATION OF Net CurRENT EARNINGS BEFORE INCOME TAXES 
IN PERCENTAGES FOR 1952-1956 


Net Net 
Trans- Net Trans- 
fers to Losses fers to 

Loan on Se- Secur- Losses Debits 
Re- curi- ity Re- on and = Income 


Net Other 


Net 


ing equity capital as compared with 
other expanding industries that earn 
higher rates of return on capital 
invested. 

Many things can be done by bank 
managements to increase earnings. 

¢ Portfolio shifts to include larger 
proportions of higher yielding earn- 
ing assets, particularly those less 
affected by money market interest 
rate fluctuations, can improve gross 
revenues. 

¢ An increase in the volume and 
variety of services rendered, and 
above all more realistic pricing of 
all services to cover costs and pro- 
vide a reasonable profit, would add 
to the earnings of many institutions. 

® Costs of operation can be re- 
duced by tighter planning and con- 
trol and by further mechanization 
and automation of operations where 
results justify. 

® In many instances the rate of 


Banks with Deposits of: serves 


Less than $2,000,000 
2,000,000-5,000,000 
5,000,000-10,000,000 

10,000,000-25,000,000 

25,000,000-50,000,000 

50,000,000-100,000,000 
100,000,000-500,000,000.... 

Over 500,000,000 


All member banks 
*Net recoveries. 


return realized on capital funds can 
be increased by enlarging the insti- 
tution through expansion or merger, 
where the ratio of earning assets to 
capital is low or size militates against 
adequate profits. 

The problem of more adequate 
bank earnings is one that bank man- 


ties 


serves Loans Credits Taxes Profits 
% % % % % % 


1.0 2 4.8 1.6 24.6 63.9 
3.1 3 2.3 2.1 27.1 59.4 
3.6 A 1.4 2.5 30.5 53.6 
3.7 6 A 2.1 33.7 50.3 
3.1 8 0 1.6 34.8 49.5 
1.7 7 2.5 36.0 46.9 


12 2.6 1.5 37.8 47.9 


49.2 


13: 20 36.1 


agements can solve by well-directed 
efforts to increase revenues and hold 
down costs. Its solution will be 
facilitated by the favorable economic 
background of a steady growth in 
demand for bank credit and other 
banking services from business, in- 
dividuals and government. 


Federal Reserve Member Bank Earnings, by Class of Bank, 1957 and 1956 


(In millions of dollars—1957 figures preliminary) 


| Central Reserve City Banks 


Country 
Banks 


Reserve 
City Banks 


All 
Member Banks 
1957 | 1956 1957 1956 | 1937 1957 


New York Chicago 


1956 


1,014 | 274 
17162 | 1,101 | "133 46 
| 3.795 633 | 172 
1,404 | 1,252 | 27 | 56 


2,660 
426 
1,689 
546 


2,402 

404 
| 1,511 
487 


6,756 | 6,078 


On loans!...... 
All other. ..... 


4,214 


| 1,664 


996 


Net current earnings before income taxes............... | 2,542 


Recoveries, profits, and transfers from valuation reserves? 175 


Losses, charge-offs, and transfers to valuation reserves? 654 


Profits before income taxes 2,063 
Taxes on net income... 894 
Net profits 1,169 


Cash dividends declared .| 604 


Ratios (percent): 
Net current earnings before income taxes to average total | 
_capital accounts 
Net profits to average total capital accounts 
Average return on U. S. Government Securities 
Average return on loans 


_ 
oro 
nore 


Includes charges on loans other than interest ; these charges are estimated for 1957. 
; Does not include recoveries credited to valuation reserves. 

Does not include losses charged to valuation reserves. 
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Automation’s Acid Test: 


Does It Pay? 


The author is vice-president of 
the Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, in charge of the planning de- 
partment. In January BANKING MR. 
STEELE wrote on “Automatic Book- 
keeping for Checking Accounts.” 
Other articles by the same author 
on this general subject will appear 
in BANKING in future months. 


vance toward the automation of 

checking account bookkeeping 
has been the development of the so- 
called semi-automatic machines. At 
the present time, there are only two 
such machines on the market: The 
National Cash Register Company’s 
Post-tronic, which has now been in- 
stalled in a number of banks 
throughout the country, and Bur- 
roughs’ Sensitronic, which will be 
in operation by the time this article 
appears in print. 

These machines are called semi- 
automatic because they are stand- 
ard bookkeeping machines with elec- 
tronic components added. Both are 
mechanical bookkeeping machines, 
but the magic of electronics has 
been added to provide these fea- 
tures— 

(1) Storage (memory) of old bal- 
ance, check count and posting line 
number in magnetic form (machine 
language) on iron oxide strips 
which are placed on the back of the 
conventional ledger sheet. 

(2) Ability to read this informa- 
tion and enter it into the machine 
directly as input without the neces- 
sity of the operator “keying in” the 
information. 

All of the benefits which are 
claimed for these machines come as 
a result of these two basic features 
—the ability to write and read ma- 
chine language on the reverse of the 
ledger sheets. 


[ve first truly significant ad- 


Benefits They Provide 


Reduced to its simplest form, the 
primary benefit to be derived from 
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the use of these machines is the at- 
tainment of true single posting. The 
reason most banks are today using 
either dual posting or some form of 
sight or journal pay to prove out 
their single-posting systems is to 
assure that the old balance has been 
picked up correctly and that the 
proper account has been selected. 
Through the magnetic ink memory 
on the back of the ledger sheet, the 
machine is able to read the old bal- 
ance and enter it into the counters. 
Experience to date with the Post- 
tronic would seem to indicate that 
the machines are accurate. 

Proper account selection is veri- 
fied if, under the proper safeguard- 
ing procedures, the operator picks 
up three digits of an account num- 
ber and enters them in a comparator 
which enables the machine to com- 
pare the account number of the 
ledger sheet inserted in the ma- 
chine with the account number of 
the item to be posted. The validity 
of this verification depends upon the 
accuracy of the machine in reading 
the account number and the ab- 
solute assurance that the operator 
has read the account number from 
the item to be posted. The other 
features of these machines are help- 
ful and in some instances save a 
little time, but should not be given 
much weight when determining the 
basic cost savings. 


Studying the Semi-Automatics 


It has become a well accepted 
axiom of electronic experts that a 
proposed system should not be com- 
pared with the conventional system 
still in effect until the existing sys- 
tem has been made as efficient as it 
possibly can be. 

In a bank’s letter of recommenda- 
tion quoted in the advertising ma- 
terial sent out by the National Cash 
Register Company, there appears 
this statement: “Based upon the 
first few months’ experience with 
the Post-tronic, we expect that the 


economies provided by the machines 
and the correlative systems changes 
and improvements will enable us to 
realize an annual return on our in- 
vestment in excess of 55%.” (The 
italics are mine.) 

There is no doubt that the Post- 
tronic machines have accomplished 
a lot for this bank. However, lack- 
ing other evidence, one may assume 
that a reasonable percentage of the 
savings came from the correlative 
systems changes and improvements. 

The leading experts in the com- 
puter field point out that frequently 
the methods studies designed to pave 
the way for the installation of a 
computer often produce more bene- 
fits from changes in the existing 
procedure than can ever be obtained 
from the installation of a computer. 

I want to emphasize that this is 
not to discourage anyone from in- 
stalling the most modern and best 
equipment for his particular opera- 
tion. The only point is that, when we 
decide to install automatic or semi- 
automatic equipment, we_ should 
measure our expected results 
against the best that can be ob- 
tained from conventional equipment. 


Bank Size as a Factor 


Since fully automated systems 
for checking account bookkeeping 
may not be in reasonably general 
use before 1961 or 1962, and since 
users of the semi-automatic book- 
keeping machines claim that they 
will be able to amortize their invest- 
ment in three or four years, it would 
seem that banks of almost any size 
could justifiably install either Post- 
tronic or Sensitronic. 

However, there are at least two 
general groups of banks which 
should take a good hard look before 
signing an order for the semi-auto- 
matics. 

The first of these is the bank 
which has only one or two book- 
keepers at the present time and 
therefore would need only one Sensi- 
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tronic or Post-tronic. Since these 
machines are considerably more 
complex than conventional book- 
keeping machines, one can naturally 
expect that there will be more down- 
time than has been true with con- 
ventional bookkeeping machines. 
This is not to condemn these excel- 
jent bookkeeping machines, but 
rather to recognize what every user 
of electronic equipment already 
knows — that electronic equipment 
does require a greater amount of 
preventive maintenance and, at least 
in the present stages of develop- 
ment, does break down occasionally. 
Therefore, for small banks which 
would need only one semi-automatic 
machine, it would seem prudent to 
make certain that service facilities 
were near at hand before committing 
the bank’s bookkeeping to a single 
unit. 

The second group of banks con- 
sists of those which are large 
enough to look forward to fully au- 
tomated systems. While fully auto- 
mated bookkeeping systems may 
not be in general use until after 
1960, there is considerable justifica- 
tion for larger banks to wait an- 
other six months to a year to find 
out just when fully automated sys- 
tems may become practicable. When 
the future of such equipment is more 
clearly ascertainable, it will be pos- 
sible to make a more accurate esti- 
mate of whether semi-automatic ma- 
chines should be installed. 


Numeric System as an Alternative 


It is worth while to explore 
whether it is necessary to spend in 
excess of $10,000 per machine to 
adopt true single posting. True sin- 
gle posting can also be effected 
through the use of the numeric 


proof system, using conventional 
bookkeeping machines. While the 
numeric proof system does not pro- 


vide all the automatic features made 
available by the semi-automatics, it 
does provide verification of the old 
balance pick-up and of account se- 
lection. Since these two features are 
the principal contributions of the 
semi-automatic machines, the nu- 
meric proof posting system deserves 
investigation by two classes of 
banks. 

These two classes are first of all 
those banks which have so few book- 
keepers that they would need only 
one of the semi-automatics and 
thereby feel that they do not wish 
to entrust their complete bookkeep- 
ing operation to a single highly com- 
plex machine. The second group con- 
sists of the larger banks which be- 
lieve that a fully automatic system 
will be available for them within a 
few years, but do not wish to make 
the transition to the semi-automat- 
ics as an interim step. 

A numeric proof system gives 
many of the advantages claimed for 
the Post-tronic and Sensitronic ma- 
chines. It is not claimed that it will 
do everything that the semi-auto- 
matics will do. However, there is 
some indication that, for the amount 
of money expended, more can be ob- 
tained per dollar spent than with 
the semi-automatics. Please keep in 
mind, however, that this system has 
not yet been installed by enough 
banks to provide absolute assurance 
of benefits to be obtained, so that at 
this point we can give only an indi- 
cation of the possible results. Most 
standard bookkeeping machines with 
movable control panels can be pro- 
grammed to effect this system. The 
posting under this system involves 
the use of a so-called “proof bal- 
ance,” which is the sum of the ac- 
count number and the actual dollar 
balance. With this system, true sin- 
gle posting is practicable. 

Because there is no automatic bal- 


ance pick-up, it is necessary that 
the operator enter three more fig- 
ures in the keyboard than are re- 
quired with a semi-automatic ma- 
chine. These figures consist of the 
proof balance, the actual dollar bal- 
ance, and the check count total. 
However, once these extra figures 
have been picked up and three digits 
of the account number entered in 
the same manner as with a semi- 
automatic machine, the operator has 
proved that the correct ledger sheet 
has been selected and that the dollar 
amount has been picked up cor- 
rectly. The arithmetic performed by 
the machine is set forth in the il- 
lustration, which shows a sample 
journal sheet and statement sheet as 
they appear after a line of posting 
has been made. 

Because the machines required for 
this system cost approximately one- 
third the amount of either the Post- 
tronic or Sensitronic, and because 
the equipment is conventional and 
thereby easily serviced by present 
service men, there is considerable 
reason to believe that the era of the 
conventional bookkeeping machine 
is not yet departed. 


Account Numbering 


A discussion of semi - automatic 
posting equipment would not be 
complete without a few remarks 
about account numbering. Few sub- 
jects reaching the banking scene in 
recent years have been so thor- 
oughly and voluminously discussed. 
It is possible to find an article in 
almost every issue of the various 
banking publications expressing one 
opinion or another on account num- 
bering. Further, each of the equip- 
ment companies has published one 
of more booklets describing a va- 
riety of account numbering systems. 
We have probably gone through one 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


Numeric proof journal and statement sheet and true single posting 
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METHODS and IDEAS ) 


A Tickler System for Estate Processing 


HE First National Bank of Mans- 

field, Ohio, sends us a probate 
docket which Assistant Trust Officer 
Donald E. Smith designed for use 
in estate proceedings. 

Primarily a tickler system for the 
internal review of the progress of 
each state, the docket is arranged 
in the order of the normal processing 
of an estate with notations as to 
the time specific steps were taken. 
The Ohio statute numbers covering 
each step are noted. 

In our cut we had room for only 


The illustration shows only five of the 
the probate docket tickler card used at 


five of the 32 items listed on the 
tickler. Other steps, handled in sim- 
ilar manner, include: 


Items Listed 


Notice of appointment, consent of 
tax commission to possess assets, 
change of mailing address, notify 
asset companies, notify debtors, 
order appraisers, prepare list of as- 
sets and values, notice of inventory, 
appraisal date, allowances, value of 
exempt property, inventory and ap- 
praisal, report of newly discovered 


32 estate processing steps covered on 


the First National Bank of Mansfield, 


Ghio, and designed by its assistant trust officer, Donald E. Smith. Copies of the 
tickler may be had from the bank on request 


ESTATE PROCEEDINGS 


Waiver of Notice (by spouse ond 
next of kin) 
: 2107.13 (2) 


Notify w8nesses to Will to testify 
2107.14 
2107.15 


in 
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assets, hearing on approval, exemp- 
tions to inventory and/or years al- 
lowance, notice of State Tax Com- 
mission of probable value, Federal 
estate tax preliminary notice, Ohio 
inheritance tax steps, election of 
spouse under will or law, election 
of spouse to purchase property, sale 
of personal property. 


Other Steps 


Also, report of sale, Federal in- 
come tax, Social Security informa- 
tion, personal property and real es- 
tate taxes, Federal estate tax, peti- 
tion to sell real estate, sale of real 
estate to pay legacies, determination 
of heirship, application for transfer 
of real estate, schedule of claims, 
schedule of debts, hearing on sched- 
ule, payment of debts, payment of 
bequests, payment of administration 
expenses, accountings, application 
for appointment of trustee. 


A 4-page Folder 


The docket is printed as a sub- 
stantial four-page folder measuring 
81% by 13% inches. The first page 
has space for identification and other 
essential data such as heirs or next 
of kin. 

“The folder was originally dis- 
tributed only to the trust officers 
and the attorney handling an estate 
for the bank,” says W. A. Stroud, 
assistant cashier. ‘However, the 
local demand was so great that we 
have now made the tickler available 
to all attorneys in the area. The 
item has changed from a utility item 
to an excellent public relations tool.” 

“Other banks might find the pro- 
bate docket useful,” says Mr. 
Stroud, ‘and we’ll be pleased to send 
a copy to anyone requesting it.” 
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Study Management 
Succession at 
irkansas Meetings 


‘evEN hundred Arkansas bank of- 
ficers and directors attended 
panels on management succession 
presented by the Arkansas Bankers 
Association at five group meetings. 
The idea was developed as an 
added service of the association. 
Believing that one of the biggest 
problems in the state, as elsewhere, 
was provision for executive develop- 
ment, President Thomas G. Wilson 
appointed a Management Succession 
Committee charged with drafting a 
program that would interest bankers 
and directors in the subject. 

The panel method was chosen and 
five bankers were selected to make 
the presentation at each of the asso- 
ciation’s group meetings: Louis E. 
Hurley, president, Exchange Bank 
and Trust Company, El Dorado, 
moderator; J. W. Bellamy, Jr., pres- 
ident, National Bank of Commerce, 
Pine Bluff; Gardner Lile, senior vice- 
president, Worthen Bank & Trust 
Company, Little Rock; Earl L. Mc- 
Carroll, president, First National 
Bank, Little Rock; and Dick Simp- 
son, State Bank Commissioner for 
Arkansas. 

At each group meeting Mr. Wilson, 
who is executive vice-president, First 


Arkansas 
Bankers 
Association 
preside nt 
T. G. Wil- 
son. Panel 
membre rs 
are shown 
below 


Dick Simpson 
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CHICAGO 


RT ATION EXPENSE FROM 
PERSONAL AUTO ¢ PER MILE 


PLANE OR TRAIN FARES (ATTACH RECEIPTS: 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


ATTACH BILLS! 
MEALS 

Tips 

TELEPHONE CALLS, ETC 
ENTERTAINMENT (EXPL AIN ON REVERSE SIOE 


CLUB EXPENSES 


MISCELL ANEOUS EXPENSES 


This Chicago bank has designed a triplicate form for re- 


cording expenses. 


The first copy (shown) is the expense 


ticket; the second goes to the auditing department; the 
third is kept by the maker 


State Bank, Conway, made an open- 
ing statement on management suc- 
cession. Then Moderator Hurley took 
over the discussion. Members of the 
panel developed the nature and scope 
of the problem, and offered methods 
of training present bank personnel 
and recruiting additional employees. 
The audience was invited to partic- 
ipate, thus bringing into the discus- 
sion scores of bank executives and 
directors from the smallest banks to 
the largest. 

“It is hoped,’ Mr. Wilson says, 
“that many of those in attendance 
went back to their banks to initiate 
some of the solutions offered by this 
panel for the development of badly 
needed executive personnel for Ar- 
kansas banks.” 


E. L. McCarroll 


Gardner Lile 


Here are some internal control 
suggestions heard at the seminar 
sponsored by the Bank-Share Owners 
Advisory League in Chicago. 


Mortgages, Securities 
Instalment Loans 
HE supervisor should know in- 
ternal control procedures and in- 
struct the employees to follow them, 
said Lambert Bere, president, State 
Bank of Clearing, Chicago. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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PR Clinic-in-Print 


What Are YOUR solutions? 


Personal Contact 


Beats Buckshot 


Question: A competing bank is 
moving to a new section some dis- 
tance away. We think many of their 
customers will prefer to transfer to 
us rather than move. What is the 
best method of reaching these 
people? 

ANSWER: Blanket advertising in 
mass mediums calling attention to 
the fact that you are still there 
seems very logical but in practice 
is usually disappointing. On the 
other hand, personal calls and let- 
ters personally addressed to those 
known to be customers have brought 
good results. 


Avoid Sucker Lists 


Quesrion: We are trying to select 
only mediums of merit among the 
many appeals made to us for ad- 


ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Security-First Na- 
tional Bank Head Office, Los Angeles 


vertising in programs, special edi- 
tions and other less desirable publi- 
cations. Are there guides to this 
problem? 


ANSWER: Few. Two solutions may 
help: (1) take small space jointly 
with other banks and (2) take the 
space as a pure donation, not allow- 
ing your name to appear in the pub- 
lication. The latter plan will keep 
your bank name off a few “sucker” 
lists and may save something in 
the future. 


[Names in 
News Stories 


Question: Our president frequent- 
ly deletes his name from a news- 
story presented for his approval. 
“We want publicity for the bank, 


BANKING will pay $10 
each for any alternate solu- 
tions to the problems posed 
in these columns and accepted 
for publication. Write your 


solution in about 100 words, 
and send it in to BANKING. 


not for me personally,” he says. 
How can I convince news-men that 
his name is not necessary to the 
story? 

ANSWER: You can’t. News-men 
must have authority for the state- 
ments they make. The _ phrase 
“bank officials stated” weakens a 
story and is not generally accept- 
able. 


Dont Compete at 
Charity; Cooperate! 


Question: Solicitors for civic and 
charitable projects in our city play 
one bank against another in an ef- 
fort to increase donations to their 
various causes. Already banks give 
much more than their proportionate 
share. How can this problem be 
controlled ? 


ANSWER: Have important contri- 
butions come from the Clearing 
House. Set up a clearing house do- 


History Never Changes 


Question: We are confronted with 
the necessity of placing advertise- 
ments in several publications printed 
only once a year. We hesitate to go 
on record for so long a period with 
a service the essentials of which 
might change. What is a good ap- 
proach? 

ANSWER: The historical. It won’t 
change and a little research will 
bring to light interesting facts in 
the early history of your community 
and your bank. 
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nations fund, elect a committee on 
donations holding regular meetings 
or add the function to an existing 
committee. 


Pudlic Service Is 
Always News 


Question: Recently we have made 
short films showing important bank 
events and have tried to get these 
on TV newscasts. We have had poor 
success. Is there standard procedure 
for accomplishing this? 

ANSWER: Try to find a public ser- 
vice aspect to the news. Banks have 
had good success with bank video 
releases featuring Junior Achieve- 
ment, 4-H Clubs and factual releases 
on the current state of business, all 
carrying a bank by-line, either audio 
or video. 


In Your Opinion, 
Mr. Banker. . . 


Question: Newspaper men in our 
town have followed the practice of 
asking our bank officers to express 
an opinion on every conceivable 
subject from the death of a promi- 
nent citizen to Sputnik. Officers of 
my bank are becoming irritable on 
the subject. How can I solve this 
and still retain the good will of 
the news-men? 


ANSWER: Arrange with your offi- 
cers for. prompt, informative and 
newsworthy answers on questions 
that stem directly from the financial 


Christmas Calls Outshine Gifts 


Question: Each Christmas we have 
been sending a small gift by mail 
to a large list of important custo- 
mers. It has been suggested that 
we buy more expensive gifts for a 
smaller list and have our officers 


field. Explain to newsmen that your 
officers are not prepared or willing 
to talk on other subjects. 


Dont Step on 


Legal Toes 


Question: We are sometimes asked 
by customers for a “will form.” I 
note that these are on sale at the 
stationery stores. Would it be a 
good idea for our bank to print a 
supply of these and have them avail- 
able for customers? 


deliver them personally. Which is 
best? 

ANSWER: The call from your of- 
ficers is the important part. This 
method of delivery alone should in- 


sure good results. 


ANSWER: No, attorneys would re- 
sent this action. 


Booklets for Trust 
Department 


Question: What booklets are the 
important ones to use in our newly- 
organized trust department? 


ANSWER: Booklets on state and 
Federal taxes, probate fees, estate 
problems, and a list of services your 
new department performs. 


The House Organ 


at Home 


Quzsrion: We have been distribut- 
ing our bank magazine to employees 
at their desks. Some banks mail it 
to the homes. Which is best? 
ANSWER: Mail it to the homes. 
The interest and cooperation of the 
employce’s family are important. 
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Casey at the Bat—for His Bank 


Mr. Stengel of the Yankees Leads the Directors’ League 


JOHN DREBINGER, a New York 
Times sports writer, interviewed 
Casey Stengel at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
during the Spring training season. 
The Yanks’ “Ol’ Perfessor”’ talked 
like a bank director—which he now 
is. The Drebinger story is published 
here with permission of the Times. 


too cold, stiff and formal. Walk 

in one, walk in another, they 
all look alike. Now our bank makes 
you feel right at home. Every- 

The speaker was Casey Stengel, 
manager of the New York Yankees, 
although this can become confusing 
in either case. Stengel, among his 
many other accomplishments, re- 
cently became a director of a bank, 
the Glendale National Bank in Glen- 
dale, Calif., which is also his home. 

His views, therefore, on banking, 
apart from his opinions on baseball, 
should prove highly interesting, if 
one can get them apart. The inter- 
viewer had his questions ready. 

“What do you think of the Fed- 
eral Reserve's retreat on its discount 
rate policy?” 

“Well,” replied Casey thoughtfully, 
“you can only retreat so far. Then 
the next thing you know you're in 
last place, which is the last place 
you want to find yourself in, espe- 
cially if you’re working for George 
Weiss [general manager of the 
Yankees], because you are now go- 
ing to be out of a job, which goes 
if you’re managing a bank, a butcher 
shop or a ball club. What is your 
next question?” 

“Do you think the tight money 
market is a thing of the past or will 
it return?” 

“Well, now, that’s a tough one for 
me to answer. You see, I’m only a 
director in our bank. We have a 
president and nine directors. Our 
chairman, John M. Lawson, is my 
wife’s brother, so any time I have 
any bright ideas he knows about 
them before I get a chance to open 
my mouth. 


“To like I say, banks today are 
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“On opening day three months ago 
more than 700 depositors brought 
in $1,250,000. When I last looked I 
think the amount was around §$3,- 
000,000, which is a lot more than 
some of my players are hitting. 
Among our stockholders are four old 
ball players. One of them is Babe 
Herman. . 

“And, like I say, our bank makes 
you feel at home. You don’t stand 
in line to make a deposit. We pro- 
vide you with nice comfortable 
chairs. And if you want to make 
a loan you go into a sound-proof 


UNITED PRESS 


Bank director Stengel 


room where nobody can hear a word 
you are saying.” 

This seemed as good a time as any 
for the next question: “Under the 
present limitation of mortgage dis- 
counts for Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration and Veterans Administra- 
tion loans, do you think the small 
bank can compete with the larger 
eastern institutions ?” 

“An interesting question,” said the 
Ol’ Perfessor. “Now take our bank. 
It may be small but it’ll get bigger. 
But big or small, it’s always gonna 
be controlled by local ownership. 
About 73% of our stockholders live 
right in Glendale or at least in Los 
Angeles County. Nobody owns more 
than 5%. 

“That’s local ownership, and may- 
be minor league baseball would be 


better off with more of that and less 
of the farm systems run by the major 
league clubs... .” 

The interviewer then asked, ‘Well, 
now, and what about the present re- 
cession, depression, or whatever they 
choose to call it? Do you think we 
could ever have another financial 
collapse in this country such as we 
had in 1929?” 

“No, I don’t. Why ? Because there’s 
too much money saved up, which we 
didn’t have in ’twenty-nine. It was 
all on paper. Now, a lot of it is in 
savings banks. Trouble is people are 
too cautious and keep it where it 
don’t pay them enough interest. 
Maybe the Government can find a 
way of prying that money loose and 
getting the people to invest it in 
more profitable business. At least, 
they’d put it back in circulation.” 


Investment Strike-Out 


“What would you recommend as 
a sound investment ?” 

“There you gotta go careful like. 
I once invested about twenty grand 
in a factory up in Connecticut mak- 
ing shades, you know, the kind you 
pull up and down. Looked great. 
Every house with windows has 
shades. But then some smart aleck 
came along and boomed Venetian 
blinds. .. .” 

“And now for one more question: 
Have the lowered reserve require- 
ments introduced enough fluidity to 
your operations?” 

Here Casey scratched his head. 
“Well, I still don’t know whether I’m 
gonna play Gil McDougald at short 
and Tony Kubek at second, or Mc- 
Dougald on second and Tony at 

It may all sound zany. But don't 
forget, in baseball Stengel has won 
eight pennants and six world cham- 
pionships in the last nine years. 

. So who can tell where he'll 
run the bank. And even if he is 
only one of nine directors, you can 
stake it all that the other eight, 
the brother-in-law included, and the 
president, seldom get a word in edge- 
wise at a board meeting. 
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Depreciation Under the 1954 Code 


Four Methods Are Available for Computing It 


This is the sixth in a series of 
articles on tax matters of interest 
to banks. The series is being pre- 
pared in Washington by BANKING’S 
correspondent in the Capital. 


tangible property under the In- 

ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
the same for banks as for other tax- 
payers. Any reasonable and consis- 
tently applied method of deprecia- 
tion is allowed. The bank as taxpayer 
has the responsibility to establish to 
the satisfaction of the Commissioner 
the reasonableness of the depreci- 
ation deduction upon the basis of 
the conditions known to exist at the 
end of the period for which the re- 
turn is made. (See sections 1.167 (b) 
(O)(a) and 1.167(b)4(b) of the 
Treasury decision cited below.) 

The provisions of Section 167 of 
the Code relate primarily to new as- 
sets acquired, constructed, recon- 
structed, or having erection com- 
pleted after December 31, 1953; but 
some of the provisions relate to old 
property. Section 167 is covered by 
regulations published in 1956 and 
obtainable from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 20¢ per copy. (Regulations Relat- 
ing to Depreciation—Treasury Deci- 
sion No. 6182, Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice Publication No. 311.) 


Ti treatment of depreciation of 


Computing the Allowance 


For new property as defined above, 
a depreciation allowance is reason- 
able if it is computed in accordance 
with Treasury regulations under any 
of the following four methods: 

(1) The straight-line method. 

(2) The declining-balance method, 
using a rate not exceeding twice the 
rate which would have been used had 
the annual allowance been computed 
under the straight-line method with- 
out allowance for salvage value. 

(3) The sum-of-the-years-digits 
method. 
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(4) Any other consistent method 
productive of an annual allowance 
which, when added to all allowances 
for the period commencing with the 
taxpayer’s use of the property and 
including the taxable year, does not, 
during the first two-thirds of the 
useful life of the property, exceed 
the total of such allowances which 
would have been used had such al- 
lowances been computed under the 
declining-balance method. 

Depreciation may be handled on 
the books in a single account cover- 
ing all depreciable property; or the 
taxpayer may keep special accounts 
for different categories or items of 
property and may even use different 
depreciation methods for the several 
categories or items. 


Purpose of Allowances 

The purpose of the depreciation 
allowances is that there may be set 
aside annually, although not neces- 
sarily at a uniform rate, such 
amounts as, if aggregated and added 
to the salvage value, will at the end 
of the estimated useful life of the 
property equal its cost or other basis 
as provided in Section 167(f) and 
(f)-1. No asset may be depreciated 
below a reasonable salvage value. 
Conceivably a bank vault, for ex- 
ample, may have a negative salvage 
value, as where the cost of its re- 
moval would exceed the scrap value. 
The Code and regulations allow no 
depreciation of such anticipated cost 
of removal. The latter will be recog- 
nized as an expense item when it 
occurs. 

Salvage value is the amount— 
determined at the time of acquisition 
—which it is estimated will be realiz- 
able upon sale or other disposition 
of an asset when it is no longer use- 
ful in the taxpayer’s trade or busi- 
ness or in the production of his 
income and is to be retired from 
service. Salvage value may not be 
changed at any time merely because 


of changes in price levels. However, 
if there is a redetermination of use- 
ful life—as provided for in the regu- 
lations—salvage value may be rede- 
termined, based upon facts known at 
that time. Salvage value must be 
taken into account in determining 
the depreciation deduction either by 
a reduction of the amount subject 
to depreciation or by a reduction in 
the rate of depreciation. 


Estimating Useful Life 

In estimating the useful life of an 
asset, the taxpayer may refer to his 
experience with similar property, 
after allowing for present conditions 
and probable future developments; 
or he may use as a guide the ex- 
perience of others as tabulated in 
the Internal Revenue Service Bulletin 
“F”—Tables of Useful Lives of De- 
preciable Property, IRS Publication 
No. 173, published in 1955. (This 
bulletin is available at 30¢ from the 
Superintendent of Documents. Its 
scope does not include various new 
products such as TV and automation 
equipment. It contains merely a re- 
print of a list originally published 
in 1942.) Published solely as a guide, 
the periods of useful life contained 
in the bulletin are not mandatory. 

In estimating useful life the tax- 
payer may consider: wear and tear, 
decay from natural causes, normal 
progress of the art, economic 
changes, inventions, current develop- 
ments within the taxpayer’s indus- 
try, the taxpayer’s policy as to re- 
pairs, renewals, and replacements. If 
the taxpayer’s, experience is inade- 
quate, the general experience of the 
industry may be used until such time 
as the taxpayer has a proved experi- 
ence of his own. Useful life may be 
redetermined when necessary, pro- 
vided that the change is significant 
and that there is a clear and con- 
vincing basis for the redetermina- 
tion. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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The Record Growth of Savings 


ings account deposit and withdrawal character- 

istics, rates of interest being paid and growing com- 
petitive problems are revealed by the recent national 
savings survey conducted by the Savings and Mortgage 
Division of the American Bankers Association. 

The highlights of the survey are contained in the 
following report, based on replies to a questionnaire 
which were returned by 1,240 commercial banks and 
370 mutual savings banks. 

In reporting savings deposit gains the replies also 
indicated the reasons for those gains. A greatly stepped- 
up volume of savings received accounted for the growth 
in commercial banks. A decreasing withdrawal ratio 
was also foremost among the factors influencing the 
heavy deposit gain. While the rate paid on savings 
accounts was an important factor in this gain, it was 
also revealed that stepped-up advertising and promo- 
tional plans also played an important part. Since most 


Tis rapid growth of savings in banks changing sav- 


COMMERCIAL BANKS 


I. Savings Account Information 


(1) Growth in Savings 


The growth in savings in commercial banks in 1957 
was one of the greatest ever recorded in any one year. 
Deposits increased 10.39%, as compared with 4.59% 
in 1956. The greatest previous growth increase in 
recent years was in 1954, with a rate of 7.65%. 


(2) Average Size of Deposits 

Accompanying the increase in the amount of savings 
was an increase in the average size of individual ac- 
counts. The average at the end of 1957 was $948, up 
from $858 in 1956. The average size was larger pre- 
viously, however, being $1,093 in 1954. 


(3) Deposit Rate 


The volume of activity in deposit and withdrawal 
transactions was heavy. Deposits received amounted 
in volume to 59.51% of the total savings deposits held. 
This was up from 55.07% in 1956. Comparing again 
with the best deposit rate in recent years, the volume 
was considerably lower in 1954, being 48.53%. 


(4) Turnover of Deposits 


The turnover of deposits, being the ratio of with- 
drawals to the average size of the deposit liability, was 
47.65%. This was down from the 48.69% in 1956. 
Again, in comparing recent years, the year 1954 stands 
cut as being the most favorable, when the turnover 
rate was 45.9%. 
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communities have banks, whereas savings and loan asso- 
ciations are located primarily in the cities, it is under- 
standable that banks are mentioned more often as 
competitors, but savings and loans are usually indicated 
as the “greatest” competition. Over 70% of the re- 
porting commercial banks increased interest rates dur- 
ing the last two years, and more than 80% are now 
paying 2% or above. The higher rate was also reflected 
in the higher “effective interest rate’”’ of 2.33% in 1957. 

While savings deposits in mutual savings banks in- 
creased in volume, the rate was not as high as in 
previous years. Increased promotional activity was 
stressed as being more important than rate as the 
probable reason for savings increases. 

Over 88% of the savings banks surveyed paid rates 
at 3% or above, and rate increases were reported by 
more than 61% of reporting banks. Accompanying the 
high level of rates and rate increases, the effective rate 
for mutual savings banks increased to 2.90%. 


(5) Withdrawal Ratio 


A significant factor of cost in operating savings 
accounts is the volume and activity in withdrawal 
transactions. The year 1957 showed a marked improve- 
ment in this ratio in relation to total deposits, dropping 
to 83.44%, down from 1956 at 89.29%. In 1955 they 
were approaching a very high level at 94.02% 


(6) Closed Account Ratio 


There was also a decline in the number of closed 
accounts in 1957, which is to be expected as size of 
accounts increases. The ratio of accounts closed to 
those that were opened was 83.44%. 


(7) Effective Interest Rate 


With higher interest rates being paid on savings, 
it is not surprising that the effective rate, or net paid 
by the bank in relation to deposits, was higher. In 
1957 it was 2.33%, up from 1.71% in 1956. The effective 
rate was 1.33% five years before. 


Savings Account Information Summary: 
Commercial Banks 


1957 1956 

Growth in savings deposits 
(Rate of deposit increase)............. 

Average size of accounts 
(Total deposits, divided by the number 

Deposit rate A 
(Deposits as a % of total savings)...... ¢ 59.51% 55.07% 52.46% 

Turnover of deposits 
(Withdrawals as a % of the average 
amount of savings on deposit). . 

Withdrawal ratio 
(Amount withdrawn as a % of amount 
deposited) 

Closed account ratio 
(Accounts closed as a 
opened) 

Effective interest rate 
(Total interest paid on a % of total e 
deposits) 1.71% 1.73% 


10.39% 59% 


. 47.65% 48.69% 46.57% 


89 .29% 94.02% 


% of accounts 


85.96% 86.69% 
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“he Savings Trend 


The savings trend at January 1, 1958: 
Increase 


Number 


Percentage 
59.17% 
24.41% 

6.65% 
9.77% 


) Reasons + savings growth: Number 
Increased promotion 235 
Transfer from demand deposits........... 

Other reasons 


100 .00% 

Percentage 
43.26% 
23 .35% 
17.69% 
15.70% 


al 
Were tests made to determine reasons for 
savings growth? 


100 .00% 


Percentage 
7.28% 
92.72% 


What were the sources of savings competition 
(in order of importance)? 

Ist 2nd 3rd Number 
Other banks...... 1,165 
Credit unions 26 345 53 5: 676 
Savings and loan 

associations... .. 4¢ ‘ 282 1,016 
Others 3: 5 4 f 443 


642 1,099 566 3, 300 


Expenditures to promote savings:—There 
were 715 replies to this question, show- 
ing the amount spent for advertising. 
The ratio of advertising cost to total 
deposits of these banks was .0003486, 
or approximately 1/28 of 1% 

Banks using promotion plan, oo he Bank Is 


_ the Savers Best Friend”: Number 


100 .00% 


Percentage 
35.30% 
20.49% 


30.79% 
13.42% 


100 .00% 


P. ercentage 
15.25 % 
84.75% 


III. Interest Rate Information 


(a) Rates at December 31, 1957: 


Split- rate.. 


100 .00% 


Percentage 


(b) Was the rate at December 31, 1957, the 
result of an increase made in recent 

Number 

882 

344 

1,226 

Made in 1957.. 606 

Made in 1956 is : 411 


1,017 
135 
Is a minimum before 
Number 


, interest is credited? 


Percentage 
73.36% 
26.64% 


100 .00% 


Percentage 
6.38% 
93 .62% 


IV. Activity Charge Information 


Number 
487 
749 


1,236 


Are activity charges imposed? 


(b) Services for which a charge is made: 

Number of deposit transactions.......... 

Number of withdrawal transactions....... 

Size of accounts 

Issuing of checks or money 
withdrawing 

Check cashing 


orders on 


100 .00% 


Percentage 


Investment of Savings in Mortgages 


Percentage 
74.09% 
25.91% 


(a) Are loans made to local borrowers? Number 


b) Ratio of mortgages to total deposits: 
Under 10% 
10.01 to 20% 
20.01 to 30% 
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100 .00% 
Percentage 


35% 


30.01 to 40% 

40.01 to 50% 

50.01 to 60% 

60.01 to 70%....... 


(c) Are investments made in “out-of-state 


mortgages’’? Percentage 
res 9.60% 
90.40% 


100 .00% 


VI. Banking Hours 


(a) Do you provide some form of extended 
banking hours? Number 
495 


Percentage 
41.21% 
58.78% 

1.201 100 .00% 

(b) Do you have evening be anking hours’ Number Percentage 

319 26.14% 

901 73.86% 


100 .00% 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANKS 


I. Savings Account Information 


(1) Growth in Savings 


While savings deposits in mutual savings banks con- 
tinued in volume in 1957, the rate in comparison with 
other years was lower. The rate of increase in 1957 
was 5.52% of the deposit liability. It was 6.65% in 
1956 and 6.95% in 1955. The peak rate of increase in 
the postwar years was in 1954, at 7.65%. 


(2) Average Size of Deposit 


Conversely there has been a continuous upward move- 
ment in the size of savings accounts in mutual savings 
banks. In 1952 accounts averaged $1,474. The size has 
increased each year, and in 1957 it reached $1,874. 


(3) Deposit Rate 


The figures in this survey reflect a very important 
aspect of savings activity that deserves careful atten- 
tion for the control and management of deposit and 
withdrawal transactions. The rate at which savings 
deposits are received is lower. The ratio of deposits 
made to the total deposit liability goes slowly down- 
ward, even in times when the public is saving more 
than ever before. At the same time the rate of with- 
drawals (see below) continues upward. In 1957 the 
rate of deposit was 30.21%, down from 31.56% in 1956 
and 32.55% in 1955. 


(4) Turnover of Deposits 

The turnover of deposits, being the ratio of with- 
drawals to the total deposit liability, was down slightly 
in 1957 at 26.21%. 


(5) Withdrawal Ratio 


A comparison of the withdrawal activity of banks 
with the rate of deposits received gives cause for serious 
thought and points up an urgent need for control and 
action. Net savings growth in any one year is the 
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191 20.87% 
180 19.67% 
720 109 11.89% 
(b 
ic 
Number 
d 
tl... 93 
n 
S 
e 
{ 
e 
‘ 
Number 
89 7.18% 
14%... 30 2.42% 
2%%.... 258 20.81% 
301 24.27% 
5 
57 4.60% 
bo Percentage 
71.59% 
g 28.05% 
y 100 .00% 
49 .43% 
33.52% 
11.00% 
(c) 
d 
d) Is there a maximum balance on which interest 
is paid? Number 
d 
n 
e 
Number Percentage 
3 
402 50.00% 
53 6.60% 
129 16.05% 
% 60 7.47% 
157 19.52% 
% 
Number 
104 
IG 


difference between deposits received and withdrawals []]. Interest Rate Information 
made. This survey reveals that the trend of both is 
not in a favorable direction. While deposits have been 
received in volume, the actual rate of growth is down- 
ward. At the same time, and during a prolonged period 
of economic prosperity, the volume of withdrawals 
continues to mount upward, and in 1957 withdrawals 
amounted to 89.36% of deposits received. This with- (b) Was 100 00% 

drawal rate is up from 86.20% in 1956. In 1954 it was result, of an increase made in recent Pecaiill 
82.20%. 227, 61.51% 


(a) Rates at December 31, 1957: Number Percentage 


1 100 00% 
(6) Closed Account Ratio Made in 1957 16.34% 
Another measurement of progress in savings growth 


i i 279 75.61% 
is the rate at which new accounts are made in com o 14 10% 


parison with the rate at which existing accounts are (c) Is there a minimum balance required before 


interest is credited? Percentage 
closed out. For several years this ratio has shown a Y ; 84.78% 


more favorable trend. In 1957 it was 83.27%, which - 
was a better result than in 1956, when the ratio was = 


85.90%, and considerably improved over 1954, when it IV. Activity Charge Information 
was at its highest, 89.25%. ‘ 


(a) Are activity charges imposed? Number Percentage 


(7) Effective Interest Rate o74 74084 


In’ conformity with the higher interest rates being T ; 100. 00% 


(b) Services for which a charge is made: 
distributed on savings accounts, the effective rate, or 


actual “cost” of paying the declared rate, was upward. 


o i ; i Issuing of checks or money orders on 
It was 2.90% in 1957, as compared with 2.76% in 1956. Ade 
Check cashing 


Savings Account Information Summary, 


0 100.00% 
Mutual Savings Banks 


1957 1956 958 4 
Growth in regular saving deposits Be Investment of Sat ings un Mortgages 
as 
Average sige of (a) Are loans made to local borrowers? Number ‘00.40% 
(Total deposits divided by the number Tes + ie 
of accounts) $1 $1821 
Deposit Rate 
(Annual deposits as a % of total T 36 100. 00% 
30.21% 31.56% 32.55% (b) Ratio of mortgages to total deposits: 
urnover of deposits Under 30% 
(Withdrawals as a % of the average 
amount of savings on deposit).......... 26.21% 26.34% 26.92% 40.0 
Withdrawal ratio 50.01 
(Withdrawals as a % of annual deposits) 89.36% 86.20% 5.62% 60.01 
Closed account ratio 70.01 
(Accounts closed as a % of accounts 80.01 
opened) 3.27% 85 .¢ 
Effective interest rate 
(Total interest asa of total 100. 00% 
deposits) . 76% 67% (c) Are investments made in “out-of-state 


, mortgages’ Percentage 
II. The Savings Trend 


(a) The savings trend at January 1, 1958: 


VI. Banking Hours 


m: (a) Do you provide some form of extended 
Total. % banking hours? Number Percentage 
Reasons for savings grow th: 199 55 et 
Increased promotion 
Transfer from demand deposits........... 7 Total 360 
Other reasons Number 
Ye S 174 
194 
Were tests made to determine reasons for _— 
growth? Percentage 
10.05% 
89.95% 


100 .00% 


Total 
What of savings competi- 
tion (in order of importance)? ° 
Srd Ith Percentage Savings Rates and What to Do 
Other banks...... 7 2 é 30.80% 


ste sede ee 20.88% As to the original sin, we are inclined to agree with 


associations 7 é 27 9 : 29 .22% our friends who say that we “rushed into something” 


84 90 19.10% 
— _ as far as rate on savings was concerned, but discovery 
. . 
Expenditures to promote of the original sin doesn’t necessarily evoke automatic 


were 305 replies to this question, showing redemption. (Or so our preacher friends tell us.) 

the amount spent for advertising. The i " : 

ratio of advertising cost to total deposits Nevertheless, we view the interest on savings question 
oOo 

1%. as a matter of “to each his own.” Some banks should 


Banks using promotion plan, ‘“The Bank Is 4 —Vireini " . Bankin 
the Saver’s Best Friend”: ance Percentage ae. 3%; some should not. Virginia B. A 9 
4 News. 
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Are Your Business Customers 
Adequately Insured? 


Business Life Insurance Has 


Wide Application, Many Uses 


ness customers—corporations, 
partnerships, and _ individual 
proprietorships — because of the 
death of a key man in the business. 
Very often the financial problems of 
keeping a business in being after 
the death of a key man can be solved 
if proper business life insurance has 
been taken out. Otherwise the firm’s 
credit may be gravely and irrepa- 
rably impaired and the business 
forced to liquidate. It is to the 
bank’s interest to help its business 
customers to continue in existence 
after the demise of a key man by 
urging business customers to avail 
themselves of business life insurance. 
Business life insurance is designed 
to protect a business or the busi- 
nessman’s family from loss due to 
the death of the businessman. Busi- 
ness life insurance makes possible 
continuity of the firm and full value 
of the business equity to the de- 
ceased’s heirs. Although not differ- 
ing in principle from any other life 
insurance, business life insurance has 
to take into account complex finan- 
cial, legal, tax, and other technical 
problems. In each case it must be 
tailor-made. 


E VERY year banks lose good busi- 


If No Insurance 


Here is what often happens when 
there is no key-man insurance. We 
take the case of a partnership. Joe 
and Jim are partners in a prosperous 
business selling to factories and the 
hardware trade. The business is 
worth $100,000. Jim, who had been 
calling on the hardware trade, sud- 
denly dies. There is no agreement 
in existence whereby the survivor, 
Joe, buys Jim’s interest in the part- 
nership from his family. Nor would 
Joe have the cash on hand to do so. 
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But the question does not even 
arise. Jim’s wife feels that she 
should take Jim’s place in the busi- 
ness. She does. She calls on the 
hardware trade, but lacking Jim’s 
personal acquaintance with the buy- 
ers and his selling abilities, she can 
do only a fraction of the amount 
of business her husband used to do. 
The result is that the business 
rapidly runs down and in the end 
it fails, to the injury not only of 
the widow but of Joe as well. 


A Different Result 


How would insurance have changed 
this result? This we may see from 
subsequent developments. A few 
years later Joe got some more capital 
and started up in business again, 
this time with Bob as a partner. 
They entered into an agreement 
under which, in the event of the 
death of either one of them, the 
other would buy the deceased’s share 
of the business for cash. The sur- 
vivor would then own the business 
outright and no question of a 
widow’s entry into the firm would 
arise. A policy was taken out by 
the partnership, insuring the lives 
of each partner to the extent of his 
financial interest in the partnership. 
Each year the value of the policy 
was adjusted to take care of neces- 
sary changes. 

As it happened, a couple of years 
later Joe died. The trust company, 
under the terms of the agreement, 
had an audit of the business made. 
The value of Joe’s share was $32,500 
and the insurance on his life was 
at the time of his death $30,000. 
The trust company paid Joe’s heirs 
$30,000, less the trustee’s fee, in ex- 
change for Joe’s interest in the firm, 
which was transferred to Bob. The 


remaining $2,500 of Joe’s share Bob 
was able readily to take care of. The 
business continued to run profitably. 

Where a corporation is involved, 
the principle is the same. The sev- 
eral owners of the ABC Corpora- 
tion had an agreement under which, 
if one of them died, his stock would 
be offered to the surviving share- 
holders for purchase. With a change 
in management, however, a new 
stockholder—who became president 
—-came to hold more shares than 
all the others combined, valued at 
$350,000. Such a sum the others 
could not have put up in cash in 
the event of their new associate’s 
death. Realizing this at the outset, 
the owners, with the aid of the 
bank, worked out an insurance plan 
to provide for the continuity of the 
business. A life insurance policy 
was taken out in the amount of the 
new president’s shareholdings. The 
trust department of the bank was 
made trustee to hold the policy, the 
stock, and the buy-and-sell agree- 
ment. 


Loss But for Insurance 


When the president of the com- 
pany died, his interest was trans- 
ferred automatically by the bank. 
The stock was distributed to the 
other shareholders, while the presi- 
dent’s family got cash. The insur- 
ance arrangement was continued for 
the surviving stockholders. Less 
than a year later another key man 
died. Had there been no insurance 
the corporation would have been hit 
not only by the death of two im- 
portant men within a matter of 
months, but also by the need to 
raise large sums of cash out of its 
operating capital. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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World Business and Banking 


(SRANDEST PROPAGANDA EFFORT YET was the day-long rally staged in Washington 
March 27 on a Mike Todd scale to promote trade agreements extension. Ike, Nixon, Adlai. . . Cabinet 


officers . . . Congressmen. . . business leaders ... all addressed the meetings. 
* * 


DISSEMINATION OF THE SPEECHES over the air and in the press carried far and wide 
the case for renewal and revealed the proponents’ concern. A protectionist rally, held the same day, 
naturally was outshone by the official party, which was an appeal over the heads of Congress to the public. 


FOREIGN TRADE V. THE RECESSION is currently the Administration’s theme. Said Pres- 
ident Eisenhower: “Job security and national security demand an enlightened trade policy.’”’ Secretary 


Dulles elaborated on the security angle. 
* * *% 


RUSSIA’S “DANGEROUS AND POWERFUL ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE” was cited by Under 
Secretary of State Dillon—although six days earlier Assistant Secretary Rubottom called Moscow’s trade 


blandishments “vague and illusive.” 


“LET US HERE SOUND THE ALARM,” declared Commerce Secretary Weeks, calling the 


trade agreements program “a massive force” to fight our recession. 
* * * 


WITH BUSINESSMEN IN BOTH CAMPS, the Chamber of Commerce weighs its words; it con- 


cludes: “The ‘cheap foreign labor’ argument is clearly inadmissible in these deliberations.” 
x 


AFL-CIO concludes “the economy as a whole has not suffered from the gradual lowering of 
tariff barriers during the past quarter of a century”; it supports the proposed ‘trade adjustment 


program” to help any workers and firms hurt by imports. 
* * * 


CHARLES P. TAFT CITES FIGURES to deflate protectionist claims of textile and flourishing 
chemical industries. 


* * 


SPEAKER RAYBURN JOINS THE FRAY, saying ‘rich and powerful industrialists” opposing 
trade agreements extension are really “anticapitalists” . . . “potentially more dangerous .. . than 


Communists among us.” 
* * 


BUT TEXAS AND OTHER OILMEN pour no oil on the international economic waters in 
demanding reduced oil imports. Although the voluntary oil imports program has developed important 


leaks in the dike, the Administration still eschews compulsory quotas. 
* % 


THE BUY-AMERICAN ACT, however, is now being invoked in Defense Department oil procure- 


ment. The Senate, meanwhile, is pondering the Administration-proposed revisions in the Antidumping 
Act of 1921. 


* 


SENATE REPUBLICAN LEADERS want “Buy American” written into our foreign-aid pro- 


curement to provide jobs here, instead of off-shore procurement. 
* * 


THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM this year no less than ever is going to be “critically examined,” 
then passed. Those who prepare its budget would be unrealistic if they did not allow for sizable Con- 
gressional pruning. 
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FOR THE ADMINISTRATION, putting the foreign-aid appropriations through is another big 
Lallyhoo job. In the organization of these affairs the Departments have accumulated much experience 
since Bretton Woods and British loan days. 

* * * 


TIMELY ARGUMENTS are the most effective ones. Right now Secretary Dulles pleads for 
foreign aid as ‘‘antirecession.” To slash it would “cut employment here . .. as well as endanger our 
security.” 

* * * 


THE “CUSTOMERS” HAVE BEEN PRESENTING THEIR “SHOPPING LISTS.” In Madrid, 


for instance, Franco asked Mr. Dulles for $250,000,000 per annum in economic aid, a hike of 30-40%. 
* * * 


CONGRESSMAN SAUND OF CALIFORNIA is India’s contribution to our Capitol, but India’s 


chief spokesmen in that edifice are Senators Kennedy and Cooper and Congressman Emanuel Celler. 


UNDERWRITING INDIA’S 5-YEAR PLAN is the object of a Kennedy-Cooper-Celler resolution. 


To the $225,000,000 of U. 8. aid to India recently announced, these friends of India would add about 
$500,000,000. 


* * * 


SENATOR KENNEDY OFFERS A TREATISE in defense of aid to ‘“‘neutrals.’’ If the proposed 
program succeeds, Mr. Kennedy adds, it can be a model for like efforts in other underdeveloped countries. 


SENATOR MIKE MONRONEY, TOO, HAS A PLAN. He would create an International Devel- 


opment Association, equipped with hard money to make soft loans. The World Bank seems to see some 
possibilities in this. 
* * * 


“THE FREE WORLD NEEDS NEW IDEAS in the international development field,” Senator 


Fulbright comments. What’s wrong with the old ideas, like the World Bank, he does not say. The 
IDA would lend at 2%. 


* * 


RARELY HAS FAINT PRAISE SO DAMNED a proposal as did the string of witnesses who 
testified on the Monroney plan—all but Paul Hoffman. State, Commerce, and Treasury all promised to 
give it “a good deal of study.” 


* * * 


SEN. MONRONEY DIDN’T GET THERE “FUSTEST.” SUNFED, a European conception, has 
been kicking around quite a while. Other development funds have been proposed by Germany’s Erhard, 


Italy’s Pella, Japan’s Kishi, and by Venezuela. Don't write off all these ideas just yet. 


UNEXPLOITED INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES often are available through Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Investment Development Division, according to its Chief, H. O. Silsbee. Banks, he says, may 


render a service to exporter clients by calling this to their attention. 
* * * 


“INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES ABROAD” is the Division’s semi-monthly bulletin. “Some alert 
firms find the information so valuable they come in personally the day of its publication, cull items of 
interest for investment or licensing agreements and immediately examine the more detailed information 


often on file—thus saving time-consuming correspondence,” he adds. 
* 


MEETINGS WITH FOREIGN OFFICIALS and businessmen visiting Washington are often 
arranged for U. 8. firms to explore investment opportunities. Firms interested should advise Commerce 


of the products and countries where their interest lies. 
* * * 


POSTWAR GROWTH OF LICENSING is attributed by the National Industrial Conference Board 
to the spread of nationalism and the desire for rapid industrialization. However, 51% of the licensees 
surveyed by the NICB are in the UK and Europe. 
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Time for Preparedness: 


ITH the distribution, the end 

\\/ of April, of booklet number 

5, Duplicate or Alternate Re- 

cords, there was completed the “pre- 

attack” phase of the study begun in 

1956 by the Advisory Committee on 

Commercial Bank Preparedness and 

the Banking Committee on Emer- 
gency Operations. 

Four more booklets under these 
committees’ ‘Preparedness Program 
for Emergency Operations in Bank- 
ing’’ will appear in the future, deal- 
ing with phases of bank operation 
under actual ‘“post-attack’”’ emer- 
gency conditions. 

Implementing the committees’ sug- 
gestions, it is pointed out, is now the 
responsibility of the individual banks 
and should be undertaken without 
delay. Many preliminary steps can 
be taken now but not after the 
emergency begins. 

Members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Commercial Bank Prepar- 
edness are: John J. McCloy, chair- 


man of board, Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York, chairman; Frank 
L. King, president, California Bank, 
Los Angeles; William F. Kurtz, 
chairman, executive committee, First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia; Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, president, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; William A. 
Mitchell, president, Central Trust 
Company, Cincinnati; E. C. Sam- 
mons, president, United States Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oregon; Merle 
E. Selecman, executive manager, 
American Bankers Association, New 
York. 

The Banking Committee on Emer- 
gency Operations is composed of: 
G. Edward Cooper, senior vice- 
president, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Philadelphia, chairman; Frank 
L. Beach, vice-president, United 
States National Bank, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Steve H. Bomar, senior vice- 
president and treasurer, Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, Atlanta; Frank M. 


The five booklets that have been issued 


Now 


Dana, vice-president, Operations, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco; Harold R. DeMoss, vice- 
president, Mercantile National Bank 
at Dallas; George A. Guerdan, vice- 
president and cashier, First National 
City Bank, New York; C. Edgar 
Johnson, vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Chicago; Melvin 
C. Miller, deputy manager, American 
Bankers Association, New York, 
secretary. 


A copy of each of the first five 
booklets has been sent to the main 
office of every bank in the United 
States. Their titles are: (1) Organi- 
zation and Administration, (2) Per- 
sonnel Protection, (3) Continuity 
of Management and Alternate Head- 
quarters, (4) Physical Properties, 
(5) Duplicate or Alternate Records. 
Additional copies are available at 
50 cents each from Melvin C. Miller, 
Secretary, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


In Government’s Service 


are, everyone’s partly in “‘gov- 

ernment service.” Seriously, 
the profession of banking has espe- 
cially close ties with government on 
the Federal, state, and local level 
because it serves as a financial link 
between the people and their elected 
administrations. 

In times of emergency, when fin- 
ancing gigantic efforts like a war 
becomes a home front responsibility, 
direct sale of bonds to the people 
provides money. But in times of 
peace, the banks, by taking in the 
people’s money for safekeeping, in- 
vest some of it in whatever projects 
various U. S. governmental bodies 
have under way. 

Banks thus help channel the pop- 
ulation’s savings not only into na- 
tional defense, but into building 
roads, bridges, schools and whatever 
other facilities officials have been 
elected to provide. 

This is true not only in buying 
Government bonds and state and 
municipal debentures, but of financ- 
ing quasi-public organizations set up 
to administer depots, docks, airports, 
and the like. 


Wi income taxes the way they 


The Banker's Part 


What this means to you, as you 
build your career in banking, is 
rather special. For, as you begin to 
think about it, you realize that not 
only the defense industries and the 
armed forces are helping to protect 
and develop your nation. You begin 
to see that, as a banker, you play a 
vital part in your nation’s progress, 
too. 

In other words, the great news- 
making events of our day—atomic 
power, missiles, satellite research-— 
are all paid for by Government funds 
obtained partly through the offering 
of bonds—bonds perhaps bought by 
your bank. At the other end of the 
scale, your country’s highway im- 
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provement program (which makes 
your Sunday driving a lot smoother) 
is in part financed the same way— 
and again your bank may have made 
it possible. 

While you can say that this financ- 
ing is just part of your bank’s busi- 
ness procedure (and smart business 
at that) there are also the hundreds 
of millions of dollars worth of 
Savings Bonds sold, serviced, and 
cashed by banks across the nation, 
without profit. 

In many less obvious ways your 
bank and the American banking sys- 
tem to which it belongs not only 
supply money—the fuel on which 
governments operate—but also pro- 
vide the pipelines by which that fuel 
moves freely and fast. 


Pipelines 


Our national and international sys- 
tem of credit and drafts upon it, 
with its quick-acting local clearing 
houses, is an example of this kind 
of pipeline. So, too, are the many 
thousands of banks who belong to 
the Federal Reserve System, a rapid, 
efficient and reliable national pipeline 
for the fuel that runs our nation. 

While these latter services are pro- 
vided to speed the carrying on of 
personal and business, as well as 
governmental transactions, there is 
no doubt that the very management 
of our nation, our states, and our 
local areas depends heavily on this 
free movement of money and credit. 

As governments on every level 
become more complex, the job of 
budgeting and financing their activ- 


It is suggested that the articles in 
this series may profitably be included in 
bank house organs, for the benefit of 


staff members, with credit to BANKING. 


ities grows increasingly more com- 
plicated. For some time now they 
have called upon bankers to help plan 
the intake and expenditure of funds. 

As individual experts — but also 
as representatives of the American 
banking system — banker-advisors 
have shouldered heavy responsibil- 
ities, often without pay, in the simple 
interest of economically sound gov- 
ernment. Bankers have served in 
every capacity from the Cabinet to 
the town council, seeing to it that 
principles of prudent money man- 
agement are applied to public funds. 

The net effect of all these services 
to and for government—financing, 
expediting, advising—has been to 
put banking into close partnership 
with the elected and appointed offi- 
cials who serve the citizenry. 

You are a member of that partner- 
ship. The work you do in your bank- 
ing career has a direct and appreci- 
able effect on the operation of that 
partnership. For only a_ well-run 
bank, staffed by alert, efficient, knowl- 
edgable people, can be valuable to the 
various governments it serves. 


The Investment Angle 


There are, of course, certain of 
your colleagues who play a more 
active part in your bank’s govern- 
ment services. Investment officers, 
trained in buying and selling of 
bonds and debentures, stand closer 
to this governmental relationship 
than others in your bank. 

As you plan your career in bank- 
ing, you may be attracted to the 
investment part of it. As you work 
toward that goal— studying and 
training along the way—you will see 
how important each of your bank 
jobs is to every other. 

Without a sound bank behind him 
even the most brilliant investment 
man can do little. The entire staff, 
including you, backs up your bank’s 
partnership in government. 


Watch Those State Usury Laws! 


Essential Facts Are Made Available in a New Study 


THOMAS L. NIMS 


Mr. Nis is secretary of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, A.B.A. 


NLESS a bank making invest- 
U ments in mortgages under to- 

day’s conditions is aware of 
state laws which protect a borrower 
from excessive fees, charges, dis- 
counts, and interest rates on loans, 
and takes proper precautions to deal 
with them, there is an ever-present 
danger of inadvertently opening the 
door to a loss because of usury. 
The Emergency Housing Act, re- 
cently passed by Congress and signed 
by the President, which removes dis- 
count controls on insured and guar- 
anteed loans, increases that dange-> 
for mortgage investors. 


Why the Danger Exists 


Until the increase in interest rates 
in recent months, which followed a 
change from “easy” to “tight” 
credit, the risk of usury was slight. 
Loans were well within the “legal 
rate” as far as interest was con- 
cerned, and the danger of usury, 
flowing from court decisions to the 
effect that additional fees, charges, 
and discounts are “interest under 
another name,” was not great enough 
to place in serious jeopardy the 
principal or interest of the mort- 
gage. 

But at today’s interest rate level, 
and because fees, charges, and dis- 
counts may be construed to be in- 
terest, care must be exercised. The 
danger from usury laws also arises 
for the lender because of old and 
little known statutes and court de- 
cisions which can trap the unwary. 
For example, the court has ruled 
under an 1896 case that a note held 
by a national bank is illegal and 
void under the laws of Tennessee 
both as to principal and interest, be- 
cause it provided for “interest” after 
maturity (late charge) at a higher 
rate than the legal rate fixed for all 
loans. While this decision against 
the Kalamazoo National Bank did 
not involve a mortgage loan, the 
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same principle nevertheless would 
apply today to a mortgage note. 


What the Danger Is 


Mortgage lenders and borrowers 
alike are readily aware of the regu- 
lar rate of interest charged under 
the terms of the mortgage contract, 
and, by comparing it with the ap- 
plicable maximum permissive rate, 
they can determine whether the loan 
complies with the legal requirements 
of a particular state. 

But the other loan charges con- 
nected with a mortgage are not as 
easily resolved in avoiding the dan- 
ger of making a usurious transac- 
tion. 

This risk lies in the fact that the 
courts may construe charges made 
to the borrower as being the equiva- 
lent of interest, although superf- 
cially they do not appear to be in- 
terest at all. Interpretations of what 
constitutes interest or its equivalent 
for usury purposes vary greatly 
among the states and according to 
types of loans. They may include 
any form of extra charge, such as 
expenses of the transaction, closing 
costs, discounts, commitment fees, 
prepayment charges, or late charges. 
For safety it is essential to know 
how these charges apply, how states 
interpret these charges, and the 
type of loans and lending activity to 
which they may apply. 


Four Points Which 
Protect Lenders 


While the danger of inadvertently 
violating usury laws at this time is 
real, in general there are four basic 
legal principles which limit this dan- 
ger for lending institutions in many 
states: 

(1) In 13 states, usury laws apply 
only to loans which are made to 
noncorporate borrowers, such as 
syndicates, partnerships, or indi- 
viduals. 

(2) In 19 states and the District 
of Columbia, a lender could success- 
fully defend against a claim of usury 
under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, if the mortgage or deed of 


trust note evidencing the debt igs 
negotiable under local laws. In some 
states a bond may also be negotiable, 
but to be protected from the opera- 
tion of the usury laws the lender 
would have to establish that it had 
no knowledge of any extra charges 
deemed interest under another name, 

(3) Where the contract interest 
rate is below the legal maximum, 
the courts in those states which 
have considered the matter permit 
proration over the term of the 
mortgage, of charges collected at 
the loan closing, in order to deter- 
mine whether usury exists. 

(4) Twenty-six states have en- 
acted, with minor variations, a stat- 
ute sponsored by the FHA in Wash- 
ington which purports to permit 
locally chartered lending institutions 
to invest in mortgages without re- 
gard to local mortgage investment 
restrictions generally. This statute 
has the effect of protecting lenders 
against usury penalties in these 
states as far as FHA loans are con- 
cerned. 


Conventional Mortgage Loans 


Rates charged for conventional 
mortgage loans have been generally 
higher in recent months than the 
regulated rates for insured and 
guaranteed mortgages, and often at 
close to the legal maximum. The 
auestion of usury, therefore, becomes 
an important consideration, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of whether 
or not the additional charges in- 
volved in the transaction might be 
held to be “interest by another 
name” in some states. 

There is no need for deep concern 
in these matters, however, if lenders 
are alert to the risks involved and 
take the proper steps to protect 
themselves in those jurisdictions 
where problems do exist. 


Insured and Guaranteed 
Mortgages 
The fact that a loan is insured by 
FHA or guaranteed by VA is no 
assurance of protection against the 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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IT'S MAGIC... 


...the way the PITTCOMATIC opens doors 
at a feather touch. And it's magic, 
too, the way the remodeling of your 
building front can please present 
customers...attract new business in 
every department of your bank. 


That's why we urge you to give your 


And insist that the PITTCOMATIC 
automatic door opener is installed to 
expedite traffic in and out of your 
building. This compact, self-contain- 
ed, double-acting power hinge has no 
visible operating mechanism. It's 
available for handle, mat, or remote 
operation. Besides, it's the safest 


building the "new look." Make sure 
that you have a front of glass for a 
more inviting, open-vision entrance. 


automatic door opener on the market. 


Fill in and return the coupon now 
for full details. 


Rapides Bank & Trust Company, Alexandria, Louisiana; Architects: 
Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


...the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


75 SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 

* 

1683 CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8217, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me com- 
plete information on the PITTCOMATIC automatic 
door opener. 
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NUMBER OF SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, BY CLASS 


N ~ & L OF ASSOCIATION, 1932-1956 (DEC. 31) 


American Bankers Association 

has completed and is making 
available to A.B.A. member banks 
on request a new study, Savings 
and Loan Associations. Dr. Roy L. 
Reierson, vice-president and econo- 
mist of the Bankers Trust Company, 


New York City, is chairman of the NUMBER OF FEDERAL AND STATE SAVINGS AND LOAN 


Research Council. ASSOCIATIONS, BY STATE, DECEMBER 31, 1956 
The study was prepared by the 


Research Council at the request of _ Samm, FEDERAL 
the Savings and Mortgage Division, i 
to provide bankers with factual in- 
formation leading to a better under- 
standing of the recent substantial 
growth of the savings and loan in- 
dustry and trends in the field, with 
particular emphasis on developments 
since World War II. The study is 
contained in a 61-page booklet which 
is largely a graphic presentation 
with brief textual comments. It 
covers both federally and _ state- 
chartered associations. 

Three of the booklets’ charts ap- 
pear at the right. 


Ts Research Council of the 


A 12-pace introduction defines sav- 
ings and loan associations, traces 
the development of the savings and 


loan movement in this country, and MORTGAGE LOANS OUTSTANDING, BY TYPE OF LOAN, ALL 
describes in considerable detail the SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1948-1956 


savings and loan system as it exists 
today. Information is presented on 
the chartering, branching, nature 
and type, liquidity and safety of 
share accounts, and on Federal in- 
come taxation of savings and loan FHA INSURED 
associations. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
credit policy and individual state 
regulations applying to branching 
and mortgage lending are summa- 
rized in appendixes. A 3-page bibli- 
ography is a guide to literature in 
the field. 
The booklet is being distributed 
to about 3,500 A.B.A. member banks SLE J Y 
and bankers working particularly ~~ (jj 
in the savings and mortgage field. i 
One copy will be sent without charge 
to each A.B.A. member bank re- 
questing it, and additional copies 
are available to member banks at 
$1 each. * EXCLUDING LOANS SECURED BY § 


DOLLARS IN BILLIONS 
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proudly announces 
the development in its own laboratory of a 
material designed to protect the combination 
lock and timelock in bank vault doors 


against attack by the oxy-acetylene torch. 


The new material has been 
trade-named 


Effective immediately, a plate of this material will be used 
in all Herring-Hall-Marvin bank vault doors in combination 
with a solid plate of 99% pure electrolytic copper. We 
will continue the use of another new material, developed 
in our own laboratory and trade-named CHI-TEN®, which 
protects the combination lock and timelock against car- 
bide-tipped drills. 


HERRING*HALL®MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 
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call fora plan like this 


Recordak Vital-Record Security Serv- 
ice is designed to get you back into 
business faster if your original records 
are lost through any means 


The chances are you have already taken the 
first step to protect your bank’s future—have 
put your vital records on microfilm. 


Perhaps, for extra protection, you are even 
storing your films in one of the underground 
fortresses where Recordak now offers a unique 
service—the 
missing link in 
microfilm stor- 
age programs. 

1,000 ft. of 
paper enlarge- 
ments made 


per hour from 
microfilm. 


If your origi- 
nal records are 
lost or destroyed, 
you’ll need 
paper enlarge- 
ments of your 
microfilm negatives before you can start re- 
construction. 


Completely accurate print service. In 
case of need, you are assured of fast 
print duplicates of your vital records. 


Recordak’s new service is designed to give 
you these prints in the shortest possible time 
. . . to save weeks—perhaps even months—in 
resuming operations. 

When you subscribe to this service you re- 
serve the time of high-speed reproduction 
equipment and operating staff — located in 
maximum-security areas—for the re-creation 
of your records if a loss occurs. Contracts can 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 


**Recordak’”’ is a trademark 


be for as little as one hour of machine and staff 
time per day. Or as much as 24 hours per day 
on a 7-day week basis. Work will continue at 
this rate until the number of linear feet of vital 
records contracted for have been produced. 


A most im- 
portant feature 
is that none of the 
materials used in 
this operation is 
considered stra- 
tegic or critical 
by the govern- 
ment. And mi- 
crofilm record 
stored in under- 
ground vaults are 
protected against 
contamination 
by atomic radiation, which is something else 
we can’t overlook these days. 


Easy to get started. Mail coupon below for 
more details. There’s no obligation. If you 
wish, a Recordak representative can call... 
advise you on the easiest, most economical way 
to enjoy this low-cost insurance. 


Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Koda- 
matic Indexing. 


If you already microfilm your vital records, 
you'll find the job is more than half done. 


If not, the Recordak representative can 
advise you about having it done either by 
Recordak or by your own personnel. Recordak 
has full range of microfilmers for this operation. 
Among these the new Recordak Reliant Micro- 
filmer with Kodamatic. Indexing offers high- 
speed microfilming with the added advantage 
of indexing your records directly on the film. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION K-5 

415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Vital-Record Security Service 


Bank 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Gentlemen: Please send me more details on: Recordak 
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CONTINENTAL COMPANIES 


You don’t need a pirate’s map, you don’t have to sail 
to Treasure Island in search of profit. You can uncover 
undreamed-of riches right in your own installment loan 
department. 

How? By making Continental’s PROTECTED 
PAYMENT PLAN a part of your installment loan 
program. PPP makes payments for borrowers when 
they are disabled because of accident or sickness, and 
pays off the insured balance in the event of their death. 
(Either life or accident and health coverage or both 
are available.) 

You profit from PPP in two ways: dealers and con- 
sumers are attracted to your bank, and your loans are 
protected against default. Write for a descriptive booklet 
and a realistic estimate of the profit that can accrue to 
your institution through PPP. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DIVISION 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPAN 
CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illin« 


Canadian Head Office 
160 Bloor St. East, Toronto 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Staff Gets Behind-Scenes 
Look at Bank’s Ads 


Tt First Camden National Bank 
A and Trust Company of Camden, 
N. J., the staff is taken behind the 
scenes and shown how the adver- 
tising is planned and written. 

The idea has been used only a 
short time, but the First says there 
has been a noticeable pickup in em- 
ployee interest in the ads and in the 
staff's understanding of the bank’s 
public relations aims. Let’s explain 
the simple plan with an example: 

A week before the “Pay off your 
debts . . . without financial gym- 
nastics” ad appeared (see cut), staff 
members received a preprint, with 
ashort memorandum signed by Vice- 
president Frederick J. Scholz and 
headed: ‘“‘Why was this advertise- 
ment designed this way?” 

First, the memo explained why a 
cartoon was used: the bank wanted 
the ad to be friendly and to have a 
visual stopper. More important was 
the creation of ‘a feeling of warmth 
and friendliness.” 


The Purpose 


The copy’s aim, said Mr. Scholz, 
was to “supply a good and powerful 
reason for the prospective borrower 
to come to us.” Therefore the head- 
line suggested that “debts can be 
paid off without undue difficulty.” 

After some further dissection of 
the ad, the memo said: “And here’s 
Where you come in. When the pros- 
pective borrower does appear, he 
May not mention this advertisement, 
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The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. COoLey. 


but he will appreciate your follow- 
through when you treat him in a 
friendly, warm and understanding 
manner. You may not be able to 
say ‘Yes’ to all loan applications, but 
when you say ‘No,’ try to say it in 


pay off your debts... 
without financial gymnastics 


sier 
noney 
too, for your Personal Loan is based on low 
bank rates, 
Come in and see the Personal Loan man at 
any of our seven convenient offices . . . you'll 
be glad you did. 


a way that will win a friend for 
First Camden. And remember — 
when you say ‘Yes,’ you have a 
wonderful opportunity to gain new 
friends and new users of many of 
our other services when your cus- 
tomers see that this bank really 
understands people. . 

In conclusion the memo said Mr. 
Scholz had been impressed with “the 
sound, creative-selling thinking be- 
hind this advertisement,’ and ex- 
pressed his hope that the staff would 
find “our behind-the-scenes discus- 
sion of it helpful to you as you 
think of your own relations with 
our customers and prospective cus- 
tomers.” 

“We like the program so well that 
we wish we had started it several 
years ago,” says Mr. Scholz. 


Bank to Salute State’s 
Outstanding Industry 


HE Bank of Virginia, Richmond, 

has a new annual “Salute to Vir- 
ginia Industry” program. Each year 
a specific firm will receive a citation 
for “outstanding contribution to the 
industrial enterprises and economic 
growth” of the state. 

President Thomas C. Boushall said 
the program has been created “to 
encourage Virginians to appreciate 
the importance of a balanced indus- 
trial growth and of the chain-reac- 
tion values of investment in industry 
for all segments of Virginia.” 

The 1958 citation was given to 
Reynolds Metals Company at a din- 
ner in Richmond. 
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. ‘Thousands of Americans enjoy life more fully 
\ because they can buy necessities and conven 
jences as well as luxuries or pay-while 
using” plans. 
But for some, payments on the car, pay 
ments on the ‘T'V, payments on the automatic | 
washer, the power mower and the outboard | 
motor get pretty burdensome. Juggling the 
fF pay check to meet all obligations takes some 
fancy financial gymnastics! | 
If you're in this situation it's time to find 
out how First Camden can smooth-out the } 
bumps in your financial program. We'll show i 
you how you can pay off all your debts and 
PAN 
ANY 


Haskell, the 
Heir-Raising 
Hare 


| think you have family problems, you should have known Haskell, 
the hare. 


His problems multiplied by leaps and bounds 
But Haskell wasn't one to brood or get himself in « stew 
he 


had the down payment for another acre. 
Then one night on the Rabbit-Transit, a neighbor bent Haskell’s ear. 
““Hask,” he said, “with that big family of yours, how in the world do you 
keep your heed above ground?” 
“It sure keeps me hopping,” said Haskell with a toothy smile. “But I'm 
never really in the hole because I put some lettuce asjde every week.” 
“How hare-brained can I get!" said his neighbor admiringly. “From now 
on I'm saving my cabbage, too!” 


‘Fables to Save Money With’ 


HAT’sS the title of a chuckling, 

persuasive, highly readable little 
brochure issued by Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago. It con- 
tains a dozen or more pleasant 
stories calculated to bring in the 
saver’s dollars—and how can they 
help doing just that! 

The best way to describe the book 
is to show one of the fables, so take 
a look at the cut. There are also 
stories about ‘Hector, the Squirrely 
Collector,” “Horatio, the Precocious 
Penguin,” “Hilary, the Lovestruck 
Hippo,” “Herman, the Erring Her- 
ring,” to mention a few. Each is 
illustrated with a drawing printed 
in green and white. 

On the last page Harris says: “We 
hope you enjoyed our little booklet 
of fables and that you’ll remember 
its message of thrift. We cordially 
invite you to open a savings account 
at the Harris. Although we would 
be happy to have you stop in and 
pay us a visit, we enclose the coupon 
for your convenience. ... ” 


First “Subliminal’’ Ad Is 
Published by Bank 


yu National Bank, with 50 
offices in Arizona, published ‘‘the 
world’s first subliminal newspaper 
ad.” Appearing in Phoenix and Tuc- 
son papers, it measured five columns 
by 15 inches and consisted of 17 lines 
of 18-point type explaining how 
“phantom selling’ techniques are 
used on television and radio. 

The “secret message” was a line of 
copy set in 4-point type between the 
larger text, reading: “Open a VNB 
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savings account for an _ insured 
future!” 

Mert Reade, advertising director, 
who had the idea, polled two score 
“typical readers” after the ad had 
been printed. A majority admitted 
the small type hadn’t registered until 
they came to the explanation at 


the end. 


Newsworthy 


TATE-PLANTERS Bank of Com- 
merce and Trusts, Richmond, 


Radio Month 


May is National Radio M 
“the biggest single celeb: 
in the history of comm: 
radio.” Says the National sso- 
ciation of Broadcasters: ‘The 
Month will provide an opportun- 
ity for broadcasters to give fur- 
ther emphasis to their medium, 
as a purveyor of fine enter‘ain- 
ment, as a vital instrument of 
public service, and as a most ef- 
fective advertising vehicle.” Sta- 
tions have planned open houses, 
special programs, community 
service projects, and advertising 
promotions. 


nth, 
ition 
reial 


Va., is keeping the public informed 
on the progress of its automation. 
An ad headed “Automation: Second 
Stage” announced the conversion of 
standard checking accounts to the 
new system. The bank installed one 
of the machines in the main office 
lobby, and showed a color film on 
electronic bookkeeping. 
Automation of special checking ac- 
counts, instituted some months be- 
fore, had also been explained in ad- 
vertising and other media. 


a “SUBLIMINAL” message : 


You may be aware of the experimental technique 


that has the odvectisieg world in a furor. We 


refer to the new (and enasky) approach called 


“subliminal” or “phantom” calling. 


This is Valley Na- 
tional’s “sublim- 
inal” ad. The line 
you can’t read 
(because of the 
size reduction) 
says: “Open a 
VNB savings ac- 
count for an in- 
sured future!” 


On TV, a line such as “eat gual is flashed 


many times during a show—so fast it is “only 


registered on the subconscious mind.” On radio, 


the message is way below meal broadcasting 


intensity, such as whispering. Some advertising 


folks claim it works wonders. 


Well, the Valley Bank is always willing to try 


something if it promotes a 


world’s first subliminal newspaper ad! 


You will have been exposed to our secret message 


13 times. Our statisticians will check all offices next 


week to note any increases. We hope it works! 


he got when he opened the front door at night 
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In photo at right 
Munro Brown, 
manager, Bank of 
Montreal’s public 
relations depart- 
ment, points to a 
3 - dimensional 
display. His com- 
panion is Jack S. 
Hughes, a Mon- 
treal branch man- 
ager 


Folders describing services of The Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, are placed in a rack attached to the employees’ 
bulletin board near the cafeteria. Vice-president Garnett 
Carter says several hundred of the leaflets are thus being 
circulated each month. The bank also has folder racks at 
lobby displays and in active customer traffic areas. Distribu- 
tion of the reading matter has increased 30% since it was 


made readily available 


For the Idea File 


Foreign Trade Talks 


Four lectures on international 
trade, given for businessmen by City 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were so popular that 
the bank repeated the series for its 
correspondent banks in the area. 
Subjects covered included letters of 
credit, transfer of funds, foreign col- 
lections, sight and time drafts, roy- 


alties, foreign payments, mechanics 
of foreign exchange, non-recourse 
transactions, short- and medium- 
term financing, and credit insurance. 
The speaker was B. W. Unge, assis- 
tant vice-president and manager of 
the bank’s foreign department. 


Three-Dimension Displays 


Bank of Montreal is using dra- 
matic three-dimension displays as 
savings promotion cards in buses 
and trams, and as illuminated signs 
in the branches. The bank says the 


campaign is proving ‘well worth- 
while.” A realistic likeness of the 
passbook appears in each of the 
displays. 


Food for Customers 


We’re told that several banking 
offices on Long Island have given 
bags of packaged foods to openers 
of new accounts and to old customers 
who add to existing accounts. Secur- 
ity National Bank in Suffolk County, 
for example, offered an insulated 
picnic bag filled with eight pounds 
of nationally advertised edibles. 


Cooperative Ad 


The 36 members of the Bergen 
County (N.J.) Bankers Association 
joined in publishing a consolidated 
financial statement, with comparative 
figures. Brief copy called attention 
to a $58,000,000 rise in deposits. 


A Dozen Advertising Tips 


techniques were suggested to the Ohio Bankers 
Association’s new business and public relations confer- 
ence by Melvin E. Tharp, advertising director of The 
Columbus Dispatch. 

(1) Decide what’s unique about your bank and then 
advertise it to your potential customers. (Maybe it has 
more branches than any other bank, or the town’s only 
drive-in, or a distinctive instalment loan service.) 

(2) Talk to your customers. Learn what they like 
about your bank, and then advertise these things to non- 
customers. 

(3) Once you get a theme, stick to it. Remember, 
when you and your associates are sick and tired of your 
campaign, only then is it beginning to impress the 
public. 

(4) Advertise truthfully and in good taste. 

(5) Advertise consistently. That means every week 
of the year. Every day new people need your services. 

(6) Time your advertising, and it won’t be behind the 
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times. Concentrate on auto loans in the months most _ 
autos are sold, your home loan ads during the season — 
of greatest real estate activity. 

(7) Have an advertising plan, not plans. 

(8) Concentrate—don’t scatter. A modest budget 
must not be dissipated through a dozen media. Select 
your medium and then be dominant in it. 

(9) Remember, to the public your advertising is you. 

(10) Be sure everybody on the staff knows what and 
when you are advertising. Tell your employees about 
a new campaign before the public does. 

(11) Put the benefits to the prospect in the headline 
and in the copy. (“Our bank is as near to you as the 
nearest mail box.” “We'll plan your trust to suit your 
needs.”’) 

(12) Repeat successful advertising ideas and they'll 


‘repeat their success. 


“Don’t worry about your competitor’s advertising,” 
counseled Mr. Tharp. “Worry about your own.” a 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE PROMOTIONS——— 


Bank's Ads Tell Town's Success Story 


S$ a community service, The Peo- 
A ples State Bank of St. Joseph. 
Mich., ran a series of weekly 
newspaper ads that told the success 
stories of individual businesses in 
the town and the work of community 
projects. The program, titled “The 
St. Joseph Story,” lasted a year— 
the bank’s 25th—and when it was 
completed local businessmen were so 
pleased that they bought a full page 
ad saluting “Our Bank.” 

The ads appeared each Monday. 
Varying from page size to 6 columns 
by 16 inches, they included 39 in- 
sertions covering local commercial 
enterprises and 10 community proj- 
ects. Three advertised the Peoples 
itself. 

“We didn’t embark on the program 
as a commercial venture seeking 
tangible results,” says President 
John S. Stubblefield. “Rather, we 
undertook it as a community service. 
The fact that our deposits and de- 
positors increased during the year 
is a pleasant by-product; we did not 
deliberately seek it.” 

The bank felt, Mr. Stubblefield re- 
ports, that the St. Joseph commun- 
ity had “shown remarkable progress 
since we joined it in 1932,” and that 
in some way this progress should be 
conveyed to everybody. The Peoples’ 
25th anniversary offered the perfect 
vehicle. 

“The results of ‘The St. Joseph 
Story,’ in terms of community inter- 
est and reaction, and goodwill for 
our bank were far greater than we 
anticipated,” he reports. “We think 
these benefits will continue for a 
long time.” 

Supplementing the newspaper in- 
sertions were 220 one-minute radio 
spot interviews and 476 5-minute in- 
terviews in which President Stubble- 
field visited with the subjects of the 
advertising. 

Total cost of the campaign was 
$28,603.94. In the year the bank’s 
deposits increased $278,856 and there 
were 564 new depositors. 
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The series began with an ad about 
the bank; it pictured the board of 
directors and officers, and the indi- 
vidual employees. The public was 
told that the characters in “The 
St. Joseph Story” were to be bank 
customers who had contributed to 
the community’s growth. 

Sponsors of the “sequel’’ ad ex- 
pressing appreciation for what the 
bank had done called the series 
“warm, inspiring. It’s given us all 
a chance,” they said, “to pause for 


moment and take stock—to thank. 
fully appraise this community and 
our role in it. But something vital, 
to our way of thinking, is missing 
so far in the written pages of The 
St. Joseph Story: the real story in 
human terms of The Peoples State 
Bank of St. Joseph.” 

Copy went on to speak pleasantly 
of “Our Bank.” Signatures of some 
80 individuals appeared on the ad. 

The series was done by public re- 
lations counsel. 


One of the Peoples State Bank ads in the community series 
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ARENT WHOLESALE PROD 


local young man didn't went te be @ shoe clerk. 
tm 1919, shortly efter World Wer I, Vernon L. Arent 
from the U. $. Army. Fer the first time 
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Arent—Whelesete 
February, 1925, about five years after the young men 
eeturned te his home town. He come te stay. V.L. Arent 
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wery of the befter resteurants in the Twin Cities, or Twin Cities. 
- enjoy perishable fruits ond vegetables the year-round, The business grew with the St. Joseph community. “Ww 
is not simply because you con efford te pey tor them. of @ yeer, chout hundred cor- 
Many communities much larger then St. Joseph end ere brought te the Twin Cities ] 
Benton Harber combined don't enjoy these luxuries. his staff of six. Every dey, rein or alsc 
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Within 30 efter fruit 
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« =¢ ee he hed seen. Unbelievable as it may seem todey, he 18, and started on its wey to Arent 
didn't want to return to old St. Jee, his home town. leading hotels and restaurants in the ma 
% (Remember this wes neerly 40 years age!) Twin City area,” occording te the proprietor. 
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“The Mon Whe Come Bock” shoes. But not fer very long. Whet he sew of the world, & is easy to understand. He has contributed to, and lig 
in ether people's shoes, locked buster. participated in, the continuing growth of the St. Joseph 
Bank since the dey lt opened. 
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How to Impress Women 


MARJORIE DAWSON 


HAT is the difference between 
V one woman and 1,000,000 wo- 

men? Why should men be 
able to sell so successfully on a per- 
sonal level to one woman, and fall 
flat on their attractive faces before 
women in the mass? 

Not all men do of course. Some 
are sufficiently imaginative to have 
grasped the secret of mass communi- 
cation with the opposite sex. Their 
successful efforts are plain to see in 
newspapers and in women’s maga- 
zines. So are the unsuccessful efforts 
of the others, whose basic attitude 
seems to be, “Why can’t women be 
more like men? Well, let’s pretend 
they are.” And out come busy ads 
with wordy copy banging out the 
Six Reasons Why! 

It is a curious fact that practically 
every male can communicate with 
at least one female on the personal 
level. And he doesn’t give her Six 
Reasons Why. Once a woman has 
been sold on the emotional level, 
she'll find the words to rationalize 
her decesion. 

It is only when the John of the 
advertising world finds himself ad- 
dressing ‘‘women en masse” that his 
sure touch fumbles. What he should 
remember is that all women have 
just one thing in common: they are 
feminine. Their reactions are highly 
subjective, highly personal. Those 
who angrily contest this statement 
are usually the ladies themselves... 
the intelligent ones who really should 
know better. 


Women Do Think Differently 


Backed up by a good deal of re- 
search, however, I say again that 
we women are intensely personal in 
our reactions. We want to know 
“What’s in this thing for me?” We 
also have the power to project our- 
selves into any given situation and 
“try it on for size.” If it fits and 
makes us feel good, we will proceed 
to sell ourselves with the speed of 
light on the basis of one single ad- 
vertisement. Then, if our new desire 
can be fitted well up on our list 
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As every banker knows, the wo- 
men have a powerful hand in the 
national economy. Their immeasur- 
able influence on spending—for bank 
services as well as for consumer 
goods—is a challenge to advertising 
and to merchandising. In this article 
by MARJORIE DAWSON, published 
with permission of Printers’ Ink, are 
some observations on how to reach, 
with your sales message, the holders 
of the family purse strings. 


of high priority requirements (every 
woman has a built-in Needometer), 
we buy. If the item is of low cost, 
we will buy anyway. 

The most successful advertising to 
a woman, therefore, basically offers 
a situation into which she can project 
herself, her husband, her children, 
her home. Women always judge ad- 
vertisements in relation to these 
constants. 

Research has proved that, by and 
large, the most consistently success- 
ful advertising for women, apart 
from newspaper point-of-sale ads, is 
in the pages of the women’s service 
books and the supermarket maga- 
zines. There the ads are devised 
specifically for us in our careers as 
homemakers, as well as in our per- 
sonal capacity as members of the 
female sex. We use them as valued 
educational material to guide us in 
our business as purchasers for the 
family. 

Against these standards, how 
many TV commercials really measure 
up? Too many of the situations 
dreamed up to entice us are as phony 
as a three dollar bill—the lady in 
her best clothes wielding the vacuum 
cleaner or doing the family wash; 
the dramatizations with dialogue 
that no one could possibly speak in 
normal tones; the flowery praise in 
ad language rather than ordinary 
daily conversation. Products are sold 
in spite of, rather than because of, 
such commercials. 


If you have to shout so hard about 
your product, says the average 
woman, there must be something 
wrong with it. 

If we’re not getting hard sell or 
over-loud soft sell, we often get 
phony sentimentality — product sell 
disguised as love-making. Or else 
we get glaring breaches of good taste 
in mixed company—distasteful per- 
spiration stains on a lovely dress; 
the rough scrape of a razor on a 
heavily bearded chin; or the charm- 
ing young lady rudely accosted by 
a stranger on the street with the 
words: ‘Madam, what do you do 
about dandruff?” 


Acceptable Identification 


What should a good commercial be 
-—for a woman, that is? Well, the 
Coty girl with her glamorous hat is 
one example. So is the first part of 
the Italian chef with his Comet 
cleanser. If Dove soap is as good as 
its excellent mood-commercial, its 
sales should be spectacular. I, my- 
self, rushed right out and bought 
Playtex baby pants for all the in- 
fants I knew because of a beguiling 
commercial with demurely pantied 
puppet-babies singing “How dry I 
am.” These are charming commer- 
cials which we can accept, situations 
with which we can identify. 

Extremely effective, too, is the 
commercial woven casually into the 
program by a beloved star. The star 
of the show can be a great seller 
if there is: (1) an affinity between 
the program content and the goods 
sold and (2) an affinity between the 
mood already established and the 
product being advertised. Even then, 
there must be brevity. 

So think of us personally, gentle- 
men. Think of us as individual and 
charming women in whose homes 
you are a guest. And watch your 
words. There’s no need for logor- 
rhoea* if you’ll just tell us your de- 
lightful secrets, quickly, in our own 
language, which so often isn’t verbal 
at all. 


* Excessive and often incoherent talkativeness. 
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BUSINESS AIDS 


Your Customers Can 


BANKING’s Reader Service 


Tue questions and answers printed here suggest the variety of 
information which BANKING can help you get for your customers. 


Have you a problem? 


If we can be of help to you—or through you, to your customers 


—we'll be glad to try. 


If handling your inquiry involves only a nominal expenditure 
of time, or can be answered in this section, there will be no charge. 
For time-consuming reports on special subjects, BANKING will 


bill you its actual cost. 


Corner Locations 


Q. Isn’t a corner location always 
the best for a retail store, consider- 
ing the fact that it is always more 
expensive to buy or rent? 


A. The answer depends on the kind 
of store and the kinds of other stores 
in the block. A corner location is 
not always the most desirable. Peo- 
ple like to go from store to store 
when out shopping. Some merchants 
capitalize on this fact by choosing 
a location in the middle of the block. 
They catch some of their neighbors’ 
customers. ‘Five-and-tens,” for ex- 
ample, usually seek a mid-block lo- 
cation. For some stores, traffic at 
the corner may be too fluid. People 
may hurry by to make the green 
light. Traffic on the side street may 
be very light. so that nearly as 
many potential customers will pass 
the midblock location as pass the 
corner. In the case of a restaurant, 
however, location is far less im- 
portant. Customers will go out of 
their way to find an eating place 
with a good reputation. 

Two Commerce Department pub- 
lications worth consulting in the 
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above connection are: The Location 
Structure of Retail Trade, by I. K. 
Rolph (Domestic Commerce Series 
-—No. 80), and Selecting a Store Lo- 
cation, by Helen G. Canoyer (Eco- 
nomic Series—No. 56). An article 
in The American Marketing Journal, 
July 1935, “Qualitative Character of 
Pedestrian Traffic,” by W. H. Meese- 
role, is also recommended. 


Delivery Service 


Q. A retail grocer, feeling the 
competition of a supermarket across 
the street, wants to borrow or buy 
some trucks to deliver his merchan- 
dise. Since the supermarket does 
not deliver, the merchant hopes thus 
to recapture lost business. Is this 
a good idea? 

A. It all depends on the available 
trade, its size and nature. If the 
store serves an apartment-house 
neighborhood, where the people buy 
frequently and in small amounts and 
are unlikely to order groceries by 
phone, investment in the trucks may 
prove rather unproductive. A care- 
ful study of the market area to be 
served should precede such a step on 
the part of the retail grocer. 


Varied Federal Aid 


Q. What is the best way for us 
to make sure that our community, 
now suffering from the recession, is 
getting all the Federal aid to which 
we are entitled? 


A. The Department of Commerce 
has a 20¢ pamphlet that would prove 
helpful for your purposes: Federal 
Activities Helpful to Communities. 
It may be bought from the GPO in 
Washington or from any field office 
of the department. Among other 
subjects, the pamphlet deals with aid 
in developing needed public facilities 
such as sewage treatment works, 
housing aid, technical and financial 
assistance to depressed areas, pref- 
erences to labor-surplus areas in the 
placing of Government contracts, 
etc. 


Selling to the Army 


Q. A firm has developed a prod- 
uct which the Army could use. To 
whom should it write? 

A. Try the Department of the 
Army Procurement Center, Old 
Post Office Building, Washington 
25, D. C. Depending on what the 
item is, application should be made 
to any one or more appropriate pur- 
chasing offices scattered over the 
country. A list of such offices is 
contained in the Government docu- 
ment, How to Sell to the Department 
of Defense; also in Purchased Items 
and Purchasing Locations of the 
Department of Defense. 

A privately published monthly 
magazine is The Military Market, 
armed services buyers and suppliers 
guide, available for $3 a year from 
the Army Times Publishing Co., 2020 
M Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES ~ 
A.B.A. “BLUE RIBBON” 


Newspaper Advertisements for Country Banks 


Out-of-Date is this mode of travel; 
but no more so than the need to travel at all — 
when it comes to paying bills. The mails speed 
checks anywhere, sofely. Open a checking ac- 
count with us. Then, when you'd rather avoid a 
bill-paying jount you can quickly and easily 


Pay With Checks! 


YOU CAN 
PAY YOUR BILLS HERE — 


when wintry weather makes a special trip to town 
uuunviting or impossible—once you have your own 
checking account. Checks can be mailed, safely. 


OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT HERE! 


A.CHEER for all they help our youth to learn about 
being capable farmers . 

A CHEER for all they help our youth to learn about 
being self-reliant people . 

A CHEER for all they help our youth to learn about 
beifg good neighbors and good citizens! 


DON'T TURN UP YOUR 
NOSE AT YOUR 
CHICKEN 

FEED! 


| Sound advice for people, too, young or old, 


“Chicken feed”—the small sums of money that you 


| spend more from habit than desire ~ can help a 


cash backlog grow big surprisingly fas. Simply 
hold on to ‘em—and get the habit of deposit- 
ing regularly in a bank savings account with us! 


| TWE BEST TIME TO GET STARTED NOW! 


i serving agricultural communities: a 

were yes the top 50 chosen by subscribers to the A.B.A. 
Proofs-in-Advance plan of newspaper advertising during a 2-year 
period. Now your bank—and in other comm es where 
there is no P.1.A. plan subscriber—can capitalize on the tested 
effectiveness of these ads. Now you can publish these attractive, 
persuasive ads in your local newspaper, over your signature, to 
attract more business from farmers. You will have exclusive use 
of this special series in your community. (Here the ads are re- 


4-H CLUBS 


We salute the 4-H Clubs — and 
their members, especially the fine 
boys and girls of our own com- 
munity. We are always ready to 
cooperate with them. 


duced in size—each mat is actually 2 columns x 6”.) 


Do you use them all? 


CHECKING ACCOUNT 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
Low-cost Loans 


These are just some of the 
services and facilities we 
offer, to help with your 
money matters. Put them 
to work — and ask about 
others that can prove a 
really great boon to you 


ON 
THEIR 


ACCOUNT 


...to help provide for your youngsters a 
greater measure of security and opportunity, 
build up a steadily-growing sarings backlog in 


YOUR ACCOUNT HERE 


A checking 
account 


Farm folks everywhere heartily 
endorse the many benefits of a 
checking account. We invite 
you to open your account here. 


PEOPLE, who have to save time, can take a 
direct roue when there's a bill-paying 
course to be run: They can mail checks, Open 
a checking account ac our bank and try it! 


ONLY KIND OF 
JAM HE'LL 
EVER GET 
(NTO? 


One thing is sure: He'll avoid a lot of money 
problems all through life if he establishes the 
habitof saving while he’s young, and sticks to it. 


ENCOURAGE YOUR CHILDREN TO PRACTICE THRIFT. 
WE WILL WELCOME THEIR SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


PLOWING 


We mean plowing through snow to get to town, 
when the drifts are high. If you must go, you must. 
But you needn't, just to pay your bills, if you have 
a checking account. Checks can be mailed, safely. 


OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT WITH US BEFORE 
THE REALLY “HEAVY” WEATHER SETS INI 


these 


om 3 steps 
will save you 
MANY! 


1. Come into our bank soon — and 
2. Open a checking account — and 
3. Start paying bills with checks: 


YOU CAN SEND CHECKS, SAFELY, BY MAIL! 


__ Wea IT WiTH PRIDE / 


Your 4-H emblem symbol- 
izes worth-while ideals and 


stick-to-it-iveness thot 
mokes for successful form- 
ers.and responsible citizens. 
You bring that quality to 
your Club work, ond the 
work helps to develop it. 


We're proud of you 4-H 
members, and of all that 
you do. Keep it up! If you 
think that we con be help- 
ful to you anywhere olong 


the line, please call on us. | 


Farm Series #BR-F consists of 
12 ads, complete in mat form, 
ready for the newspaper to 
add. your bank's signature. 
Total cost is $11.75. To order, 
write the Advertising Depart- 
ment, American Bankers As- 
sociation, 12 East 36th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNCIL mailing to all members 
A in April announced that A.B.A. films can now be 
rented by banks and bank groups for temporary 

use as well as purchased for permanent use. 


Ownership Through Rentals 


Under the new plan, members may rent A.B.A. films 
for local showings when suitable sponsorship opportuni- 
ties occur. A unique feature of this plan enables renters 
to acquire permanent ownership of selected films after a 
prescribed number of rentals. Each rental, therefore, 
is a step toward eventual film ownership. 

Provision has been made for renting banks or bank 
groups to obtain A.B.A. films directly from four regional 
offices, located in California, Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Texas. 


New Booklet 


A new booklet, National A.B.A. Film Program, de- 
scribes the rental plan in detail. The booklet, available 
through the Public Relations Council, answers specific 
questions: 

® Why sponsored 16mm sound films? 

® What is the A.B.A. Film Program? 

@ What are A.B.A. films about? 

® How and by whom may A.B.A. films be obtained? 

® To whom may A.B.A. films be shown? 

@ What has been the reaction to A.B.A. films? 

© Why aren’t A.B.A. films free to members? 


Four-Way Distribution 


The Public Relations Council now distributes A.B.A. 
films in four different ways: 

1. Bank Purchase Plan. Bank sponsors can purchase 
prints of A.B.A. films for permanent ownership and 
local use with or without their own identification leaders. 
Purchase order forms and descriptive information are 
obtainable on request. 1 

2. Bank Rental Plan. Banks and bank groups can 
now rent A.B.A films for temporary use locally. Rental 
order forms and descriptive information are obtainable 
on request. 

3. Film Library Plan. Prints of A.B.A. films may be 
donated or loaned for definite or indefinite periods di- 
rectly to qualified nonbanking organizations with na- 
tionwide, regional, or statewide distribution facilities. 

4. Direct User Plan. When no local sponsorship tie- 
ins can be arranged with banks, bank groups or film 
libraries, A.B.A. films are loaned directly to qualified 
nonbank users. 
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A.B.A. films currently available: 

Pay to the Order Of . . . about checks and checking 
accounts. 

How Banks Serve. . 
functions. 

Money Talks . 
ment. 

A: Future to Bank On... about banking as a 
vocation for high school graduates. 

Using Bank Credit . . . about bank credit and how 
to use it. 

A Bone for Spotty . . . about saving at banks for 
elementary school children 

How to Use Your Bank . . . how bank services 
can be utilized for a variety of personal needs and 
desires. 

Future Unlimited .. . about challenges, opportu- 
nities and rewards of banking as a career. 

Banking on Farmers . . . how banks and farmers 
can work together for mutual benefit. 


. about three basic bank 


. about personal money manage- 


Results 


Over 5,000 prints of A.B.A. films have been pur- 
chased for local sponsorship by more than 2,000 
banks and bank groups in all 48 states. It is 
estimated that 15,000,000 people, mostly young peo- 
ple, have seen A.B.A. films since the first one was 
produced in 1949. Average cost of this program has 
been about two cents per viewer. 


‘Local Investment’ 


According to Melville M. Parker, chairman of the 
Public Relations Council and executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Lebanon, Pa. 

“Your participation in the National A.B.A. Film 
Program can be a local investment for better public 
understanding, approval and support of banking, na- 
tionally.” 


Write to the Public Relations Council, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36 Street, New York 
16, New York, for descriptive information on A.B.A. 
films, including rental or purchase order forms. 
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NEW! THE SMITH-CORONA SECRETARIAL BRINGS YOU 


act, ion’ 


Test and discover the new lighter touch and livelier action 
that means more typing speed, greater typing ease! 


More typing freedom, more typing speed on the new Smith-Corona LOOK AT THESE EXCITING SECRETARIAL FEATURES! 
Secretarial Typewriter! New Speed Booster accelerates every stroke Clean, Modern Appearance + Seven Decorator Colors + Rugged 


Construction * Exclusive Total Tab Clear Lever Instant-Set 
with less typing effort, makes the keyboard come alive — actually © 


gives you greater typing ease. The new Secretarial is available in fabric and carbon ribbon 

And Smith-Corona’s Accelerator Action also brings you a marked models, in a complete range of type styles and carriage widths. 
improvement in typing quality! Each character prints the same 
clear, crisp impression — gives a uniform, professional appearance THE NEW 
to every page of every typing job. 


Discover for yourself the light, lively touch, the crisp, clean 
write of Accelerator Action on the new Smith-Corona Secretarial. SMITH-CORONA 
Call your local Smith-Corona representative for a demonstration 


or a ten-day trial in your own office today! SECRETARIAL 
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The first car of hay to arrive in the First National of Leesburg’s “Operation Haylift” was unloaded in the county seat, 
Tavares, Fla, At right, assisting in the unloading, is President J. Carlisle Rogers. Others, left to right, Lake County Cattle. 
man Lane Blanton, County Agent R. E. Norris, and Assistant County Agent William Bass 


News for Country Bankers 


“We Call It the Greatest Public Relations 
Effort Ever Heard of Anywhere”—Orlando Sentinel Star 


ANLEY POoGvuE, feature writer for 
the Orlando (Fla.) Sentinel 
Star, tells a bank’s public relations 
story so well that we are reporting 
it in his words: 


“The First National Bank of Lees- 
burg calls it ‘Operation Haylift.’ The 
cattlemen of Lake and Sumter coun- 
ties call it a public spirited human- 
itarian deed unequaled in Central 
Florida. We call it the greatest 
public relations effort we ever heard 
of anywhere. Here’s what it’s all 
about: 


“A group of cattlemen over in 
Lake County told Carlisle Rogers, 
president of the First National Bank 
of Leesburg, that cattle were getting 
in bad shape, food was next to im- 
possible to get, and things would 
rapidly get worse if hay were not 
obtained, but quick. [ED. Cattle in 
certain sections of Florida were se- 
riously affected by high water, ex- 
tremely cold weather, and a short- 
age of grass. ] 

“Rogers is a cattleman himself 
and a quick survey of the situation 
showed him the cattle growers were 
not crying ‘wolf.’ Rogers contacted 
Bob Norris, Lake County agent, and 
his assistant Billy Bass, and told 
them to locate hay that could be 
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purchased and shipped to Lake 
County immediately. 

nh . Rogers called a bank in 
Alamo and over the telephone ar- 
ranged for the Alamo bank to pay 
the farmers for the hay and ship 
it in train car lots to his bank in 
Lake County. Carlisle then called 
in a bunch of the cattle people and 
told them hay was on the way. 

“‘We will pay the bill for the 
hay’,” he said. “ ‘We will pay the 
freight. Incidentally, this is at 
half price under the disaster rates 
set up by the ICC. You boys divide 
up the hay where it is needed and 
keep some sort of track of how 
much each man is getting, and when 
we get the cattle back in good shape 
we will figure out what it will cost. 

“The First National Bank of 
Leesburg has ordered 31 cars of the 
Tennessee hay. [ED. In excess of 
500 tons.] As the hay arrives the 
cattle growers divide it up on the 
basis of critical need. 

“*We are not in the cattle feed 
business,’ Rogers said. ‘We don’t 
even have scales to weigh the bales 
of hay, and we have no bookkeeping 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


system set up that can step right 
in and handle this. But this we 
know, we have never lost a dollar 
in our dealings with cattle people. 
They needed help and needed it fast, 
and this was the only way we could 
see to do the job.’ ” 

Carlisle Rogers, to whom “public 
relations” is a way of life and not 
mere words, has this to say about 
“Operation Haylift”: 

“In all my experience here in the 
bank, I have never seen any one 
thing that has been more appreci- 
ated than this effort on our part. 
When the first cars rolled into the 
various towns, and the majority of 
cars were supposedly shipped to in- 
dividual ranchers, we had as many 
as 13 dairy and cattle men begging 
for hay. We allowed each one of 
them to get enough to tide them 
over until later shipments.” 


How Youth Loan Plan Works 


ITH its eye on the future, the 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, in 1956 converted its lim- 
ited youth financing program to 4 
full scale program of assistance to 
4-H and FFA members in the con- 
viction that this service is an edu- 
cational one. The simplified proced- 
ure followed by the bank in making 
these loans is as follows: 
(1) Combination application and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
MARCH 31, 1958 


Cash and Due From Banks 
U.S. Government Securities . 


State and Municipal Securities . 


Other Bonds and Securities . 


Loans (less reserves ) 

Farned Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability under 
Acceptances and L/C 


Bank Premises and Equipment 


Other Assets 
TOTAL 


Capital 
Undivided Profits 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Interest Collected —Unearned 


RESOURCES 


$1,217 
144.122.895.51 


l 
4 
1 


5,635,327.61 


LIABILITIES 


$ 73,500,000.00 
73,500,000.00 
66,862,804.75 


1 795,165.44 


$ 537,324,037.25 


1,377,553,388.56 


1,130,216,491.92 
12,185,926.46 


9,431,238.25 
23,719,292.96 
911,347.27 


$3,091,341,722.67 


$ 213,862,804.75 


26,582,236.52 
11,975,144.29 


Acceptances and Letters of 
Credit Liability 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits —Time 
—Demand 
TOTAL 


$1,103,737,753.78 
1.724216,814.10 


9,431,238.25 
1,535,730.98 


2,827,954,567.88 
$3,091,341,722.67 


Securities carried at $405,803,461.27 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Govern- 
ment, State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CHESTER A. RUDE 
Vice Chairman 


ARNOLD O. BECKMAN 
President, 
Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
PHILIP BOYD 
Property Development and 
Management 
WALTER W. CANDY, JR. 
President, Bullock’s, Inc. 
(ORMAN CHANDLER 
Publisher, Los Angeles Times 


HANNON CRANDALL, JR. 
President, 
California Hardware Co. 


HOMAS A, J. DOCKWEILER 
Attorney 


PAUL D. 


senior Vice President 


V. H. ROSSETTI 


Honorary Chairman 


JAMES E. SHELTON 
Chairman 


ELDEN SMITH 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


GABRIEL C. DUQUE 
Attorney 


BRYANT ESSICK 
President, 
Essick Manufacturing Co. 
PHILIP S. FOGG 
Chairman of the Board 


Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp. 


ROBERT E. GROSS 
Chairman of the Board 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 


OSCAR LAWLER 
Attorney 


JOHN O'MELVENY 
Attorney 


LLoyp L. AUSTIN 
President 


FRED B. ORTMAN 
Associate Director 
Stanford Research Institute 


JOHN J. PIKE 
President, The Republic 
Supply Co. of California 


ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
Chairman of the Board 
Carnation Co. 

ALLEN J. SUTHERLAND 
Senior Vice President 


MILTON M. TEAGUE 
Vice President and General 
Manager Limoneira Co. 


EDWARD R. VALENTINE 
Board Chairman & President 
Robinson Building Co. 


ECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Los Angeles 54 + Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 
San Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego * San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OVER 200 OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
SERVING SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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financial statement. (a) Application 
includes number and kind of projects 
previously completed and profit or 
loss involved. (b) Purpose of loan 
with maximum loan requested and 
margin to be deposited. (c) Approval 
by FFA instructor or 4-H leader as 
well as parents or guardian of ap- 
plicant. 

(2) Crop budget form—supple- 
ment of statement of estimated re- 
turns. 

(3) Livestock budget form—sup- 
plement of repayment schedule in- 
cluding estimated gross returns with 
approval of FFA instructor or 4-H 
leader. 

“We are proud to say that during 
the entire history of 4-H and FFA 
financing,” reports Assistant Cashier 
Everett T. Brown, “no losses have 
ever occurred and our volume of 
loans have increased over 600% 
since our new policies and procedures 
were initiated.” 


Kansas Farm “Rep” Study 


study of “Agri- 
cultural Representatives in Kan- 
sas Banks” has been made by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Manhattan. A few of the sta- 
tistics included in this survey: 


TABLE 1. Agricultural Represen- 
tative Salaries in 32 Banks 


Salary and 
Salary other income 
Amount only from bank 
Less than $4,000 5* 
$4,000-$ 5,000 5 
5,000- 6,000 10 
6,000- 8,000 11 
8,000- 10,000 — 
More than 10,000 1 


Total 32 


*Two worked only part-time. 


TABLE 2. % of Time Spent 

Outside 
% of 
time 
0- 5 
6-10 
11-20 
21-30 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 


No. of 
repres. 


Earl Coke Gets 4-H Award 


ANK OF AMERICA Vice-president 
Earl J. Coke (San Francisco) 
has been named one of eight national 
4-H Alumni Recognition Winners for 
1958. He will receive his award 
during the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress in Chicago next December. 
Mr. Coke has served as an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture 
and director of the University of 
California’s Agricultural Extension 
Service. He joined the bank in 1955. 


% of No. of 
time repres. 
61-70 2 
71-80 1 
81-90 2 


Total 30 


TABLE 3. % of Outside 
Time Spent With Farmers 
No. of 
farmers 


% spent 
with farmers 
Less than 51 

51-60 
61-70 
71-80 
81-90 
91-100 


Total 


TABLE 4. Assets of 33 Banks With 
Agricultural Representatives 


No. of 
banks 


Assets 
(million dollars) 


More than 10 


Total 


TABLE 5. Farm Loan % of Total 
Loans in 28 Banks With Farm ‘Rep’ 


% No. of banks 
30 or less 
31-40 
41-50 
51-60 
61-70 
71 or more 


| 


Total 


oo 


Handling Farms in Trust 


A NEW booklet, Handling Farms 
and Ranches in Trust, has been 
issued by the Trust Division of the 
A.B.A., Walter Kennedy, Trust Dj- 
vision president, has announced. The 
34-page booklet contains six articles 
reprinted from the Division’s month- 
ly magazine, The Trust Bulletin, 
These are: 

“Farm and Ranch Operations in 
Trust,” by Edgar T. Savidge, dep- 
uty manager, A.B.A., and secretary, 
Agricultural Commission ; “Handling 
Farms in Trust in the Midwest,” by 
Noel T. Robinson, vice-president and 
trust officer, Central National Bank 
and Trust Co., Des Moines; ‘“Han- 
dling Farms in Trust in the South- 
east,” by Archie W. McLean, presi- 
dent and trust officer, and E. V. §. 
Draper, associate trust officer, The 
Planters National Bank and Trust 
Co., Rocky Mount, N. C.; “How a 
City Bank Handles Farms in Trust,” 
by John Jay Borland, vice-president, 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co., Chicago; “Ranch 
Management as a Trust Service in 
the Southwest,” by W. J. Bury, trust 
officer, Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; and “Farm Property 
Problems in the Pacific Northwest,” 
by John F. Trowbridge, trust officer, 
The National Bank of Commerce, 
Yakima, Wash. 

Member banks may obtain copies 
of the new booklet from the Trust 
Division, A.B.A., 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., at a cost of 35 
cents each. 


Costs and Returns in Farming 


M* of the phenomenal growth 
and development in American 
agriculture has come about by 
greater use of capital as a direct 
outlay for enlarging the farm busi- 
ness and in replacing labor and other 
resources, said Wylie D. Goodsell, 
agricultural economist, Farm Eco- 
nomics Research Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, before the 
Delaware Bankers Clinic. 

In 1957, he said, investment in 
United States agriculture was about 
$104.5-billion. In constant dollars, 
it was about a fourth greater than 
in 1940. Farm output was about 
two-fifths greater than in 1940, and 
this greater output in 1957 was from 
about four-fifths as many farms as 
in 1940. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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Banker Paul Fleming and Purina Dealer Marion Beach 
see a bright future for agriculture in Jersey County. 


BANKER BUILDS VOLUME 
THROUGH PURINA DEALER 


‘While we make many loans 
direct to farmers,” says Presi- 
dent Fleming of The State Bank 
of Jerseyville, Illinois, “‘a con- 
siderable volume of profitable 
rural business has come to us 
through our local Purina Dealer 
here in Jerseyville, the Beach 
Grain Company. And our 
charge-offs on rural loans in the 
last ten years have been prac- 
tically nil.” 


The Beach Grain Company has 
helped much to add to the 
bank’s volume by introducing 
new customers to the bank... 
by recommending farmers for 
loans... by discounting rural 


paper...by attracting rural 
folks to trade in Jerseyville... 
by helping farmers keep in- 
formed on new and more profit- 
able ways to manage livestock. 


The bank finds that it can rely 
upon the dealer’s recommenda- 
tion of loan-seeking farmers and 
believes that such paper is much 
better because of the dealer’s 
close work with farm folks. 


* * * * 


The Purina Dealer in your town isa 
good man to know. He can prove 
to be one of your best customers 
and a source of new business 
for you and for the community. 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 


PURINA. .. your PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Certificates-of-Interest 
Financing of Price Support Commodity Loans 


The author is controller of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE certificate of interest fi- 
([nancing plan which was placed 

in operation last year by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation in the 
five states served by the Kansas 
City CSS Commodity Office will be 
adopted on a nationwide basis for 
certain 1958 crop price support 
loans. This plan of financing was 
originally approved as a pilot in- 
stallation for price support loans ap- 
proved by ASC county offices in the 
states of Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. The new 
system was designed to utilize high 
speed electronic equipment to re- 
lieve banks and the ASC county 
offices of much of the detail work 
presently required in the handling of 
price support commodity loans guar- 
anteed by Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. The pilot installation has 
proved to be highly successful in ac- 
complishing these objectives. Banks 
in the Kansas City area report that 
the system is working well. Mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Commission 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion have observed the operation and 
have given their whole hearted sup- 
port to this financing plan. 


No Lending Agency Agreement 


The existing Lending Agency 
Agreement, identified as Commodity 
Credit Corporation Form 322, will 
not be effective after the conclusion 
of the 1957 loan programs and will 
be formally terminated by the local 
ASC county office. Regulations will 
be published in the Federal Register 
which will constitute the offer of 
CCC to banks to finance price sup- 
port commodity loans covered by 
such regulations. This will eliminate 
a great deal of paper work for CCC 
and still afford the same measure of 
protection to CCC and to the bank 
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which participates in the financing 
of these loans. Reprints of the 
Federal Register publication will be 
distributed by the local ASC county 
office to all commercial banks lo- 
cated in the county. 


Banks to Finance Loans 


Commodity Credit Corporation 
will continue to offer the commercial 
banks throughout the nation the op- 
portunity to disburse and to finance 
the price support loans, This plan 
of financing will apply to loans made 
on barley, corn, dry edible beans, 
flaxseed, grain sorghums, honey, 
oats, farm stored peanuts, rice, rye, 
soybeans, tung oil, and wheat. 

It should be noted that this fi- 
nancing plan does not apply to the 
cotton loan program. No changes 
will be made in the operation of 
banks in handling 1958 crop price 
support cotton loans. Banks may 
continue to disburse cotton loans 
and receive certificates of interest 
under the terms of the Lending 
Agency Agreement — Cotton. Cer- 
tificates of interest have been used 
for 15 years in the financing of 
cotton loans. 


Outline of Operations 

As in the past, the notes will be 
prepared, approved, and executed in 
the ASC county office. For loans ap- 
proved in the states of Connecticut, 


Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
Virginia, and West Virginia, Certifi- 
cates of Interest will be issued which 
are payable through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago and will be 
handled by the Chicago CSS Com- 
modity Office, 2201 Howard Street, 
Evanston, Ill. For loans approved 
in all other states, certificates of 
interest will be issued which are 
payable through the Federal Re- 


serve Bank of Kansas City and will 
be handled by the Kansas City CSS 
Commodity Office, 560 Westport 
Road, Kansas City 41, Mo. 

The producer will designate the 
financial institution for disburse- 
ment of his loan as in the past; 
however, the note will be payable to 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the original note and the collateral 
documents will remain in the cus- 
tody of the ASC county offices. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
will place all such notes in a pool. 


Disbursement of Funds 


A bank may disburse funds in 
connection with the loan when the 
producer presents to the bank the 
county office copy of his note and a 
CCC certificate of interest payable 
to the bank in the amount to be dis- 
bursed. A bank which disburses 
funds in connection with price sup- 
port loans will complete the Certifi- 
cate of Interest by inserting on its 
face the data disbursed and the 
payee bank’s A.B.A. transit number. 
The certificate will be retained as 
evidence of participation in the pool. 
The bank will also insert its A.B.A. 
transit number and the date dis- 
bursed on the county office copy of 
the note and return it to the ASC 
county office. 

As soon as funds are disbursed, 
the certificate of interest will lose 
its identity with a particular pro- 
ducer’s note. When the producer re- 
pays his loan, the related certificate 
of interest need not be redeemed. 
However, in the event the amount of 
outstanding certificates exceeds the 
amount of the loans comprising the 
pool, Commodity Credit Corporation 
will call sufficient certificates to re- 
duce the amount of the outstanding 
certificates to the amount of the 
pool. 

The certificates will earn interest 
at a rate to be announced in the 
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PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


reports 


Record Revenues and Profits 
for 1957 


Highlights 
from the 1957 Annual Report 


The year 1957 was one of record achievement for 
Pullman Incorporated. Each of its subsidiaries sus- 
tained high levels of operation throughout the 
period with the result that earnings per share were 
the highest in the corporation’s history. 


Consolidated revenues for Pullman Incorporated 
and its subsidiaries for 1957 amounted to $426,- 
382,586 compared with $368,130,172 for the pre- 
vious year. Income before taxes was $30,455,657 
compared with $23,998,545 a year ago. Consoli- 
dated net income after taxes was $14,801,657 
against $12,651,545 in 1956. This amounted to 
$6.67 per share in 1957 compared with $5.71 a 
year earlier. 


Dividends declared during the year were $4.00 
per share, including the $1.00 per share extra 
dividend paid to stockholders on January 6, 1958. 
The year 1957 marked the 91st year that Pullman 
Incorporated and its predecessor companies have 
paid consecutive quarterly cash dividends, the 
second longest record among all companies listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


During 1957 each of the three operating sub- 
sidiaries — Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, The M. W. Kellogg Company and 
Trailmobile Inc.—effected improvements in manu- 
facturing practices and instituted further econo- 
mies and controls designed to improve their over- 
all operations. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANU- 

FACTURING COMPANY achieved rec- 

ord earnings in 1957. The Company also 

maintained its leadership in the industry 
by delivering many more freight cars to the 
nation’s railroads than any other car building 
firm. Orders for new freight cars, however, did 
not keep pace with deliveries and the Company 
entered 1958 with a backlog substantially below 
that of a year ago. In the light of the current 
difficulties facing America’s railroads, Pullman- 
Standard anticipates a lower volume of business 
in 1958 than in 1957 and has adjusted its opera- 
tions accordingly. However, the Company is 
geared to take quick advantage of any upward 
surge in the colin of freight cars that may 
take place during 1958. 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 

achieved results for 1957 that were most 

encouraging, with revenues and earnings 

up sharply over those of 1956. During the 
year just ended further improvements in manu- 
facturing operations were effected and steps were 
taken to expand the Company’s areas of activities 
in the fields of engineering and construction. 


Considering the amount of work under way, the 
backlog of business already booked and addi- 
tional orders expected during the coming year, 
the outlook for Kellogg appears good and over- 
all earnings should be well sustained or some- 
what bettered in the current year. 


TRAILMOBILE INC., the truck-trailer 
manufacturing subsidiary, saw domestic 
sales volume increased slightly over the 
high levels attained in 1955 and 1956. A 
nominal reduction in new trailer sales was 
more than offset by higher used trailer 
sales and increased service volume. 


Although the backlog at the end of 1957 com- 
pared favorably with the previous year-end, the 
prospects are that the volume of new orders for 
the early months of 1958 will not equal that of a 
similar period in 1957. However, gradual im- 
provement is expected during the year. New 
product and design innovations will become 
available during the year to stimulate broader 
sales activity. Also there are external factors in 
support of increased tempo during the remainder 
of 1958. These include the potential opportuni- 
ties in container applications and the accelera- 
tion of the Federal highway program. 


For a copy of the 1957 Annual Report write: 


Pullman Incorporated 


100 West 10th Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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King Pin of Area Development — 


oO supplement knowledge of a 

banking market through re- 

search is easier for a city bank 
than for the average rural bank; for, 
as a rule, more statistical and eco- 
nomic information is available, and 
more promptly, in an urban com- 
munity. A country banker usually 
prides himself on his personal 
acquaintance with conditions and 
people in the area he serves. But 
it does not follow from this that 
there is nothing he can do to in- 
crease his knowledge of the local 
banking market and, as a result, go 
after additional business. He may 
be able not only to increase his share 
of presently available banking busi- 
ness but even to bring new banking 
business into the community. 

Consider, for example, the case of 
a farming community located within 
100 miles of a big city. We all know 
that during recent years large num- 
bers of city people have acquired 
active farms, whether for love of the 
country, for business reasons, for 
tax reasons, or a combination of 
such considerations. These gentle- 
men farmers are people with high 
living standards. Merchandisers rec- 
ognize them as an important market. 
Why should not banks do so, too? 

Such farmers tend to raise pure- 
blood livestock; to use the most 
modern farm equipment; to have 
the best in barns and silos. Their 
homes are equipped with the latest 
of comforts, ranging from deep- 
freezes and dishwashers to air condi- 
tioning. Here is a rich source of 
loan business as well as other bank- 
ing business. There is no reason why 
such sideline farmers should be do- 
ing all their banking with a big-city 
bank. A country bank can offer them 
the safety of deposit insurance, safe 
deposit services, savings accounts, 
and various other services as well 
as loans. 

These choice bank customers are 
also prospective trust customers. If 
the local bank does not offer trust 
services itself, it can benefit by put- 
ting the prospects in touch with a 
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This drawing, which appeared originally in the Rural Electrification Administra- 

tion’s Rural Lines, suggests the variety of interests that may be represented on a 

planning committee for area development—bankers, businessmen, church leaders, 
farmers, public officials, and others 


correspondent bank, thereby helping 
the customer, the correspondent 
bank, and itself as well. 

A bank in the country, therefore, 
would be investing its time well to 
locate all such potential customers 
and go after their business. Even 
where such individuals are already 
customers of the local bank for lim- 
ited services, systematic inquiry into 
their needs and resources may add 
importantly to the bank’s knowledge 
of the local banking market. 


Industrial Decentralization Felt 


During World War II, the Govern- 
ment decided upon the decentraliza- 
tion of industry for defense reasons. 
The impetus given to decentralization 
is still being felt. Many companies 
are putting up plants in rural areas. 
The bank which keeps abreast of 
changes of this sort will be better 
equipped to turn the new banking 
opportunities into banking business. 
Advance knowledge that such a 
branch plant is to be placed in an 
area served by a country bank will 
enable the bank to take immediate 
steps to go out after the firm’s bank- 
ing business. An alert bank may 
also find a way to welcome em- 
ployees of the new plant—potential 
banking customers. 


Real estate agents, chambers of 
commerce, and state industrial bu- 
reaus may be sources of advance in- 
formation on the advent of industry. 

Additional sources of advance 
plant location information are: busi- 
ness papers and magazines, railroad 
companies, electric and gas utility 
companies, engineering firms, and 
local businessmen. 

The progressive country banker 
need not content himself with get- 
ting an early line on opportunities 
coming to his doorstep. He can create 
or help create opportunities. He can 
organize or participate in local and 
state efforts to bring in industry. 
For this, a prerequisite is knowledge 
of the local area’s industrial assets: 
the labor supply, wage rates, water 
supply, available industrial sites, ac- 
cessibility to some large market, and 
the like. 


Checklist Available Free 


An excellent checklist of informa- 
tion which should be collected be- 
fore going after new industries is 
Industrial Location Facts, available 
free from the Office of Area Develop- 
ment, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. That office can be of great 
assistance to a community seeking 
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but when the sun goes down, this bee knocks off. PNB doesn’t. 
PNB’s round-the-clock transit operation works day and night. 
We handle one of the largest volumes in the country, with a 
speed and organization that save transit time for correspond- 
ents—as your own comparison of date-stamps will show you. 


“Busy as a bee”? No—busy as PNB... helping correspondents. 
How can we help you? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | ores 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BUCKS, DELAWARE 
AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


Organized 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office * Broad & Chestnut Streets 
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economic growth. Its list of publica- 
tions for sale through the Govern- 
ment Printing Office or the Com- 
merce Department field offices is too 
long for reproduction here, but a few 
titles are representative: 


Community and Area Development 
Checklist. 10¢. 
Federal Programs 
Assistance. 15¢. 
How to Locate Industrial Prospects 
for Your Community. 10¢. 

The National Industrial Dispersion 
Program. Free. 

Organized Industrial Districts —a 
Tool for Community Development. 


for Community 


65¢. 

Better Population Forecasting for 
Areas and Communities. (No 
price stated.) 

Area Development Bulletin. Bi- 


monthly, 50¢ a year. 


How to Form a Small Committee 

How to go about forming a small 
industry committee in your commun- 
ity is set forth by Gustav E. Larson 
of the Office of Area Development in 
a circular, Small Industries for Low- 
Income Areas. 

The Larson circular suggests how 
such a committee should be formed, 
the questions it should investigate, 
the tasks it should undertake, and 
so forth. A small industries com- 
mittee should include a banker, Mr. 
Larson states, because he may know 
potential investors and may even 
supply some of the money needed. 
Other members should include the 
county agricultural agent, represent- 
atives of local business firms, a labor 


Helpful data are contained in the 


Industrial Fact Sheet 
BIG STONE GAP— APPALACHIA, 
VA. 


DECEMBER 1957 


ON: Southwestern corner of Virginia. Ap- 
proximately 160 miles west of Roanoke, Va., 
and 110 miles south of Huntington, W. Va. 


PORRATION: Big Stone Gap—5,173; Appalachia— 


2915; Wise County—56,336, 


LABOR FORCE: 9,069. Male, 85%; female, 15%. 


ial lis—Minegs, mechanics, and elec- 
= Average Hourly Wage Rates—Skilled 
male, $2.92; female,,$1.00. Semi-skilled 


male, $1.50-2.00; female, 75 cents. _Unskil- — 


led male, $.68-1.00; female, 50 cents 


TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES: Rail—Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad; Southern Railway; and In- 
king—Rutherford, Sil- 


terstate Railroad. 
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BUSINESS 
SERVICE 
BULLETIN 


Many conn tink over the nation have undertaken successful programs to stabilize and 
increase employment opportunities, Many other communities are in the process of undertak- 


ing such programs. 


This release is designed to assist community and area groups to decide what they can 


checklist for 
COMMUNITY AND 
AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Prepared by Victor Roterus and Gustav E. Larson .. 
Oftice of Area Develooment 


best do to develop industry and trade. It sets forth the actions that communities can 
take, what state organizations can do to help, and the technical assistance available from 


the Office of Area Development, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


What Communities CAN 00 


I. Industrial Development Progran 
1. Organize community industrial or area devel - 
opment committee. 
2. Study successful community indystrial and 


are come 


W. Prepare industrial promotion brochure. Make 
survey of locally available neturel re~ 
sources and de industrial uses; sake 
know to a. 


Develop and maintain list of industrial 
12. Develop and reserve for industry suitable 


A useful issue of a Department of Commerce publication 


representative, and representatives 
of the local government, the local 
press, and the power company. 

The Commerce Department’s in- 
formation sheet on the North Car- 
olina small industries program may 
be profitably perused by anyone con- 
templating a similar effort. It is 
available free. 


Industrial Fact Sheets 


The Office of Area Development 
will also supply free of charge in- 
dustrial fact sheets on various com- 
munities, illustrating the kind of in- 
formation which must be assembled 
before new industries can be at- 
tracted. Thus, the fact sheet on Big 
Stone Gap-Appalachia, Va., gives 
statistics on the population, labor 
force, wages, etc.; describes trans- 


Commerce Department’s fact sheets 


: Water—The Big Cherry Reservoir 
supplies Big Stone Gap's municipal water. 
The Powell River flows through both towns. 
Adequacy is seasorial. Chemical purity of 


portation facilities, building sites, 
local sources of financial assistance, 
utilities, educational facilities, spe- 
cial assets, etc. 

Other pertinent publications in- 
clude the Guide to Making a Business 
Climate Appraisal, published by the 
General Electric Company. This 
gives a good idea of the kinds of 
questions asked by a large concern 
before locating a new branch plant. 

An article in the Reader’s Digest 
of March 1955—‘‘The Town That 
Discovered Itself,” by William S. 
Dutton—relates the success story of 
the industrialization of one declining 
farm community, Columbus, Neb. 


Research on Economic Points 

Since 1956 the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has been engaged in 
a long-range rural development pro- 
gram which is actively at work in 
100 counties in 30 states. The De- 
partment makes special allocations 
for research on economic and social 
matters. The scope of the work in- 
cludes conservation and land man- 
agement surveys, advice for low-in- 
come farm families, etc. Information 
on the program may be obtained by 
writing to Joseph Doherty, Office of 
Information, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 

Apart from cooperative efforts 
to encourage industrial and agri- 7 
cultural development, the banker 
in a farming area may, by studying | 
potentialities, himself introduce new | 
facilities or activities which will pro- 
duce banking business as well as | 
help the community as a whole. For” 
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San Francisco 
Statement of Condition, March 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 275,593,300.37 
U. S. Government Obligations 431,999,280.05 
State, County and 

Municipal Bonds 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


82,097,425.63 
46,215,732.17 
2,400,000.00 
803,551,230.91 
17,031,318.06 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits 

Acceptances Outstanding 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 
Other Liabilities 

Capital Funds: 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


$1,526,788,597.69 


1,166,405.40 
14,247,223.59 
16,572,922.76 
2,732,146.61 


Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Real Estate 
Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 
Accrued Interest Receivable 
and Other Assets 


Total Resources 


FRAZER A. BAILEY 
San Francisco 
WAKEFIELD BAKER 
President, Baker & Hamilton 
KENNETH K. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Industrial Indemnity Company 
COLBERT COLDWELL 
Coldwell, Banker & Company 
PETER COOK, JR. 
Rio Vista 
RANSOM M. COOK 
Senior Vice President 
PAUL L. DAVIES 
Chairman of the Board, Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES ELSEY 
San Francisco 
B. R. FUNSTEN 
President, B. R. Funsten & Co. 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Ass 


PAD 


+ 


1,083,205.28 


13,380,644.12 
$1,673,352,137.59 


United States Government and other securities carried at $240,216,846.21 are pledged to secure U. S$. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


1.00 Capital Stock 


($10.00 par value) $27,812,500.00 


Surplus 


DIRECTORS 


HENRY Q. HAWES 
Senior Vice President 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
WILLIAM L. KEADY 
President, Fibreboard Paper 
Products Corporation 
HARRIS C. KIRK 
President 
J.R. KNOWLAND 
Publisher, Oakland Tribune 
DANIEL E. KOSHLAND 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Levi Strauss & Company 
ROGER D. LAPHAM 
San Francisco 
JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 
DONALD MACLEAN 
President, California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


BANKING 
Since 1854 


52,187,500.00 
Undivided Profits 31,844,841.54 


Total Liabilities 


111,844,841.54 
$1,673,352,137.59 


J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 
DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President, Homestake Mining 
Company 
ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 
GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
President, Kern County 
Land Company 
HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison, 
Attorneys 
ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 
MARK R. SULLIVAN 
President, The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
BEN F. WOOLNER 
Attorney 


SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION | 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


TO BETTER SERVE 
YOUR UPPER MIDWEST 
BANKING NEEDS 
Our new 28-story banking 
home, when completed in 1960, 
will rank as the Upper Mid- 


west’s most distinctive finan- 
cial center. 


Resources: Over $450,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


" an enduring good impression 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., inc. 


101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 
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example, one western banker some 
years ago found that in the valley he 
served there was not a single grain 
warehouse within 100 miles. Through 
his efforts the construction of such 
a warehouse was undertaken and, 
as a by-product, the bank got sub- 
stantial business lending against 
warehouse receipts. 

In another case a banker, having 
studied Agriculture Department lit- 
erature on fruit growing, discovered 
that peaches would grow on unused 
soil above drainage canals in his 
area. Through his efforts peach trees 
were planted and today yield a valu- 
able crop throughout the neighbor- 
hood. 

Keeping abreast of the latest agri- 
cultural methods and development 
enables a banker in a country area 
to be of better service to the farmers. 
Contact should be maintained with 
the country agricultural agent, the 
local agricultural college, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the local dairy 
herd improvement association, and 
like sources of information. 

Reading publications of the Land 
Grant College and other agricultural 
colleges is also recommended. 


Vast Reading Matter Menu 


A vast menu of reading matter is 
published periodically by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on the mar- 
keting and transportation situation 
affecting the various farm crops 
and products, crop outlooks, prices, 
demand, and the like. Anyone in- 
terested in a complete list of these 
publications should write to the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Service, USDA, 
Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of 
Periodic Reports of the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. It is free. 

Also of interest in research are 
publications of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, such as The 
Farm Real Estate Market, contain- 
ing statistics by states; Agricultural 
Finance Outlook; and The Farm Cost 
Situation. 

The Soil Bank means cash, and 
payments to your area should be 
watched. 

Keeping an eye on farmers who 
are being financed by the Farmers 
Home Administration may lead to 
new customers for the bank. Such 
farmers, getting on their own feet, 
can be helped with advice as well 
as loans. 

If there are residents of your area 


who are doing their banking business 
in some other town, it would be a 
useful piece of research to ascertain 
who they are and why they do not 
bank locally. 

A comparison of your bank's fig. 
ures with those of similar banks 
elsewhere may disclose that you are 
falling behind in one respect or 
another. Research may disclose just 
how and why you are lagging. 

Keeping on top of new telephone 
and utility connections can lead the 
rural banker to new or overlooked 
customers in the neighborhood. 

A study of County Business Pat- 
terns, published jointly by the Com- 
merce Department and the De- 
partment of health, Education and 
Welfare, can be just as profitable for 
the country banker as for the city 
banker. 

It is thus apparent that the mar- 
ket for banking services in a farming 
community is one thing if you take 
it as it comes; but it can be some- 
thing bigger—and maybe consider- 
ably bigger—if it is analyzed with 
care and if thought is given to its 
better cultivation and enlargement. 


83% of Agricultural Grads 
Do Not Return to Farming 


NLY one agricultural college 
graduate out of six (17%) goes 
back to the farm upon completion 
of his schooling or military service, 
reports the family economics bureau 
of Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis. 

Partly responsible is the large in- 
vestment now required to set up a 
modern farm. The bureau’s survey, 
covering 50 agricultural colleges 
from Maine to California, finds that 
the biggest factor is the well-paying 
opportunities for “aggie’”’ graduates 
in agriculturally-related industries 
and professions. 

Nearly 30%—over half again as 
many as take up farming — are 
snapped up by industrial and com- 
mercial firms at good salaries. The 
remainder of the approximately 
7,300 who graduate annually with 
bachelor degrees in some branch of 
agricultural science are accounted 
for as follows: Into Government ag- 
ricultural services, 17-18%; into 
teaching, 12-13%; into graduate 
study for advanced or professional 
degrees, 18-19%; miscellaneous, 3 
to 6%. 
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BRING IN THE CUSTOMERS 
with these FREE traffic-building displays 


We'll lend them to you without charge 


These eye-catching and stimulating 
exhibits have proved their traffic- 
building power for us and for our 
correspondents in other parts of the 
country. They’re available for use by 
any of our correspondent banks*—at 
no charge. 

This is just one of the extra services 
that make a correspondent relation- 
ship with our bank more profitable 
for you. Besides offering access to 
our complete facilities in Chicago, we 
provide assistance in bank remodeling 
or alteration, management and oper- 
ational problems, bond investment 


reviews, and bank advertising. And 
we conduct an annual conference 
covering many current banking 
problems. 

One of the Divisions of our Com- 
mercial Department — Division F — 
is assigned exclusively to serving our 
correspondents. A man from Division 
F will be glad to call on you at your 
convenience and explain how all our 
facilities can be put to work for you. 
Just call or write us today. 


*Please give us advance notice 
when you ask for the displays, be- 
cause they’re in constant demand, 


Japanese Kokeshi 
Dolls 


Following the custom 
of centuries, Japanese 
use these dolls as banks 
to teach thrift. 2 dolls 
in clear plastic case 


He 
Hehe 


Coin and currency 
display 
Fascinating coins 
dating from 480 B.C. 
Paper money tracing 
our history from Colo- 
nial days. 24 clear plas- 
tic holders, 15” x 18”. 


of all nations 


6 clear plastic holders, 
15” x 18”, arranged by 
continents and show- 
ing colorful stamps 
from every land. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe and Clark Streets 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Getting Directors to Be Active 
on the Team 


Director-officer conference shows board members what’s going 
on, and how they can be more active participants 


made much progress toward 

solving the eternal problem of 
bringing the directors in closer con- 
tact with bank activities and busi- 
ress operations, creating a team 
concept that results naturally in the 
development of new business. 

Just a year ago, Harry J. Volk, 
at that time the new president of 
Union Bank, packed up all his officers 
and directors and took them to El 
Mirador Hotel in Palm Springs for 
a weekend. Those who had antic- 
ipated a two-day social event were 
more than a little surprised. 

Immediately following an early 
breakfast, the group was shepherded 
to a hotel conference room. A strictly 
academic atmosphere prevailed, and 
shirt sleeves and note-taking became 
the order of the day as a series of 
illustrated lectures unfolded from 
$ a.m. to 4:30 p.m. with just a short 
break for coffee and another for 
lunch. 

Every phase of the bank’s opera- 
tions was explained in detail to the 
directors by officers and depart- 
mental executives. Board members 


U'= BANK of Los Angeles has 


who for years had sat through 


monthly meetings to review loans, 
pass routine resolutions and discuss 
operating policies, suddenly began to 
see what makes a bank tick- and 
where they could fit in more fully 
and actively contribute to its growth 
and development. 

In addition to learning the ‘“rea- 
sons why” behind bank operations, 
the directors had an opportunity to 
view top members of the official staff 
in action. They had a chance to make 
their own appraisals of the individ- 
uals responsible for running the 
bank, and then see where they them- 
selves could help toward achieving 
the mutual goals of the entire team. 


Became Annual Event 


So successful was this first con- 
ference that the Palm Springs meet- 
ing has become an annual event. 
This year it was held again, on 
March 8 and 9. 

Harry Volk explains the reasons 
behind the conference and his ap- 
proach to the program planning this 
way: 

“A bank directorship involves 
great responsibilities to depositors, 
to the community to governmental 


Harry Volk, pres- 
ident of Union 
Bank, talks with 
Tom May, execu- 
tive vice-president 
of The May De- 
partment store, 
and F. S. Banks, 
president of 
Southern Califor- 


nia Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. May 
and Mr. Banks 


were among 23 

Union Bank di- 

rectors at the con- 
ference 


authorities, and of course, to share- 
holders. To fulfill properly their re- 
sponsibilities it is necessary that di- 
rectors, in addition to setting the 
broad policies for the bank, under- 
stand operations to such an extent 
that they are confident policy is being 
observed. Directors are keenly in- 
terested in the bank’s most important 
asset, its management personnel. 

“The management-director confer- 
ence provides an opportunity for di- 
rectors to become acquainted with 
the day-by-day functioning of the 
bank, to review operations for the 
past year, and to estimate progress 
during the coming year. It also gives 
the directors a unique opportunity 
to meet the officers of the bank on 
a most desirable basis. 

“Bank officers profit enormously 
from this conference because it gives 
each of them an opportunity to learn 
something of the bank’s over-all de- 
velopment. It provides an opportun- 
ity for them to meet directors and 
to learn something of director’s re- 
sponsibilities and thinking. 

“The total effect of the conference 
is to develop a highly informed group 
of directors and officers and to de- 
velop also a team concept and en- 
thusiasm that assures sound growth. 

“We feel this is the most important 
thing we have done toward getting 
our directors to be active on the 
team. Knowing the bank more in- 
timately, they know better what 
they can do to help. 

“The conferences have been a very 
definite aid to new business develop- 
ment. Some directors have per- 
sonally brought in new business 
while others have provided leads and 
paved the way for our customer re- 
lations men to call and secure size- 
able new accounts.” 

This year’s conference program 
was made up, to a considerable ex- 
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..« The fust time I ever saw St. Louts 
J could have bought it for six million 
dollars, and it was the mistake of my 
life that J did not do it.” 


—Mark Twain 
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FINANCIAL 
CONSULTANTS 


BUSINESS BROKERS 
ACCOUNTANTS 
ATTORNEYS 
BANKERS: 


*20,000.'5,000,000 


AVAILABLE FUNDS FOR 


e Instalment. Financing 


Accounts Receivable 
Financing & Factoring 


Rediscounting 
e Inventory Loans 


Machinery & 
Equipment Loans 


e Acquisitions; Mergers 


Liberal Commissions to 
New Business Solicitors 


STANDARD FINANCIAL 


CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue « New York, N. Y. 


Subsidiary Companies: 
FACTORS CORPORATION of AMERICA 
1315 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARD FACTORS CORPORATION 
403 West Eighth Street 
Los Angeles 14, California 
TEXAS FACTORS, Inc. 
Fidelity Union Life Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Resources $40 Million 


A DOLLAR BILL 
Will Bring You 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
(Regularly $5.00 a Year) 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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tent, to cover comprehensively the 
subjects requested by board mem- 
bers. 

The conference opened with a gen- 
eral resume of accomplishments of 
the bank during 1957, and then 
morning session speakers were in- 
troduced. 

Bank credit trends, commercial 
loan portfolio, and interest rates 
policy were discussed. The loan an- 
alysis department was reviewed and 
the loan training program described. 

Federal Reserve requirements were 
outlined, and the real estate outlook 
for 1958 was discussed, as were the 
activities of the real estate loan de- 
partment. Then an instalment officer 
made a presentation on 1957 results 
and outlook for the near-term future 
of his department. Next, recent de- 
velopments in the comptroller divi- 
sion were reviewed. 

Following luncheon, the conference 
continued. 

A public relations officer covered 


the bank’s new business program, ad- 
vertising, and public relations plans, 

The trust division’s new business 
program was followed by a discus- 
sion of typical bank transactions and 
methods of performing high volume 
bank work. Next electronic develop- 
ments affecting bank operations were 
presented, supplemented by a 12- 
minute color film. 

Selection and training of em- 
ployees, administration of the per- 
scnnel program and the employee 
benefits program were reviewed, and 
then regional operations, progress 
and future growth were discussed. 

Then, the day’s reports were con- 
cluded with a presentation on Union 
Bank’s competitive position and fu- 
ture expansion plans, followed by a 
question period on subjects covered 
throughout the day. 

Thus, Union Bank’s directors be- 
came informed members of the team, 
and consequently, more active team 
members. The natural direction for 
a more active board is toward a most 
desirable objective—new business. 


Indian Bank Expands Toward 


Fulfilment of Government Goals 


TATE Bank of India, the nation- 

alized successor to the old 
Imperial Bank of India, reports 
substantial gains toward its govern- 
ment-set goals for branch expan- 
sion, and a healthy enough increase 
in both its deposits and advances 
(loans) to obviate the necessity for 
further borrowing from the govern- 
ment’s Reserve Bank. 

In line with the Indian govern- 
ment’s efforts to provide much- 
needed rural banking facilities, 
State Bank had been handed a stat- 
utory obligation to open 400 new 
branches by June 1960. The bank 
opened 91 last year, nearly double 
the number opened in 1956, and by 
the end of February, last, had to- 
talled 176 toward their goal. About 
160 of these branches are located 
in rural and semi-urban areas, 
carrying out the nationally sched- 
uled development pattern. 

The bank’s share of the deposits 
of all government-scheduled banks 
increased by 5% last year and its 
advances in India went up a little 
more than 2%, putting it in a posi- 
tion to stop borrowing from the 


government’s bank directing and 
regulatory agency, the Reserve 
Bank. 

Financing of cooperative market 
and processing societies was ex- 
tended, and the bank’s fairly new 
plan for financing small-scale indus- 
try has been liberalized to provide 
working capital to small concerns 
against almost any commodity that 
has an assured market. Most im- 
portant to the bank, according to its 
report, seems to be its willingness 
and readiness to assist in construc- 
tive activities of a cooperative 
character. 


The husband who brags that he 
never made a mistake has a wife 
who did. 


If you have a high batting aver- 
age, don’t worry. The big leagues 
will find you. 


All men are born equal, but some 
outgrow it. 
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Informal Bank Talks 
Help Relations, N. Y. 
Department Finds 


HE New York State Banking De- 
Posriment has found a bank visit 
program so successful that the plan 
is being continued. 

Senior officers of the department, 
Superintendent George A. Mooney 
said, visited about 400 banking in- 
stitutions in the state during a 
year’s trial period, seeking to im- 
prove relations and to provide op- 
portunities for discussions of mutual 
problems. 

Internal administrative matters, 
costs, earnings, interest and divi- 
dend rates, local economic condi- 
tions, and broader problems were 
among the subjects that were talked 
over informally in the course of the 
visits. 

Mr. Mooney emphasized that the 
visiting program “in no way alters 
the role of the examiner and the 
process Of examination, which re- 
main the cornerstone of sound regu- 
lation and the official line of com- 
munication between the banks and 
the Banking Department.”’ 

“Out of our efforts to develop 
closer contact has come a large 
measure of goodwill and improved 
relations generally,” Mr. Mooney ex- 
plained, “The end result will be 
smoother and more friendly links 
between the department and bank- 
ing institutions, leading to an even 
better understanding of their mutual 
problems. 
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Order Now. . . 


Cover Size 6" x 9" 
Over 400 Pages, cloth bound 
$6.00 in U.S.A., ..$6.50 elsewhere 


Volume is a condensation of theses 
written by banker-students of The 
Graduate School of Banking. !t 
was accepted for libraries of 
the American Bankers Association, 
Rutgers University, and the Grad- 
uate School of Business Adminis- 
tration at Harvard University. 


THIS REFERENCE LIBRARY 


IN ONE GREAT VOLUME 


PRESENT 
DAY 
BANKING 
1958 


SENT ON 
7 DAYS 
APPROVAL 


Makes a perfect gift for your fa- 
vorite school, college or university. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS IN THE 1958 EDITION 


The bank consolidation and merger move- 
ment 


An analysis of dispositive trust provisions 
for children 


Problems of a growing trust department 
Pensions for the self-employed 


A management re-examination of expan- 
sion overseas by American banks 

The Hawaiian industry and _ its 

financing 


sugar 


The case for cross-county branch banking 
in Pennsylvania 


A study of social, economic, and political 
causes and effects of commercial bank 
mergers 


Lease financing of chain store furnishings 
and equipment 


The variable annuity and its impact on the 
trust business 


Retirement system of the Federal Reserve 


Banks 
Turnpike securities as trust investments 


Banking as a career for the college 


graduate 


Industrial development program for the 
commercial bank 


The potential impact of nuclear energy on 
banking for the electric power industry 


You need send no money (unless you wish) when you order the book. Merely 
drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. We will ship it when it’s off the press, 
together with invoice. If you are not pleased in every way return the book and 
the invoice within 7 days and the charge will be canceled. If you decide to keep 
it send us your remittance any time within 30 days. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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CHATTEL MORTGAGES 


Chattel mortgages must be re- 
corded “promptly” to assure 
validity against subsequent liens. 


M*“= very great haste in record- 
ing chattel mortgages if you 
would not lose priority rights is the 
suggestion offered by the Supreme 
Court of South Carolina in a recent 
decision. 

The court held that, under the 
South Carolina statute, a chattel 
mortgage executed subsequent to 
another mortgage but prior to the 
time when the first mortgage was 
recorded, had priorty over the first 
mortgage. 

On January 5, 1955, sometime be- 
tween 9 A.M. and 1 P.M., a bank 
made a loan, taking as security a 
chattel mortgage on an automobile. 
Sometime after 3 P.M. on the same 
day, another bank loaned money to 
the same borrower, and he executed 
another chattel mortgage on the 
same car, representing that it was 
unencumbered. The second bank had 
no knowledge of the first mortgage. 

On January 7, 1955, the first and 
second banks, at 9:17 A.M. and 10 
A.M. respectively, recorded their 
mortgages. 

South Carolina Code (1952) §60- 
101 provides, in part, that chattel 
mortgages “shall be valid so as to 
affect the rights of subsequent cred- 
itors (whether lien creditors or sim- 
ple contract creditors) ... only from 
the day and hour when they are 
recorded.” 

The court held that the second 
bank’s mortgage had priority over 
the mortgage of the first bank. This 
conclusion was reached although the 
first bank’s mortgage was “first in 


90 


point of time of execution and rec- 
ordation,” but not on record when 
the second mortgage was executed. 

Under the statute, said the court, 
no period of grace is provided for 
recording the mortgage. Therefore, 
it ‘should be recorded promptly upon 
execution to assure its validity 
against subsequent liens. For a mort- 
gagee not to do so renders him liable 
to the risk of a mortgage being dis- 
placed by a subsequent lien fasten- 
ing upon the property before its reg- 
istration.” South Carolina National 
Bank v. Guest (S.C.) 102 S.E. (2d) 
215. 


BANKERS BLANKET BOND 


Unauthorized signature by agent 
of his name to check is not a forg- 
ery under bankers blanket bond. 


AN a bank recover under a 

bankers blanket bond insuring 
it against loss sustained on forged 
instruments when it makes payment 
on a check bearing the unauthorized 
signature by an agent in his own 
name? The answer is no, said the 
California Circuit Court of Appeals, 
because there is no forgery. 

A corporation, maintaining an 
account in plaintiff bank, had author- 
ized its treasurer to sign all corpor- 
ate checks. 

To supplement his income, the 
treasurer operated a check cashing 
service on his employer’s premises, 
of which, apparently, the employer 
had no knowledge. 

The standing operating procedure, 
by arrangement with officers of the 
bank, was for the treasurer to draw 
an unnumbered check on his em- 
ployer’s account, signed by himself 
as treasurer. No entry of this check 
would be made in the bank’s records. 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Chattel Mortgages—Bankers Blanket Bond 


With the proceeds of this check, 
he would conduct his check cashing 
business on the following day. After 
he had closed shop, he would deposit 
the pay checks in his account and 
exchange his check for the corporate 
check held by the bank. No record 
of these transactions appeared on the 
corporation’s monthly statements. 

The bank, of course, was unaware 
that the treasurer was not authorized 
to sign corporation checks for such 
purposes. 

Then the fates turned on him. He 
drew a check in excess of the cor- 
poration’s balance on deposit, and 
was robbed of the proceeds on his 
way from the bank. 

The bank, seeking to recover its 
loss on the check, brought suit 
against its insurer, contending that 
it was entitled to recover because 
Clause D, Bankers Blanket Bond, in- 
sured it against loss sustained upon 
“forged” instruments. The treasur- 
er’s unauthorized signature, argued 
the bank, was a forgery. 

The court denied recovery. This 
was not a forged signature; it was 
merely an unauthorized signature 
and the bank must bear the loss. 
Torrance National Bank v. Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. (C.A., Calif.) 
251 Fed. (2d) 666. 


BRIEF NOTES 
ON OTHER CASES 


Sealed instrument. Where corpor- 
ate seal was impressed over Col- 
porate signature but words “signed 
and sealed” did not appear on face 
of note, nor did word ‘Seal’ appear 
after space for signature, note was 
not sealed instrument; seal was 
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Your ready reference 


TO COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


Our experience in practical and efficient 
correspondent banking services would fill 
volumes—but it doesn’t come in books! 
This knowledge and skill is the founda- 
tion of our many valuable facilities — 
personalized for your special, individual 
requirements. 
- «Hundreds of banks across the country 
are served every day by the complete 


functions which we undertake for the 
advancement of your particular interests 
both here and abroad. 

Call on us for friendly help in any mat- 
ter where the quick, effective action of a 
New York bank can smooth the way for 
your major and minor transactions. 
You'll appreciate our capable methods, 
our prompt response to your needs. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., Rector 2-8900 
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merely impressed on note to indicate 
that it was a genuine corporate ob- 
ligation. Sigler v. Mt. Vernon Bot- 
tling Company (Dist. Ct., D.C.) 158 
Fed. Supp. 234. 


Promissory notes. Where note, ex- 
ecuted, delivered, and payable in 
Florida, was unambiguous on its 
face, and maker received considera- 
tion therefor, contemporaneous oral 
agreement that payee was to look 
to third party for payment was in- 


admissible in evidence in action be- 
tween maker and payee. Such evi- 
dence would contradict terms of note. 
American National Bank of Fort 
Lauderdale v. Knab Co. (Dist. Ct., 
Wis.) 158 Fed. Supp. 695. 

Note reading as follows: “(Demand 
after date we . . . promise to pay 
. .. With interest at 4% per annum 
from date payable semi-annually” is 
considered to be a demand instru- 
ment. 

Although providing for interest, 
statute of limitations begins to run 
from date of “execution,” not from 


A REPORT ON SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS SERVICE 
TO THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST IN 


1957 


GROSS REVENUES AND NET INCOME 


of the Company during 1957 continued to climb to record 
levels. Net income was increased during the year despite 
substantially higher operating expenses. Dividends per share 
of common stock amounted to $2.00 as compared to $1.85 


for the previous year. 


SERVICES 


supplied by the Company during 1957 reached a record 


==- number of industrial enterprises, gas distributing companies, 


SOUTHERN 


NAT 


COMPANY 


pipelines and municipalities throughout the Industrial South- 
east. The total volume of gas sold amounted to more than 
316 billion cubic feet, the highest in the Company’s history. 
The Company’s management is continuing to plan for ex- 
pansion of services to the Industrial Southeast and conse- 
quent benefits to consumers, stockholders and employes. 


For a copy of our 1957 Annual Report, which contains de- 
tailed information about the Company’s financial and service 


highlights during the year, write to Dep't. BM. 


SOUTHERN NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


Home Office—Birmingham, Alabama 


SERVING THE GROWING SOUTHEAST 


date of demand for payment. Stebens 
v. Wilkinson (Iowa) 87 N.W. (2d) 16, 


Deposits in two names. Where 
joint deposit agreement provided that 
funds were owned by depositors as 
joint tenants with right of survivor. 
ship, either to draw, with balance to 
become “absolute property of the 
survivor,” agreement created present 
contractual right permitting survivor 
to withdraw funds as his absolute 
property. Johnson v. Johnson (Tex, 
Civ. App.,) 306 S. W. (2d) 780. 


Checks. Drawee bank is liable to 
payee for amount of check, where, 
after payee presented it for pay- 
ment and payment was refused for 
insufficiency of funds, drawee bank 
agreed to collect check when drawer 
had “amount thereof on deposit,” 
and thereafter paid other checks 
and also issued to drawer a cashier's 
check in an amount greater than 
payee’s check. First Strawn Na- 
tional Bank v. Glidewell (Tex. Civ. 
App.,) 307 S.W. (2nd) 297. 


Deposit in name of another. Where 
depositor had checking account in 
her name but transferred account to 
name of niece’s husband to eliminate 
control her daughter had over ac- 
count because of power of attorney, 
but from transfer of account to de- 
positor’s death, a 1-month period, 
19 checks were drawn against ac- 
count, all for exclusive benefit of 
depositor or daughter, court held no 
gift of account was established. Ac- 
count was for convenience of de- 
positor. In re Miller’s Estate (Surr. 
Ct., N.Y.,) 168 N.Y.S. (2nd) 777. 


Attachment. Under Illinois law, 
where note executed by borrower to 
bank recited that described automo- 
biles had been deposited as collateral 
security for payment of debt, note 
constituted a pledge and not a mort- 
gage. Bank, however, had no lien 
effective as against borrower’s cred- 
itors because no delivery of the ve- 
hicles, actual or symbolic, had been 
made, and vehicles were, therefore, 
subject to attachment by creditors 
of borrower. Beardsley v. Lowe 
(Dist. Ct., Ky.,) 156 Fed. Supp. 550. 


Recovery of payment on stopped 
check. Drawee bank may not re- 
cover from payee amount of check 
paid to him after drawer had stop- 
ped payment, in absence of showing 
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that payee knew he was not entitled 
to payment at time of presentment. 
First National Bank of Chicago v. 
Molesky (Ill. App.,) 146 N.E. (2d) 
707. 


Priority of mortgages. Holder of 
mortgage lost his priority of lien 
to later mortgagee, who knew of 
earlier mortgage, when prior mort- 
gagee’s right to enforce mortgage 
became barred by statute of limita- 
tions because of his failure to en- 
dorse extensions of earlier mortgage 
on “margin of record’? where mort- 
gage was recorded, as required by 
Arkansas Stat. Anno. (1947) §51- 
1010. Exchange Bank & Trust Com- 
pany v. Gibbons (Ark.,) 307 S.W. 
(2d) 877. 


Written instruments. A signed 
written instrument which stated 
“Pay to L. O’Rourke—$1,000.00,” 
was not a negotiable instrument, bill 
of exchange, promissory note or 
check, nor was it an acknowledgment 
of debt in absence of evidence that 
signer was indebted to person named 
therein. O’Rourke v. Moore (La. 
App.,) 98 So. (2d) 903. 


Materialmen’s liens. Where mort- 
gagee advanced money to pay for 
labor and materials for construction 
of homes, but this fact was not re- 
cited in the recorded mortgages, ma- 
terialmen had statutory lien under 
Arkansas Stat. Anno. (1947) §51- 
505, which was prior to mortgage 
liens, although materialmen had 
knowledge of the construction loan. 
Jack Colier East Company v. E. C. 
Barton Company (Ark.,) 307 S.W. 
(2d) 863. 


Priority of liens. Where condi- 
tional sales contract for automobile 


was not recorded and conditional 
vendee fraudulently negotiated loan 
from bank, giving chattel mortgage 
on same car to secure loan, and bank 
did not record mortgage, conditional 
sales contract had precedence over 
unrecorded chattel mortgage. Bay 
State Merchants National Bank v. 
Collins (N.H.) 139 Atl. (2d) 71. 


Endorsements. Drawee bank cash- 
ing, on corporate president’s endorse- 
ment, checks payable to corporation, 
is not liable to drawer unless it has 
notice or knowledge of president’s 


lack of authority to endorse. Pre- 
sume president’s authority. Krantz 
v. Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank 
(Ill. App.) 147 N.E. (2d) 881. 


Waiver of fraud. Where makers 
executed new note to payee because 
of his alleged threat to sue on orig- 
inal note, and about two years later 
makers paid interest on new note, 
they were thereby held to have 
waived alleged fraud practiced on 
them by payee in threatening suit 
on original note. Shields v. Schorno 
(Wash.) 321 Pac. (2d) 905. 


SAGUARO 


Don’t sound your “g.” It’s pronounced “sa-WAR-o,” and it’s a 
giant cactus plant. Saguaro cacti may live for hundreds of years, 
reach heights of fifty feet or more. And Arizona has a virtual 
monopoly on them. They reach for heaven at every turn in 
the desert landscape; so, naturally, the saguaro blossom is the 


state’s official flower. 


Other plants thrive in Arizona, too: cotton, for example, 
citrus, vegetables and a variety of flora that helps to feed and 
clothe the nation. Also the kind of plants that manufacture 


electronic devices, aircraft components, 
metals, and a thousand other products that 
make Arizona the champion in small- 
industry growth. The climate is just as good 
for commerce as it is for cacti. 

Look to “Arizona’s Bank” for the facts. 
Write: Home Office, Phoenix. 


Baw” 
Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 
“Doctor, I think you’d better break 


50 CONVENIENT OFFICES MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
it to him gently that he’s well enough 


to go back to work!” 


RESOURCES $491 MILLION 
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BANKING NEWS 


Catalog of A.B.A. Publications Sent to Association 
Membership to Assist Them in Building Reference Library 


President Joseph C. Welman 
Cautions Against Hasty 
Spending and Tax Cuts 


Feels Recession Won't Go Deeply 
But Correction May Take Longer 

Caution against too rapid expan- 
sion of postponable Government ex- 
penditures and too drastic tax cuts 
as a means of combatting the pres- 
ent business recession was expressed 
in Atlanta recently by Joseph C. 
Welman, president of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Welman, who is also presi- 
dent of the Bank of Kennett, Mo., 
spoke at the annual convention of 
the Georgia Bankers Association. 

“How we conduct ourselves in the 
present situation will determine 
what kind of an economy we are to 
have in the years ahead and will 
have a marked effect on the eco- 
nomies of other countries of the 
world,” he said. 


Tax Reform Desirable Goal 


“Real and genuine tax reforms 
and reduction and elimination of un- 
necessary spending continue to be 
highly desirable goals, and they 
must not be lost sight of in the 
desire to ease the headache of the 
moment. Most certainly I share 
heartily the belief that tax reduc- 
tion for business and individuals is 
badly needed. But I must express 
concern as to the wisdom of such 
action at this time, when it is cer- 
tain that there will be no reduction, 
but rather an increase, in expenses, 
and when it is admittedly highly un- 
certain whether there would be a 
substantial beneficial effect in solv- 
ing our economic difficulties. 

“We would be foolish to accept 
the premise that we cannot continue 
to attempt to economize on the less 
needed and less urgent projects, 
while at the same time stepping up, 
on a selected basis, expenditures for 
the most needed, most desirable, 
most urgent, and most stimulating 
projects. Coupled with an accelera- 
tion of ‘must’ spending, the total 
effect will be substantial. We all 
hope for the day when world condi- 
tions will permit a sizable reduction 
in defense spending. That will be 
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The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has issued a new catalog of all 
of its current publications. A copy 
of the new 32-page booklet, called 
Information in Print, has been sent 
to each A.B.A. member bank. 

In a letter of transmittal with the 
catalog, A.B.A. President Joseph C. 
Welman said: ‘This catalog, listing 
hundreds of books, booklets, man- 


the time to consider unwrapping | 


and putting into effect the plans 
for massive, long-range additional 
projects. 


“With the frank admission that | 


I am certainly no authority on the 
subject, but based on what I see, 
what I hear, what I read, and what 
I can understand—and on the as- 
sumption that most of us engaged 
in government, agriculture, bank- 
ing, business, industry, and labor 
will behave ourselves reasonably 
well—I would predict that the cur- 
rent recession will not go as deep 
as many glumly predict, but that 
the levelling-off period and sidewise 
movement will last somewhat long- 
er than commonly predicted. 

“If that should be correct, it cer- 
tainly is not a picture of a hopeless 
or a desperate situation.” 


Public Is Invited to Visit 
New York State Banking 
Department During May 4-12 


The New York State Banking De- 
partment has extended to the pub- 
lic an invitation to visit its offices 
and personally inspect its facilities 
and specially prepared exhibits dur- 
ing the week of May 4-12, when the 
New York State Government will 
commemorate the 75th anniversary 
of the establishment of a Civil Ser- 
vice merit system. 

Visitors of the Banking Depart- 
ment will have an opportunity to 
meet officials and employees who 
will describe their activities. 

The Albany office is located at the 
New Campus Development for State 
Agencies, Washington Avenue and 
Brevator Street, while the New York 
City office is at 270 Broadway. 


uals, pamphlets, reports, forms, ad- 
vertising mailing pieces, and other 
printed materials, contains within 
its pages what I believe is the mak- 
ing of one of the most comprehensive 
libraries of practical banking infor- 
mation available. 

“Whether yours is a small bank, 
a medium-sized one, or a large one, 
you will find in this catalog a great 
store of accumulated knowledge and 
experience in printed form that will 
be of great use to you and members 
of your staff. 

“As a small-town banker, I realize 
that few banks have a complete fi- 
nancial library, but I do believe that 
every bank is able to have a work- 
ing library sufficient for its pur- 
poses. By selecting material listed 
in this catalog, banks can compile 
an ‘A.B.A. Reference Library’ which 
will be a valuable aid to them in 
their daily operations. I sincerely 
recommend that every bank, regard- 
less of size, consider the advantages 
of having its own ‘A.B.A. Reference 
Library.’ ” 


Catalog Lists A.I.B. Texts 


In addition to the publications 
and other materials produced by the 
many A.B.A. divisions, commissions, 
councils, and committees, the new 
catalog lists American Institute of 
Banking textbooks and all G.S.B. 
theses accepted for the Library. 

“One of the important functions 
of the Association,” says the fore- 
word, “is the dissemination to the 
membership of information touching 
the numerous aspects of banking. 

“In fulfillment of this function, 
over the years your Association has 
published and made available to you 
a wealth of material. Into the prep- 
aration of these publications have 
gone the knowledge and background 
of experienced bankers who have 
served on the various committees 
and segments of the Association and 
the efforts of A.B.A. staff members. 
The value of this material is evident, 
and we recommend it for your con- 
tinued use.” 

The catalog is available from the 
A.B.A. Department of Printing. 
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19,000 Bankers Attend A.B.A. Sponsored Meetings Each 


Year; Ass’n Officers Travel 877,000 Business Miles 


During the course of an Associa- 
tion year, the officers of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association meet with 
an estimated 19,000 bankers, econ- 
omists, and educators at A.B.A. 
sponsored conventions, conferences, 
committee meetings, A.I.B. and 
G.S.B. faculty conferences, G.S.B. 
resident session, etc. (A good many 
pankers, of course, attend two or 
more of these meetings so that there 
is some duplication in this 19,000 
figure. ) 

Banker attendance at some three 
dozen smaller conferences and com- 
mittee meetings sponsored by vari- 
ous divisions, sections, committees, 
councils, and commissions (other 
than those held during the A.B.A. 
convention and Spring Meeting of 
the Executive Council and Adminis- 
trative Committee) account for 
some 1,100 of the bankers in the 
aforementioned 19,000 total. This 
1,100 figure includes 198 representa- 
tives of 20 state bankers associations 
who visited the A.B.A.’s Washington 
office during the past five months. 
The remainder, or about 18,000 bank- 
ers, attended one or more of the 
larger meetings of the A.B.A. during 
the year. For example: 

7,422 bankers and their wives at- 
tended the Association’s annual con- 
vention in September. 

3,159* bankers attended four trust 
conferences held during the Associa- 
tion’s fiscal year. 

900 bankers attended the National 
Agricultural Credit Conference in 
January. 

1,611 bankers attended the Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference 
in March. 

1,057 bankers and educators at- 
tended the Annual 


School Savings Forum in March. 

66 state bankers association ex- 
ecutives attended four regional con- 
ferences. 

70 bankers and educators at- 
tended the G.S.B.’s annual faculty 
conference in March. 

1,500 bankers are expected to at- 
tend the American Institute of 
Banking’s annual convention in 
Kansas City in June. 

1,200 bankers, educators, and staff 


*This includes an estimated 250 attendance at 
the Southern Trust Conference in May. 
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Savings and | 


Mortgage Conference and National | 
| and members at countless conven- 


Joseph C. Welman Lee P. Miller 
administrators will be in attendance 
at the G.S.B.’s 24th resident session 
at Rutgers—the State University in 
June. 

This, however, does not begin to 
tell the whole story of A.B.A. officer 
participation in banking, industrial, 
economic, and legislative life of the 
nation. Attendance at nonbanker 
sponsored group meetings provide 
the A.B.A.’s officers with an in- 
valuable opportunity to tell bank- 
ing’s story. In the course of a year’s 
time, the A.B.A.’s elected and staff 
officers and staff members travel an 
estimated minimum of 877,000 miles 
on official business. Mileage by 
train is estimated at 240,000; by air, 
another 525,000; by automobile, 
100,000; and by ship 12,000. 


Welman Travels 50,000 Miles 


During his presidency, Joseph C. 
Welman’s itinerary alone will show 
more than 50,000 miles of travel, 
while Vice-President Lee P. Miller 
will turn in about 25,000 miles on 
the road. President Welman’s travels 
will have included 17 state bankers 
association conventions and Vice- 
president Miller’s travels will have 


| included at least 7 sha conventions 


—at all of which they are guest 


| speakers. 


The mileage score of 877,000 in- 
cludes attendance by staff officers 


tions, conferences, and meetings 
held by industrial, economic, and 
educational organizations; at meet- 
ings of state bankers associations; 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion; National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Accountants; Reserve 
City Bankers Association; National 
Association of Bank Women; and 
other banking groups. This mileage 
also includes the travel of Associa- 
tion officers to and from Washing- 
ton in connection with Congressional 


Revised Edition, “Personal 
Money Management,” Will Be 
Released by A.B.A. in May 


Designed to Appeal to "Average" 
Customer; Chart Illustrations 


A newly revised edition of Per- 
sonal Money Management, one of the 
American Bankers’ Association’s 
most successful publications for use 
of member banks, will be published 
around May 10 by the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division. 

The new booklet, first published 
in 1941, has been thoroughly revised 
to offer up-to-date advice on han- 
dling personal money affairs in to- 
day’s changing economic pattern, 
according to C. Arthur Hemminger, 
chairman of the Committee on Per- 
sonal Money Management, a unit of 
the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division. Mr. Hemminger is also 
vice-president and public relations 
director of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis. 


Offered at Nominal Cost 


Written and designed to appeal 
to the “average” bank customer and 
saver, Personal Money Management 
is offered to A.B.A. member banks 
at nominal cost for distribution in 
their areas. The earlier editions of 
the booklet, according to Mr. Hem- 
minger, have been an “outstanding 
producer of new savings business in 
banks, which are, as the text points 
out, the saver’s best friend.” He 
believes, he said, that the new edi- 
tion, greatly expanded and com- 
pletely redesigned, will be even more 
effective. 

The chapter headings give an in- 
Gication of the booklet’s theme, Mr. 


Hemminger pointed out: “Money 
and Wise Spending”; “A Savings 
Program’’; ‘‘Food’’; “Shelter”; 
“Clothing”; “Household Operating 


Expenses”; “Advancement and En- 

tertainment’’; “More for Your 

Money”; and “Suggested Distribu- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


hearings having a bearing upon the 
banking industry. 

These personal contacts are not 
just a 1-way street, as each A.B.A. 
headquarters—in New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago—is a Mecca for 
bankers who call to transact busi- 
ness with one department or another. 
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“Forward Look” and “Tomorrow's Blueprint for Banking” 
Are Themes of A.B. Convention in Kansas City, June 2-6 


The “forward look” in banking 
and “tomorrow’s blueprint for bank- 
ing’’ will be the main themes of the 
56th annual convention of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
scheduled for Kansas City, June 2-6. 
More than 1,500 younger bank men 
and women from all sections of the 
country are expected to attend the 
sessions in the Muehlebach Hotel. 

The program for the convention 
follows: 


First Business Session 
Monday, June 2, 9 A.M. 


Call to order by President George 
Clark, assistant vice-president, Se- 
curity-First National Bank, Los An- 
geles. Address of welcome by Joseph 
C. Williams, general chairman, Local 
Convention Committee; vice-chair- 
man of the board, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City. Annual Re- 
ports by National Secretary Robert 
C. Rutherford and by Mr. Clark. 
Presentation of the Harold Stonier 
Award by Gerard E. Hayes, vice- 
president, A.I.B.; assistant vice- 
president, The National Shawmut 
Bank, Boston. Address by the 
Honorable H. Roe Bartle, Mayor of 
Kansas City. 


Departmental Conference 
2-4 P.M. 

Theme: ‘“Tomorrow’s Blueprint 
for Banking.” 

Presiding, Bernard J. Lunt, as- 
sistant vice-president, Fort Worth 
National Bank. Address by Frederick 
L. Deming, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis; address 
by R. Elmo Thompson, president, 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Tulsa, Okla., and address by 
Woodward Burgert, vice-president, 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. 


National Public Speaking Contest 
Monday, June 2, 8:30 P.M. 
General Theme: “Inflation.” 
Presiding, Eldeva Mae Neill, chair- 
man, National Public Speaking Com- 
mittee; Grand Avenue Bank, Kansas 
City. 


Educational Conference 
Tuesday, June 3, 9:30-12 Noon 
Theme: “A Forward Look.” 
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George Clark Gerald E. Hayes 

Presiding, Clarence F. Edner, co- 
chairman, Educational Advisory 
Committee; First Western Bank and 
Trust Company, San Francisco. “A 
Forward Look in Banking” by Wat- 
rous H. Irons, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas; “A Forward 
Look in Banking Education” by 
Everett D. Reese, chairman of the 
board, The Park National Bank of 
Newark, Ohio; and “A Forward Look 
in the Institute,’ by Dr. Leroy 
Lewis, national educational director, 
A.I.B., New York. 


Educational Conferences 
Tuesday, June 3, 2-4:30 
Theme: “A Forward Look in Our 
Chapters.” 


Group I (chapters with potential 
membership over 2,500). 

Presiding, Milton F. Darr, Jr., 
member, Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee; La Salle National Bank, Chi- 
cago. Panel members: Henry R. 
Frankel, The Northern Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; Robert N. Hilkert, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
phia; Dorothy A. Ryan, The Marine 
Midland Trust Company, New York, 
and Charles D. Sherman, California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


Group II (chapters with potential 
membership of 750 to 2,500). 

Presiding, Osmond A. Burton, 
member, Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee; Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix. Panel members: Laurence 
K. Arthur, Louisville Branch, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of St. Louis; Ed- 
ward M. Donohue, South Shore Of- 
fice, Franklin National Bank, Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y.; James J. Durkin, 
Colorado National Bank, Denver; 
and Margaret Guiles, Third National 
Bank, Nashville. 


2-4:30 P.M. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 


18 Technical Discussions 
Will Be Feature of NABAC 
Western Regional Meeting 


Highlighting the program at the 
Western Regional Convention of 


| The National Association of Bank 


Auditors and Comptrollers in Port- 
land, Oreg., May 26-28, 1958 will be 
a series of 18 technical discussions, 
At these sessions, spread over two 
afternoons of the 3-day convention, 
delegates will have an opportunity 
of selecting from nine simultaneous 
discussions, which ones they wish 
to attend. 

Among the topics to be consid- 
ered at these technical sessions are 
branch supervision, partial electronic 
systems, auditing the instalment 
loan department, storage and de- 
struction of bank records, manage- 
ment reports, controlling costs, com- 
bating fraud and robbery, control- 
ling cash differences, purchasing 
forms and fixtures, auditing tech- 
niques for banks with and without 
auditing departments, electronic ac- 
counting, setting and maintaining 
production standards, and personnel 
administration. 

Subjects to be discussed at the 
convention’s other sessions will in- 
clude: Cost control, The Calculated 
Risk, Why People are Dishonest, 
Bank Robberies, Electronics, and 
Bank Public Relations. 


National Conference on 
Gift Solicitation Covers 
Entire Contributions Field 


The Fifth National Conference on 
Solicitations was held recently in 
Cleveland, Ohio to discuss current 
trends in the over-all field of con- 
tributions. Randall M. Ruhlman, 
president of the conference, is sec- 
retary of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Over 300 registrants from cham- 
bers of commerce, Better Business 
Bureaus, commerce and _ industry, 
community chests, colleges, hospi- 
tals, and agencies in the health and 
welfare fields attended the confer- 
ence. 

The National Conference on So- 
licitations was organized in 1954 
under the sponsorship of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Information Bureau of New 
York, for the cooperative study of 
contribution problems, policies, and 


| procedures. 
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Revised Excess Rating Plan 
Applying to Commercial 
Banks Was Effective April 9 


A.B.A. Committee Proposed 
Changes to Surety Association 


The Insurance and Protective De- 
partment of the American Bankers 
Association reports that a revised 
excess rating procedure applying to 
commercial banks effective 
Wednesday, April 9, for Excess 
Bank Employee Dishonesty Blanket 
Bond Form 28, also for Bankers 
Blanket Bonds, Forms 24 and 2 in | 
the excess field. Announcement was 
made by George H. Hottendorf, dep- | 
uty manager of the Association. The 
new procedure, which will provide 
for lower insurance rates for com- 
mercial banks, was formulated by | 
the Surety Association of America 
as a result of conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the A.B.A. Insurance 
and Protective Committee. 

Following wide publicity given by 
the press to catastrophic embezzle- 
ment losses discovered by a few 
banks in 1956, the A.B.A. Insur- | 
ance and Protective Committee con- 
ferred with the Surety Association 
of America and proposed that fur- 
ther study be given to the excess 
bond program adopted in January | 
1954. 


Audits Reduce Losses 


The Committee emphasized that 
improved audit procedures in banks 
had reduced catastrophic losses 
from employee dishonesty to a small 
number of cases. 

Through compiled statistics of 
the most damaging embezzlement 
losses and an estimate of the de- 
mand for catastrophe employee fi- 
delity coverage among banks, it 
seemed probable that ample pre- 
mium volume could be developed at 
substantially lower rates than were 
being charged by Surety Association | 
companies. 

The Insurance and Protective Com- 
mittee proposed that the exposure 
be covered by the domestic surety 
industry as a whole through the | 
formation of a pool or reinsurance 
plan in which member companies of 
the Surety Association would par- 
ticipate. similar to pool arrange- | 
ments in the field of marine insur- | 
ance. Payment of catastrophic | 
losses then would be automatically | 


May 1953 


| lanta; greetings by James Sartor, 
| president, Atlanta Clearing House 


| dent, Trust Division, A.B.A., Pendle- 


| vice-president, The Boatmen’s Na- 


| tional Bank, St. Louis; and “Trust | 
| 7:30 P.M. 


| ance has been developed along this 


Speakers Announced for Southern Trust Conference ; 
Gifts, Short-Term Trusts, Taxation Are on Agenda 


Speakers and panel members who 
will take part in the Southern Trust 
Conference, to be sponsored by the | 
Trust Division of the American | 
Bankers Association in Atlanta, 
May 15-16, have been announced by | 
Walter Kennedy, Trust Division | 
president. Mr. Kennedy is president | 
of The First National Bank of | 
Montgomery, Ala. 

The Atlanta Clearing House As- 
sociation and the Trust Division of | 
the Georgia Bankers Association 
will be hosts. The complete pro- 
gram follows: 


First Session 

Thursday, May 15, 9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, Joseph H. Wolfe, deputy | 
manager, American Bankers Asso- | 
ciation, and secretary, Trust Divi- 
sion, New York; invocation by the 
Reverend Bevel Jones, pastor, Audu- | 
bon Forest Methodist Church, At- 


Association; first vice-president, The 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta; address by Mr. Kennedy; 
“Publicizing Trust Charges” by Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, former presi- 


ton, N. C.; “Handling Businesses in 
Trust” by Clarence D. Cowdery, | 


spread among the many participat- | 


ing companies rather than confined 
to one company and its reinsurers. 
The proposal was taken under ad- 


visement by the Surety Association, | 


and a satisfactory plan of reinsur- 


line. 

Under the new excess program 
of the Surety Association of Amer- 
ica, Excess Bank Employee Dis- 
honesty Blanket Bond Form 28 will 
be written only in the amount of 
$1,000,000 and multiples thereof. 


To illustrate the substantial re- | 


duction in the cost of Form 28 for 
$1,000,000, a bank with deposits 
totaling $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 was 
charged an annual premium of $990 
on a 3-year prepayment basis. Ef- 
fective April 9, 1958, the annual 
premium is $450. 

(Additional details may be found 


| Zukoski, 


in April Protective Bulletin.) 


Personnel—Recruiting and Train- 
ing” by James M. Slay, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Second Session 

Thursday, May 15, 2 P.M. 
Presiding, Charles W. Hamilton, 
chairman, Executive Committee, 
Trust Division, A.B.A.; senior vice- 
president and trust officer, The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Houston; 
“The Common Trust Fund and Its 
Many Advantages” by Charles F. 
Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The First Na- 


| tional Bank, Birmingham, Ala.; and 


“The Southern Economic Picture To- 
day” by Lloyd B. Raisty, vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank, At- 
lanta. Panel on Investments: Lead- 
er, Henry Toland, vice-president and 
trust officer, The Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Tampa, Fla. Panel 
members: Frank Block, vice-presi- 
dent, The Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; Paul E. Man- 
ners, vice-president, The First Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; Norman S. 
Welch, vice-president, The Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta; and 
Charles Wray, trust investment offi- 
cer, The Fulton National Bank, At- 
lanta. 


Dinner 


Presiding, James C. Shelor, gen- 
eral chairman, Southern Trust Con- 
ference; vice-president, The Fulton 
National Bank, Atlanta. ‘“‘A Presi- 
dent Looks at His Trust Depart- 
ment” by Sam M. Fleming, presi- 
dent, Third National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Third Session 

Friday, May 16, 9:30 A.M. 

Presiding, Carlysle A. Bethel, vice- 
president, Trust Division, A.B.A.; 
vice-chairman of the board and 
senior trust officer, Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; “Trust Department Opera- 
tions” by Noel T. Robinson, vice- 
president and trust officer, Central 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa; “How to Develop 
Pension and Profit-Sharing Trusts” 
by Thomas P. Bowles, Jr., Bowles, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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Program for A.I.B.'s Kansas City Convention 
; (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


Group III (chapters with potential 
membership under 750). 


Presiding, William J. Garrison, 
member, Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee; The Denver National Bank. 
Panel members: Kenneth V. Larkin, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., 
Bakersfield, Calif.; Marie Lawrie- 
Smith, Elm Street Office, California 
Bank, Pomona; Charles H. Orth, 
Union National Bank of Little Rock, 
Ark.; and L. M. Schwartz, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kans. 


National Debate Contest 
8:30 P.M. 

Question: ‘‘Resolve, That the 
further development of nuclear 
weapons should be prohibited by in- 
ternational agreement.” 

Presiding, Rasco R. Story, chair- 
man, National Debate Committee; 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas. 


Departmental Conference 
Wednesday, June 4, 9:30-11:30 A.M. 

Theme: “Tomorrow’s Blueprint 
for Banking.” 

Address by Alvin E. Roemers- 
hauser, vice-president, Whitney Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans, La.; 
and address by Edward N. Kerr, vice- 
president, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas. Another speaker to be an- 
nounced. 


Women's Conference 
9:380-11:30 A.M. 

Theme: “Look Ahead—You Can 
Go as Far as You Can See.” 

Presiding, Margaret A. Roland, 
chairman, National Women’s Com- 
mittee; Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 

“You—the Individual” by Clara 
Mae Hamel, Seattle-First National 
Bank; “You—the Chapter Leader” 
by Frances E. Sammons, Fulton Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; “You — the 
Banker” by Marion J. Welch, Bank 
of Delaware, Wilmington; and “You 
—the Citizen” by Iweta Miller, First 
City National Bank of Houston. 


Thursday, June 5, 9:30-12 Noon 


Chapter Administration 
Theme: “A Forward Look in Chap- 
ter Administration.” 

Presiding, Clifford Plumb, co- 
chairman, Administrative Advisory 
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Committee; Merchants and Me- 
chanics Bank, Flint, Mich. 

“Power in Print,” by Hartwell 
Davis, assistant secretary, A.I.B., 
New York; Presentation of the Na- 
tional Publicity Exhibit Awards by 
Frank Carr, chairman, National 
Publicity Committee; California 
Bank, West Covina; Panel on “Lead- 
ership Development in A.I.B.” mod- 
erated by Robert Worcester, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis; 
additional panelists to be an- 
nounced. Address by Robert C. 
Rutherford, secretary, A.I.B., New 
York; and address by Gerard E. 
Hayes, vice-president, A.I.B.; as- 
sistant vice-president, The National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. 


2-4:30 P.M. 


Chapter Administration 


Group I (Chapters with potential 
membership over 2,500). 

Presiding, John H. Howard, Jr., 
member, Administrative Advisory 
Committee; Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. Panel members: William 
E. Vojta, moderator, First National 
Bank of Chicago; Ann M. Eighmy, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland; 
Russell C. Keith, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee; William 
R. Menseck, Provident Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia; and Loring C. Munro, First 
National Bank of Boston. 


Group II (Chapters with potential 
membership of 750 to 2,500). 

Presiding, J. Waldo Livingston, 
member, Administrative Advisory 
Committee; The First National 
Bank & Trust Company, Tulsa. 
Panel members: Henry B. Matthew, 
moderator, First National Bank in 
Spokane; Robert M. Chidsey, The 
First New Haven National Bank, 
New Haven; Susa H. Richardson, 
First Security Bank of Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Lester E. Souba, Colum- 
bus (Nebr.) Bank; and Virginia K. 
Wooding, Long Branch (N. J.) 


Trust Company. 


2-4:30 P.M. 


Group III (Chapters with poten- 
| tial membership under 750). 
Presiding, Marshall C. Tyndall, 
Sr., member, Administrative Advi- 
sory Committee; Bank of Delaware, 
Wilmington. Panel members: John 


| National 


Money Management 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


tion of Monthly Income after Taxes.” 

The text is illustrated by charts 
on ‘‘How I Spent My Money”’; 
“Where Does the Money Go?”: “A 
Guide to Good Eating”; and “Sug- 
gested Budget for Teen-agers.” It 
includes also tables on how savings 
grow; on monthly mortgage pay- 
ments and total amount of interest 
to be paid on 20-25 year loans; and 
on costs of operating an automobile, 

After its May release, one free 
copy of this booklet will be available 
upon request. Quantity lots may be 
obtained at graduated prices. 

In addition to Mr. Hemminger, 
members of the committee who took 
part in the preparation of the book- 
let were: Evelyn A. Hogan, manager, 
public relations and advertising de- 
partment, Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati; Virginia O. Valentine, 
advertising manager, State-Planters 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mabel F. Thompson, for- 
merly assistant secretary, Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York City; 
John Adikes, president of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division and 
president of the Jamaica (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank; Louis B. Lundborg, 
vice-president of the Division and 
vice-president of the Bank of Amer- 
ica, San Francisco; J. R. Dunkerley, 
senior deputy manager in charge of 
the Division; Thomas L. Nims, Di- 
vision secretary; George H. Gustaf- 
son, Division assistant secretary; 
and Marion B. Hill, research assis- 
tant of the Division. 


O. St. Clair, moderator, The Colon- 
ial-American National Bank of Ro- 
anoke, Va.; Agnes B. Cox, Midland 
Bank, Billings, Mont.; 
Linus K. Loudermilk, Michigan Na- 
tional Bank, Battle Creek; Raymond 
O. McDonald, Jr., Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Tampa; and Michael 
Salay, United States National Bank, 
Johnstown, Pa. 


Friday, June 6, 9:30 A.M. 


Second Business Session 


Call to order by President Clark; 
report of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee; address by Joseph C. Welman, 
president, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation; president, Bank of Kennett, 
Mo.; and installation of officers and 
executive councilmen. 
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“How to Train a Bank 
Employee,” 2nd Management 
Guide, Released in April 


‘Declining interest rates and in- 
creasing costs are focusing renewed 
attention on operating expenses,” 
according to L. M. Schwartz, chair- 
man of the Committee on Employee 
Training of the A.B.A., in a letter 
accompanying the new management 
guide, How to Train a Bank Em- 
ployee, which was sent to all A.B.A. 
member banks last month. Mr. 
Schwartz is president of the Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kans. 

How to Train a Bank Employee is 
the second in a series of manage- 
ment guides designed to help smaller 
and medium-sized banks develop 
well trained employees. It presents 
a simplified 7-step procedure for con- 
ducting an effective on-the-job train- 
ing program and includes the basic 
supplemental information needed 
for good instruction. 


What Guides Cover 


The first in this series of training 
manuals being published by the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on Employee 
Training and the Country Bank Op- 
erations Commission, How to Wel- 
come a New Bank Employee, was 
released last year. Later guides 
will cover the training of bank book- 
keepers, proof and transit clerks, 
and tellers. 

In its introduction, the manual 
points out that “well trained em- 
ployees are a bank’s most valuable 
asset, because a more productive 
staff will decrease operating ex- 
penses, improve service to custom- 
ers, and increase profits. One major 
responsibility of each bank officer 
or supervisor is to provide adequate 
and continuous training for every 
member of his staff.” 

After a brief discussion of the 
purpose and importance of training, 
the manual presents the following 
seven steps in developing a training 
program: (1) Determining Training 
Needs; (2) Deciding Appropriate 
Action; (3) Selecting and Training 
Instructors; (4) Scheduling Train- 
ing; (5) Preparing for Training; 
(6) Training; (7) Results. 

Additional copies may be secured 
at $1 each from the A.B.A. Commit- 
tee on Employee Training, 12 East 
36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


May 1956 


11 Finance Leaders Are 
Added to G.S.B. Faculty, 
Bringing New Members to 28 


Dr. Earl L. Butz of Purdue Will 
Address Assembly Wed., June 18 


Eleven leaders in finance have 
been appointed as additions to the 
faculty of The Graduate School of 
Banking for the summer session 
June 9-21, it is announced by Dr. E. 
Sherman Adams, director of the 
School. The new additions bring to 
28 the number of new faculty mem- 
bers. 

The G.S.B. offers advanced study 
for bankers of officer rank and is 
sponsored by the A.B.A. at Rutgers 
—The State University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. About 1,060 bank officers 
from all sections will attend the 
1958 session. 


Six Added to Trusts Faculty 


Six additions have been made to 
the faculty in Trusts: Lester E. 
Lamb, vice-president, The Hanover 
Bank, New York City; Walter D. 
Mertz, assistant vice-president, Wil- 
mington (Del.) Trust Company; 
Burton A. Miller, vice-president, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland; 
M. Dutton Moorehouse, manager, 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; John Rial, trust officer, 
First National Bank, Greensburg, 
Pa.; Herbert A. Trucksess, vice- 
president, Studley, Shupert & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia. 

Roy L. Reierson, vice-president 
and economist, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City, and Aubrey 
G. Lanston, president, Aubrey G. 
Lanston and Company, New York 
City, are new lecturers to the re- 
quired course in “Economics of 
Banking and Business.” 

The new addition to the Commer- 
cial Banking IV major is Howard D. 
Crosse, assistant vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, New York City. 

Preston Holmes, vice-president, 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce 
and Trusts, Richmond, will lecture 
to the Commercial Banking V major. 

The course in “Banking and Gov- 
ernment” has as a new lecturer 
George W. Miller, assistant vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Chicago. 


Earl Butz Is Assembly Speaker 
Dr. Adams also announces that the 
speaker at the assembly of the entire 


Harold Stonier Memorial 
Address Will Be Given By 
Randolph Burgess June 13 


The Harold Stonier Memorial Ad- 
dress will be initiated this June as 
an annual event in the program of 
The Graduate School of Banking, 
according to Everett D. Reese, chair- 
man, Board of Regents of the School, 
and chairman, The Park National 
Bank, Newark, Ohio. 

It was also announced that Dr. 
W. Randolph Burgess, permanent 
representative on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Council in Paris, has con- 
sented to deliver the first Harold 
Stonier Memorial Address on Friday 
evening, June 13. Dr. Burgess was 
formerly Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs and 
is a past president of the A.B.A. 
He has been a member of the G.S.B. 
faculty since 1937. 


Southern Trust Meeting 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 97) 


Andrews, and Towne, Atlanta; “‘De- 
veloping Trust New Business 
Through Relations with Attorneys, 
Life Underwriters, and Accountants” 
by J. Ben Moore, vice-president and 
trust officer, The First National 
Bank, Atlanta; and “Better Trust 
Business Through Better Selling” by 
William E. Singletary, vice-presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


2 P.M. 


Presiding, N. Baxter Maddox, 
senior vice-president and trust offi- 
cer, The First National Bank, At- 
lanta. Panel on Problems Relating 
to Gifts, Short Term Trusts, Marital 
Deductions, and Taxation. (Mem- 
bers of this panel are all members 
of the Atlanta Bar.) Leader, John 
S. Candler II, Candler, Cox, McClain 
& Andrews. Panel members: Inman 
Brandon, Crenshaw, Hansell, Ware 
& Brandon; Herbert R. Elsas, Suth- 
erland, Asbill & Brennan; G. Arthur 
Howell, Jr., Bird & Howell; and Fur- 
man Smith, Spalding, Sibley, Trout- 
man, Meadow & Smith. 


student body of the School on Wed- 
nesday, June 18, will be Dr. Earl L. 
Butz, dean, School of Agriculture, 
Purdue University. 
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Instalment Credit Fulfills 


Small Businessman's Needs 


CONSUMER instalment credit, as 
extended to small businessmen, ought 
to be segregated clearly from other 
types of credit in order to give it 
the proper, specially-oriented han- 
dling and encouragement it deserves, 
says J. Andrew Painter, vice-presi- 
dent in the personal credit depart- 
ment of First National City Bank of 
New York. 

In an address to the Bergen 
County (N. J.) Bankers Association, 
Mr. Painter observed that although 
this is considered to be consumer 
credit, and is not handled in at all 
the same manner as commercial 
“term” or one-payment loans, it is 
a large and important part of com- 
mercial credit and often a better 
way of financing the local business- 
man’s requirements for working 
capital. 

Segregate that business, says Mr. 
Painter, from your other commer- 
cial and consumer business, so that 
you can study it and encourage it in 
its own particular way. Help the 
small businessman to get the fi- 
nancing facilities that he deserves— 
facilities as comprehensive to his 
purpose as those afforded big busi- 
ness. To this end, Mr. Painter says, 
consumer-type instalment credit is 
a valid, effective tool. 


Mobile Home Paper 
Still a Good Risk 


BANKERS feel that mobile home 
financing is still as good if not better 
than automobile paper, according to 
a survey conducted by the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturers Association, 
Chicago. 

Its status as a credit risk seems 
to have deteriorated somewhat, ac- 
cording to the findings in their re- 
port, but it’s still ahead of auto- 
mobile loans. Sales increased by 
2% in 1957, bringing the estimated 
total of mobile home paper outstand- 
ing to $1-billion, but terms seem to 
be lengthening to six and seven 
years, and delinquencies, the report 
states, have increased perceptibly. 
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Instalment Credit 


There is no indication of a corre- 
sponding increase in repossessions, 
but these can be expected to show 
up in a later survey, according to 
William W. Welsh, the association’s 
financial consultant, who conducted 
the study and compiled the report. 

The report may be obtained by 
writing the association. 


Instalment ‘Late Charges 


Legal in Pennsylvania 


EXTRA charges levied because of 
late payment on instalment sales 
contracts covering items other than 
automobiles are legal in the state 
of Pennsylvania. 

Although Pennsylvania law sets a 
ceiling of 6% simple interest on such 
contracts, late charges which exceed 
this are not unlawful, according to 
an opinion rendered by state At- 
torney General Thomas McBride, if 
they are part of the original con- 
tract. These charges violate neither 
the state’s small loans act nor its 
usury statute, ruled Mr. McBride. 

Automobile financing is covered 
by a separate Pennsylvania law. 


Don't Relax Terms Now, 
Warns A.B.A. Commission 


DON’T let present business con- 
ditions influence you to adopt bas- 
ically unsound credit policies, warns 


“What we need is a LOAN-of-the-month 


club, sweetie” 


the A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Com- 
mission. 

Make your own analyses, adopt 
your own credit policies, and stick 
with them, regardless of pressures 
from dealers or competition, the 
Commission advises in its bulletin 
called ‘‘Timely Notes on Instalment 
Credit.” 

The consumer is taking a “debt 
holiday,” says the bulletin, but sav- 
ings are on the increase. These sav- 
ings will come in handy for purchase 
of durables when the consumer re- 
gains his confidence in the pricing, 
quality, and servicing of goods. 
When he feels sure he’s going to get 
his money’s worth, he’ll be back 
in the market place, the Commission 
predicts. 

The report further states: “The 
easing of credit has made little im- 
pression on the movement of dura- 
ble goods inventories. Should the 
present inventory accumulation per- 
sist, we can expect tremendous pres- 
sures to relax our credit policy on 
instalment credit. 

“Should there be a movement 
again toward term expansion, it 
should be resisted vigorously. Dur- 
ing the past few years, this Com- 
mission has been urging the com- 
mercial banks to avoid expanding 
terms and unsound policies. The 
current situation is considerably dif- 
ferent than the several readjust- 
ment periods experienced during the 
past decade. While the end results 
were on the whole good, we must 
remember the economy shows more 
soft spots now—we may not be as 
fortunate again.” 


Get Directors Enthusiasm 


for Instalment Lending 


MANY bank directors, while rec- 
ognizing that instalment credit is a 
desirable, safe, and profitable activity 
in which banks may engage, do not 
enthusiastically support instalment 
lending in their particular banks, 
according to Curtis Kendall, vice- 
president, American National Bank 
& Trust Co., Mobile, Ala. 

This A.B.A. Instalment Credit 
Commission member told the Ala- 
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pama Bankers Association at Gads- 
den, Ala., that mere director ap- 
proval of instalment lending is not 
enough—what is needed is each di- 
rector’s whole-hearted desire to see 
instalment lending flourish at his 
own bank. 

The first thing to do, says Mr. 
Kendall, is to sell yourself to the 
directors, aS a vigorous, confident 
proponent of instalment credit. Make 
instalment credit, as a way to live, 
a thing to champion in itself. Then, 
sell the directors on how instalment 
credit differs from commerical loans: 
the differences in tempo, restrictions, 
personnel, procedures. Finally, keep 
them informed, by means of clear, 
simple reports, on the specifics and 
trends of your instalment loan op- 
eration, and on the percentage of 
delinquencies. 

Don’t let the word delinquency 
frighten the board members, says 
Mr. Kendall. Rather, make your di- 


Three New York City mutual sav- 
ings banks marked the coming of 
spring with unusual public relations 


and promotion programs. A brief 


summary is given of each: 


Manhattan's Easter Show 


OVER a picturesque bridge in a 
garden setting in the lobby of the 
Manhattan Savings Bank, New 
York’s most beautiful models pre- 
sented “Easter Fashions in Manhat- 
tan” on one day during a 2-week 
Easter garden display in the lounge 
of the bank. The display started on 
March 24 and extended through 
Easter Sunday. The fashion preview 
was presented by Russeks, one of 
Fifth Avenue’s specialty shops, and 
the lace industries of France and 
America from 12 Noon to “1 P.M. 
and from 5 to 6 P.M. on March 28. 

The bank’s lounge was the scene 
of a beautiful floral garden with the 
famous “Dancing Waters” illumi- 
nated by rainbow colors. 

A “Children’s World of Fashions” 
show was presented at Noon on 
April 1. Children and their parents 
were invited by Willard K. Denton, 
Manhattan Savings president. 
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rectors aware of the safeguard of 
the practice of reporting, rather 
than hiding, delinquencies. Let them 
know how to recognize a healthy 
delinquency margin, in just such 
terms, rather than letting them feel 
that any delinquency at all is a 
frightening thing. Keep them suff- 
ciently informed and confident in 
you and your positive attitudes to- 
ward instalment lending to make 
them enthusiastic proponents of this 
service. 


State Farm Steps Up 


‘Bank Plan’ Promotion 


AN AUTOMOBILE finance “Bank 
Plan” is being given the advertising 
“works” in a nationwide consumer 
campaign being waged by a leading 
automobile insurance company. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company, Bloomington, 


Savings 


During the fashion shows, flower 
girls gave favors to the ladies in the 
form of small straw hats trimmed 
with live pink and red rose buds. 
Large crowds saw the shows from 
inside the lobby and standing room 
on the street in front of the large 
windows in the lounge was at a 
premium. The standees shifted con- 
stantly, with men holding the ma- 


Ill., is doing some large-scale adver- 
tising, using such bank-promoting 
copy as: “You save through low 
bank rates,’ and, “State Farm helps 
you get financing at a leading local 
bank, where low borrowing rates 
may save you hundreds.” 

This makes an insurance - and - 
finance package available to auto- 
mobile purchasers without the 
higher-than-bank rates of interest 
usually involved in such plans, and, 
makes State Farm the no-charge 
middleman between the bank and 
the purchaser. The “plus” to banks 
seems to be two-fold: a good plug 
for their lower-than-others interest 
rates, and, of course, the business. 


jority of the free tickets. Officers 
of the bank, wearing carnations and 
name badges, mingled freely. 

Besides the fashion shows, the 
Manhattan Savings Bank Choristers 
made their debut, performing a pro- 
gram of sacred and secular music 
daily between 12 Noon and 2 P.M. 
An organ in the lounge accompanied 
the Choristers. 


Easter fashions in the lounge of the Manhattan Savings Bank, New York City. 

Appearing in the show with Emcee Sammy Kaye is Model Sally Robson. The 

price tag on Miss Robson’s gown was $695; however, most of the price tags were 
within the reach of the average shopper 
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Seamen's Schoolroom Show 


SCHOOLROOM PROGRESS 
U.S.A., a traveling educational ex- 
hibition depicting more than a cen- 
tury of improvements in American 
school facilities, opened a 2-week 
stay in New York on April 8. The 
2-car railroad train was seen, admis- 
sion free, at Grand Central Station 
daily from 9 A.M. to 7 P.M., and on 
Sundays from 1 P.M. to 7 P.M. It was 
brought to New York by the Sea- 
men’s Bank for Savings. It is spon- 
sored nationally by The Henry Ford 
Museum, Greenfield Village at Dear- 
born, Mich., and the Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

The exhibition consists of an “old 
car” and a “new car,” showing the 
progress in education facilities from 
the days of the little red schoolhouse 


to the latest in modern architectural 
design. 

Exhibits of early American books, 
writing implements and other school 
artifacts made or used by famous 
Americans are exhibited in the 
“yesteryear” section of the train. 
The new car contains life size mod- 
els of today’s modern classroom: 
kindergarten, elementary, home eco- 
nomics, industrial arts, and office 
practice. 


The Manhattan Savings Bank Choris- 
ters include the president, Willard K. 
Denton, second from left, back row 


John D. Butt, chairman of the 
board and president of the Seamen’s 
Bank, presented a key to School- 
room Progress U.S.A. to Superintend- 
ent of Schools Dr. William Jansen 
during official unveiling ceremonies, 
He was also host at a reception for 
the press held in a lounge car on 
the next track. 

Before reaching New York City, 
the exhibit had been visited by 
2,750,000 people in 100 cities across 
the nation. Seventy-five percent of 
the local sponsors have been banks. 
For a 2-week period in May the ex- 
hibit will be sponsored in Trenton, 
N. J., by the Trenton Savings So- 
ciety, following which it will make a 
tour of Delaware under the auspices 
of the Delaware Bankers Association. 


Portraits in Sculpture at 


East River Savings 
PORTRAITS in Sculpture of well- 
known people by Fiore de Henriquez 
were exhibits in the window galleries 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 


Housing and Mortgages 


achieved because the fixed interest 
rate on VA loans put these lueans 
at a competitive disadvantage with 
FHA-insured and conventional mort- 
gage loans, as well as other types 


A.B.A. Opposes Fixed Rate 
on VA-Guaranteed Loans 


EXTENSION of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration home loan guaranty 
program for one year and elimina- 
tion of the fixed interest rate on VA- 
guaranteed mortgages was recom- 
mended to the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee by the American 
Bankers Association. John A. Reilly, 
chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the A.B.A.’s Committee on 
Federal Legislation, also urged that 
the VA direct home loan program 
be permitted to terminate this year 
and that discount price controls on 
VA-guaranteed mortgages be re- 
pealed. 

“Last year the Congress extended 
the loan guaranty program for one 
year to provide eligible World War 
II veterans a further opportunity to 
acquire homes on a _ preferential 
basis,” said Mr. Reilly, who is presi- 
dent of the Second National Bank 
of Washington, D. C. “The purpose 
of this extension was not fully 
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of investments. Accordingly, we 
feel that a further extension of one 
year, provided there is a realistic 
approach to the interest rate, would 
be reasonable.” 

The loan guaranty program ter- 
minates June 30, 1958 under exist- 
ing law. Removing the present in- 
terest rate ceiling of 414% “would 
assure a sufficient flow of private 
funds in VA guaranteed loans to 
produce an adequate supply of hous- 
ing for eligible veterans,” Mr. Reilly 
said. 


Emergency Act Liberalizing 
Credit Is in Force 


NOW that the President has 
signed the Emergency Housing Act 
passed by Congress, higher loan lim- 
its and funds for mortgage market 
support are available. The intent of 
the act is to reactivate the mortgage 


market and home construction with 
$1,850,000,000 of Government credit. 
This was the first anti-recession leg- 
islation passed by Congress. 

The highlights of the act are: 

(1) Extends the GI home loan 
program to July 25, 1960. 

(2) Extends the GI direct loan 
program to July 25, 1960, and pro- 
vides $300,000,000 for this purpose. 

(3) Increases the maximum GI 
interest rate to 434%. 

(4) Extends the 3% downpayment 
for FHA loans to property having 
a value of $13,500. 

(5) Provides $1-billion for FNMA 
purchases of FHA and VA mort- 
gages at par, under the special as- 
sistance program. 

(6) Provides an additional $500,- 
000,000 to FNMA for mortgage pur- 
chases at the President’s discretion. 

Hearings on other housing bills, 
including the Administration’s 1958 
Housing Bill, S. 3399, were scheduled 
to begin about the middle of April 
before the Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 
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Prefabs Change Trade Name 


THE national trade association 
for producers of “brand-name 
homes” has changed its name from 
the Prefabricated Home Manufac- 
turers’ Institute to the Home Manu- 
facturers’ Association.* The action 
authorizing the name change was 
taken by the organization’s active 
membership and board of directors 
at its recent 15th annual meeting 
in Boca Raton, Fla. 

“117 Barr Building 


910 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


First Quarter Construction 


THE dollar value of new construc- 
tion put in place rose as is usual in 
March to approximately $3.4-billion, 
bringing the first quarter total to 
$9.7-billion. This was slightly above 
the total for the first quarter of 
1957, according to estimates jointly 
prepared by the U. S. Departments 
of Commerce and Labor. The phys- 
ical volume of new construction 
for the first quarter, however, prob- 
ably did not rise over the same 
period of last year. 

The latest quarterly estimate re- 
flects a 7% rise in public construc- 
tion from the same quarter of 1957, 
due primarily to rising expenditures 
for public housing and highways. 


New Housing Starts 


New permanent nonfarm dwell- 
ing units started in March total- 
ed 79,000, including 3,900 public 
units. This compares with a 
total of 87,000 nonfarm dwelling 
units in March 1957, or a decline 
of 8,000 units. 

The seasonally adjusted an- 
ual rate of private starts, based 
upon the March 1958 figure of 
75,100, is 880,000. 


Private construction outlays in the 
first quarter of 1958 were unchanged 
from the comparable quarter of 
last year, with residential building 
accounting for the same proportion 
of the private total in both periods. 


“We're in Buyer's Market” 


WE are now in a buyer’s market; 
the time is past when you can 
simply be order takers,” said Fred- 
erick W. Jackson, vice-president, 
The Dime Savings Bank of Brook- 
lyn, at a meeting of the Long Island 
Real Estate Board. 

He said that he believes that 1958 
will be a year that will be good for 
real estate people in direct ratio to 


American Bankers Association 


15-16 
Atlanta, Ga. 


American Institute of Banking, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


84th Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


Western Regional Trust Conf., Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Agricultural 
Sheraton - Fontenelle, Omaha, 


National 
ence, 


Nebr. 


Southern Trust Conf., Dinkler Plaza, 


the efforts they put into their job. 
“In short,” he said, “this will be a 
‘hard-sell’ year. If this is a buyer’s 
market, it surely is not an unin- 
terested buyer’s market.” 


Certified Agency Program 
Is Expanded by FHA 


THE new FHA Certified Agency 
Program has proved successful on 
an experimental basis in seven areas 
previously designated as eligible for 
this streamlined FHA processing 
program. 

The FHA has announced the ex- 
tension of eligible areas for FHA 
Certified Agency processing and now 
the combined areas include: 

Alabama, Arizona, Colorado (a), 
Kansas, Illinois, Maine, Michigan, 
Montana (a), Upstate New York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania (b), 
and Oregon (c). 


(a) All communities (not limited to 15,000). 

(b) All communities (not limited to 15,000), 
located in the eastern part of state, except 
Philadelphia. 

(ec) All communities (not limited to 15,000) 
except Portland. 


State Associations 
Nevada, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas 


Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 


Ohio, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 


North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, 
marck 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


Bis- 


Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 


Credit Confer- 


Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 


Kansas, Kansas City 
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. *Savings 


NOVEMBER 


Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Alabama, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Alaska, Fairbanks 

South Dakota, Lawler Hotel, Mitchell 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 


Pennsylvania, 
Atlantic City 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col., 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean 
Beach 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manches- 
ter, Vt. 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Hotel 
Statler, Boston 

Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

er Empress Hotel, Victoria, 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


The Homestead, Hot 


Forest, Myrtle 


Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of Maine, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
a Univ. of N. H., Durham, 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 
* Joint meeting 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates 


1959 JANUARY 1959 
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19-20 


1- 3 


12-13 
13-14 


17-18 


19-21 
19-22 


13-15 


30- 
Dec. 5 


Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill, N. H. 

Savings Banks of New York, 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 


Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Lake 


Other Organizations 


Nat’l Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Texas Mortgage Bankers Assn., Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston 

NABAC Northern regional convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

New York State Safe Deposit Assn., 
Powers Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

NABAC Eastern regional convention, 
et Memorial Auditorium, Rochester, 


NABAC Western regional convention, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

Southwestern Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas 

Annual Institute of Industrial Banking, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 

Central States Conference, The North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wisc. 

FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern Univ., Chicago 
Campus 

Univ. of Ill. Small Homes Council, An- 
nual short course for mortgage lend- 
ers, Urbana, IIl 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc., Madison 

School of Consumer Banking, Univer- 
sity of Va., Charlottesville 

The School of Banking, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 

Natl. Assn., of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta 

NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

Investment Bankers Assn., Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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_ RECOGNIZED AND ACCEPTED THE WORLD OV 


Over five hundred U.S. and foreign banking institutions are serving 
their customers better — making better profits for themselves — by 
featuring RNB Travelers Checks. Join the ever-growing list of leading 
banks who have found it pays to sell RNB Travelers Checks. Write 


for details today —no obligation, of course. 


ADDED STRENGTH YOU CAN BANK ON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


National BANK of Dallas 


CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $90,000,000 
LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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NATIONAL INSTALMENT CREDIT CONFERENCE 


Selling Is the Problem Today 


A.B.A. Vice-president Miller 


66 


RODUCTION is no problem — 
selling is the big problem 
today.” 

This summation of the economic 
climate was made recently by Carl A. 
Bimson, president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, and 
chairman of the American Bankers 
Association’s Instalment Credit Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Bimson was opening the Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference 
in Chicago, which ran up a record 
attendance this year of nearly 1,700 
bankers from all parts of the 
country. 

Business uncertainty contributed 
to the importance of this year’s con- 
ference, which opened on March 24, 
and furnished the themes of most 
of the speakers. The conference gave 
bankers from economically varied 
sections of the country an opportu- 
nity to participate in discussions of 
current operations and prospects of 
instalment lending in their home 
communities and to appriase the 
lending policies of their banks in the 
light of current conditions. 

In addition to formal talks by 
leaders in industry, finance, and dis- 
tribution, the program featured more 
than a dozen informal discussion 
groups, where participants exchang- 
ed ideas and opinions on regional 
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Commission Chairman Bimson 


developments and the over-all situa- 
tion. The conference ended at noon 
on Wednesday, March 26. It was 
held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

A conference keynote was struck 
by Mr. Bimson when he said: 

“An important problem in 1958 is 
that of ‘mental adjustment.’ The 
sustained record of business gains 
over a period of years has led some 
to assume that economic progress 
is inevitable—it’s not. 

“The consumer for the most part 
still has the earning power, and we 
are providing the longest length of 
time in history for our credit ex- 
tensions, so there is only one thing 
lacking and that is the desire. This 
will return only when we give him 
back his confidence.” 

In the following paragraphs are 
some of the opinions expressed by 
the men who made this year’s con- 
ference program one of the most 
significant and thought-provoking 
since these annual meetings began 
in 1941. 


A BASE FOR RECOVERY—In 
the current situation, the banking 
fraternity must lend its weight to 
the preservation of confidence on the 
part of business and the general pub- 
lic. This does not mean that we 
should ignore the signs of business 


recession around us, but our policies 
and operations should give people— 
including instalment borrowers—the 
feeling that bankers are confident of 
the ability of basic forces of growth 
in the economy to prevent the cur- 
rent decline from growing into a 
serious depression... . 

The stakes are high for banking 
because every downturn in business 
brings political pressures for the 
Government to get into the lending 
field on a larger scale. We must 
answer this threat realistically—not 
merely by telling Uncle Sam that he 
should stay out of the lending busi- 
ness, but by convincing our custom- 
ers that we have confidence in them 
and can and will supply the credit 
needed for them to succeed. We must 
continue to dispel the false notion 
that bankers run to cover when the 
business weather becomes stormy. 
(LEE P. MILLER). 


PRICE STABILITY—Rising prices 
at a time of declining business 
volume disregard the signals of our 
free market system and may make 
Government intervention inevitable. 
Moreover, if Government interven- 
tion replaces price flexibility as the 
equilibrating mechanism, it could 
well be a death-blow to our private 
enterprise economy. 

Under present circumstances we 
can only hope for a revival of faith 
in the pricing mechanism of the mar- 
ket place. We can hope that manage- 
ment and labor will recognize that 
lasting rewards cannot come from 
constantly increasing. prices, but 
rather that their mutual interests 
and the well-being of the country 
both require price stability. And we 
can hope that our Government will 
demonstrate a continued reticence to 
intervene, pending a reasonable op- 
portunity for all of us to adjust to 
more normal conditions after having 
become accustomed to abnormal 
boom conditions for so long. (CARL 
E. ALLEN). 


THE APPLIANCE INDUSTRY— 
How can you help in the financing 
of both wholesale and retail commit- 
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The Speakers and Their Subjects 


A Base for Economic Recovery—Lee P. Miller, vice-president, American Bankers Association, and president, 
Citizens Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Price Stability—When?—Carl E. Allen, president, Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 

Appliances as a Field for Instalment Credit Financing—Chris J. Witting, vice-president, Consumer Products 
Group, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh. 

Instalment Credit in Modern Merchandising—Charles H. Brower, president, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Inc., New York. 


Some Problems and Potentials for the 1958 Automobile Market—Byron J. Nichols, president and general man- 
ager, Chrysler Motors Corporation, Detroit. 
Courage and Confidence—William F. Kelly, chairman, Credit Policy Commission, A.B.A., and president, The 
First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia. 
An Appraisal of Current Trends in Instalment Credit—Thomas W. Towell, executive vice-president, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation, New York. 
Financing Opportunities in Boating’s Boom—Guy. W. Hughes, executive director, Outboard Boating Club of 


America, Chicago. 


Management Views Bank Instalment Credit—W. Harold Brenton, chairman of the board, National Bank of 


Des Moines. 


Some Reflection on Recession—Sidney E. Rolfe, chief economist, C.I.T. Financial Corporation, New York. 


Summary—Carl A. Bimson. 


Summarization of Discussion Groups 


Miscellaneous Financing—E. F. Longinotti, senior vice-president, Union Planters National Bank of Memphis. 
Property Improvement Loans—Kenneth R. Wells, vice-president, American National Bank and Trust Company, 


Chicago. 


Automobile Financing—John L. Gibson, vice-president, Republic National Bank of Dallas. 

Credit Policies—August F. Wagele, vice-president, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco. 

The chairmen at the various sessions were: Carl A. Bimson, president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, 
and chairman, Instalment Credit Commission, A.B.A.; Wilfred H. Heitmann, president, Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and president, Northwest National Bank of Chicago; Paul H. Young, vice-president, Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis; Edward J. Frey, president, Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids. 


ments in the appliance and television 
industries? The answer lies in doing 
three things: 

First, by understanding the impor- 
tance of sales financing to this in- 
dustry and to the national economy 
—by seeing where and how a de- 
pendable program of financing dealer 
and consumer purchases fits into 
every manufacturer’s plans. 

Second, by taking a new look at 
the sales financing potentials of your 
areas. 

Third, by learning how marketers 
use sales financing at both whole- 
sale and retail levels—and the psy- 
chology that precedes success here. 
What you need to do is to realize 
that finance today is one of the most 
effective sales tools that a market- 
ing executive has at his command 
to move merchandise. (CHRIS J. 
WITTING). 


MODERN MERCHANDISING — 
Your good old salesman who used 
to come to the door to sell you a 
car, or a major appliance, is never 
coming back—never. And this isn’t 
just because we are living in the age 
of the half-done job, the great era 


of the goof-off, the high tide of medi- 
ocrity. 

The supermarket got us out of 
the house and downtown. It taught 
us to shop, to match prices and qual- 
ity for ourselves. The discount house 
carried the ball another 10 yards. 
The reason that the salesman does 


not call on you at home anymore 
is because you are not there. You 
are shopping, at the big new shop- 
ping centers, at the supermarket 
lumberyards along the highways, at 
the television shops where you can 
get up to 40% off. And if the auto- 
mobile salesman doesn’t sell like he 


There was standing room only at the general sessions 
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used to even when you see him in 
the showroom, it’s,because he knows 
that you are going to visit half a 
dozen car dealers before you make 
up your mind. 

So—-if selling is to be done, and 
there will be grass in the streets if 
it isn’t, it is pretty much up to you 
and me to do it. It’s up to advertis- 
ing to awaken the desire, and it’s 
up to instalment credit to make the 
realization possible. (CHARLES H. 
BROWER). 


1958 AUTOMOBILE POTEN- 
TIALS—We at Chrysler are attempt- 
ing to help stimulate the all-im- 
portent confidence needed by the 
country at the present time by means 
of doing things rather than just 
talking confidence. Above all, we 
are relying on the fundamentals of 
sound and solid selling and avoiding 
the gimmicks. We are emphatic in 
telling our dealers that gimmick ad- 
vertising, tricky come-ons, and mis- 
representations of price are the 
wrong way to stimulate good busi- 
ness and good customer relations. 
We are emphasizing sound business 
management on the part of our deal- 
ers. We are stressing the importance 
of balanced operations, and especial- 
ly the basic worth of good used car 
and service activities. We believe 
this course of action is helping our 
business and putting us in the right 
position to capitalize on the upturn 
when it comes. (Byron J. NICHOLS). 


COURAGE AND CONFIDENCE 
—Courageous lending is the kind of 


lending that has as its foundation. 


sound policy, adequate and careful 
investigation, and good judgment. 


This develops the confidence we need 
to act upon our judgment despite the 
distraction caused by the poor busi- 
ness climate. I am convinced, as are 
many others, that courageous lend- 
ing in the instalment field was one 
of the prime factors that helped the 
nation emerge from the depths of the 
depression of the 1930s. In view of 
our broad experience over the past 
20-odd years, only a small measure 
of that same courage and confidence 
is now needed to do an adequate job 
in 1958. It is important that we see 
to it an adequate job is done, as it is 
clearly the responsibilitiy of bank- 
ing to lead the way to prompt busi- 
ness recovery. (WILLIAM F. KELLY). 


CURRENT TRENDS — We are 
convinced that the consumer credit 
industry does and can exert a tre- 
mendous influence on the term prob- 
lem. We feel that there is responsi- 
bility on the part of every one to 
point out to the public the high cost 
of excessive terms and to caution 
people not to become overextended. 

. . If we can make dealers more 
familiar with the facts regarding 
financing, if we can impress on both 
the dealer and the customer the 
hazards of too liberal terms, we can 
reduce materially the source of 
much trouble and expense. (THOMAS 
W. TOWELL). 


BOAT FINANCING OPPORTU- 
NITIES—Since there are boats and 
boat-and-motor combinations priced 
to fit every pocketbook, the lending 
institution embarking on a program 
of small boat financing can almost 
pick the range of contract values it 
is interested in and work within that 


Audience participation in a discussion group 


level. Under today’s conditions jn 
this industry, a well planned small 
boat financing program should in- 
clude not only boats but outboard 
motors and boat trailers as well. If 
this program can be administereg 
by an officer with a real personal in- 
terest in boating, so much the better. 
We are certain that with intelligent 
administration, a complete financing 
service of this kind should be safe 
and profitable. (Guy W. Hucugs), 


MANAGEMENT VIEWPOINT — 
While instalment lending has been 
important to banking, the greatest 
need in banking at the present time 
is for more well trained, competent 
young bankers; and an instalment 
credit department is a stimulating 
place for young bankers to cut their 
teeth. 

In the first place, modern banking 
must serve the masses. A great 
cross-section of people look to the 
instalment lending facilities of a 
bank. A hospital that serves many 
patients with a variety of ailments 
is the best training ground for a 
doctor. So, any young man who 
succeeds in the instalment depart- 
ment will be well grounded in what 
it takes to become acquainted with 
many people and their varying needs. 
He’ll learn to like people and to deal 
with them, or he won’t be much of 
a success. (W. HAROLD BRENTON). 


REFLECTION ON RECESSION 
—TIn order to reach a gross national 
product of $600-billion, the nation 
will have to increase the level of 
debt outstanding, both public and 
private, to some $1,000-billion; it 
was about $700-billion at the end 
of 1957. 

Historically, there has a relation- 
ship between total debt and gross 
national product, with debt in the 
vicinity of 1.7 times product. This 
relationship has persisted since 1916, 
except for periods of depression. The 
assumption of reasonably full em- 
ployment in the years ahead makes 
a continuation of this ratio likely. 

I am not suggesting that busi- 
ness or consumers should borrow 
unsoundly, or lending institutions 
should grant unsound loans they 
cannot support. But we all know the 
goal of the American economy has 
become full employment, so we must 
continue to see debt rise, to see gross 
national product rise, in order to see 
full employment of a rising popula- 
tion. (SIDNEY E. ROLFE). 
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Start the 
ABC’s 
of thrift with 
Christmas Club 


and build more customers 
for your other services 


Nearly one-half of all Christmas Club members are between the ages of 
25 and 44. This means growing families who need savings programs. 


They are your best market today and tomorrow. 


Christmas Club brings them through your doors every week. Why not have a 
staff member of Christmas Club a Corporation give you the whole story ? 


No obligation of course. 


| Christmas Club 


“PAYMENT 


3 EF 


a Corporation 
Founded by Herbert F. Rawll 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DUE THIS: WEEK; 
BUILDS CHARACTER, BUILDS SAVINGS, BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 
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The new Rand M€Nally 
International Bankers Directory 


for 1958 


Methods and Ideas 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


Require bookkeepers to post only 
from authorized media, which should 
be explained in detail in written in- 
structions. Ail journal proofs should 
be routed to control channels. 

The internal auditor should review 
procedures in departments he audits 
to make sure that instructions and 
routings are being followed. 

Direct verification should be part 
of the audit program. One simple 
method: mail the coupon book di- 
rectly to the borrower. The return 
address on the envelope should be 
a lock box. 

Check loan ledger cards to notes 
(not the other way around) to make 
sure the loans are authentic. 


Cash, Checks, and Bonds 


for control sug- 
gested by Adam J. Cieciwa, audi- 
tor, Central National Bank and Trust 
Co., Chicago: 

Make surprise cash audits or 
switches, and nightly package counts. 

Let only one teller handle cash 
items. Recheck and officially approve 
them daily. Don’t hold NSF checks. 

Inventory and prove U.S. Savings 
Bonds regularly. Cancel immediately 
when cashed or voided. 

Report and approve overdrafts 
daily. Review ledgers periodically 
and match ODs with daily reports. 

Use prenumbered petty cash 
vouchers and purchase orders. Verify 
invoices with purchase orders. 

Keep inventory of numbers on of- 
ficial checks, and hold the supply 
under joint custody. Use a facsimile 
machine as control. 


Dormant and Inactive 
Accounts 


ERE are some “what to do to 
H prevent fraud” pointers offered 
by Sybren D. Nydam, auditor, Amer- 
ican National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago: 

Try to reactivate the account. Con- 
sider a commercial account inactive 
in six months, dormant in a year, 
savings accounts dormant in three 
years. Segregate them, putting sig- 
nature cards under lock, memo cards 
in file. It’s preferable to keep them 
under dual control. If the account 
suddenly becomes active, you know 
it’s legitimate. 
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The ADAPTABILITY of correspondent Banking 


The ability to look at a situation from different points of view and to 
adapt to changing conditions is a vital element in correspondent banking. 


These abilities are best acquired through intimate understanding of a Service to Correspondents 
correspondent’s needs. That is why more than 3,900 U. S. banks like 
Chase Manhattan’s personalized service as well as the scope of its 
facilities. 


Analyses of investment portfolios 
Around-the-clock mail pick-up 
Quick collection of items 
Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? : Dealers in State ond Municipal Bonds 

THE : Execution of security orders 
: : (Credit information + Full foreign services 
Ee. H A S E M AN HAT TAN B AN K Safekeeping of securities 
HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, New York 15 Many personal services 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
131st Annual Report—Year 1957 


Income: 


From transportation of freight, 


Passengers, mail, express, etc. ..... 


From other sources—interest, 


dividends, rents, etc. ................ 


Total Income ........ 


Expenditures: 


Payrolls, supplies, services, 


interest, rents and miscellaneous 
Total Expenditures 
Net Income: 


For improvements, sinking funds 
and other purposes 


Comparison 

With 1956 
Year (+) Increase 
1957 (—) Decrease 


$461,303,581 —$4,181,115 


6,812,121 — 934,219 
$468,115,702 —$5,115,334 


$402,289,143 
41,695,523 
$443,984,666 


—$4,429,817 
5,221,708 
+$ 791,891 


In 1957 the Preferred Stock dividend of $4 per share and a Common Stock 
dividend of $2 per share were paid in equal quarterly installments. An extra 
dividend of 50 cents per share on the Common Stock for 1957 was paid 
December 30. Dividends of $4 per share on the Preferred Stock and $1 per 
share on the Common Stock, payable in equal quarterly installments on March 20, 
June 20, September 19 and December 19, 1958, were also declared. 

The Company's long-term debt was reduced by a net amount of $14,706,043. 
The facilities of the Company were maintained in condition to render adequate, 
safe and efficient service. The property was improved to the extent of funds 


available. 


A copy of the Annual Report may be obtained by writing to the Secretary, 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, Baltimore |, Md. 


President 


-~ THE LOW BIDDER 


Certain standard brand items can 
perhaps be bought safely from the 
low bidder. Certain. contractual ac- 
quisitions, such as machinery and 
buildings, can also be bought safely 
from the low bidder provided the 
buyer employs engineers and archi- 
tects to protect his interests. Dia- 
monds, oriental rugs, and certain 
other items cannot be bought on 
price alone. 


We wonder if bank checks can now 
be bought safely from the low bidder. 
There was a time when they could 
be because it was easy to compare 
quality and delivery time was flexible. 
Now that they bear printed account 
numbers and constitute source docu- 
ments upon which banks will depend 
for accurate mechanical posting and 
sorting, and further, because fast, 
uninterrupted deliveries are inte- 
grated with fast, uninterrupted pro- 
cessing, we are inclined to believe 
that the reputation of the supplier is 
more important than any written 
specification. 


With the introduction of magnetic 
ink coding, quality is going to be 
harder to check because appearance 
alone will not insure accurate han- 
dling in the fast, sensitive devices 
now in production. Lacking ade- 
quate, identifiable ‘‘signal strength,” 
the coding can’t be read by the ma- 
chines, and what the machines can’t 
read they can’t handle. You can’t 
measure signal strength with the 
human eye, so here again you must 
rely upon the reputation of the 
printer. 


Fortunately, experienced printers are 
never too far off on competitive 
pricing. Differences will always exist 
on certain items but the over-all 
outlay will not vary to any extent. 
Generally speaking, DeLuxe price 
schedules are competitive, but most 
banks sell DeLuxe checks instead of 
providing them free so their net 
expense is lower. Regardless of the 
savings promised by automation, you 
can’t get away from the fact that ‘the 
checks you sell cost you nothing.” 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS. CHATSWORTH 


| of Boston. 


Development 


Credit 


Corporations 


Would Make 
Capital Banks 
Unnecessary 


| —— working through develop- 


ment credit corporations in the 


| various states should make unneces- 


sary the setting up of a system of 
capital banks such as is now pro- 


| posed by Congress, according to 


Arthur F. Maxwell, chairman of the 


| A.B.A. Credit Policy Commission’s 


Subcommittee on Special Activities. 


| Mr. Maxwell, who is president of the 


First National Bank of Biddeford, 
Maine, spoke at the National Devel- 
opment Credit Corporation Confer- 
ence at the Federal Reserve Bank 
The conference was 
sponsored by the Northeastern Con- 
ference of Development Credit Cor- 
porations. 

One hundred and fifty bankers, 
insurance men, legislators, and in- 
dustrialists from 33 states heard 


| speakers tell how to organize a de- 


velopment credit corporation and of 


| the results that may be expected. 


Mr. Maxwell, one of the organizers 
of the Development Credit Corpora- 
tion of Maine—the first of 13 such 
agencies now in existence—traced 
the history of the early beginnings 


| of the Northeastern Development 


Credit Corporations and gave out 
statistics to show what this group 
has accomplished. Other members 
of the Northeastern group are New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Massa- 


| chusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
| New York. 


“As of December 31, 1957, in the 
aggregate, the six corporations (ex- 
cluding Vermont) had 724 stock- 


| holders which have purchased capital 


stock in the amount of $1,694,060,” 


| he said. “They have 487 institutional 


members which have pledged to loan 
to the credit corporations the amount 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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highlights from 


GULF OILS 
ANNUAL REPORT 


I 957 was a year of continued growth which has char- 
acterized Gulf Oil’s history, especially in recent years. 

Worldwide, major activities showed healthy gains 
which added substantially to the Company’s financial 
growth and stability. 


At year end, Gulf’s assets topped $3.2 billion and net 
income exceeded $354 million—increasing from over $2.8 
billion and $282 million, respectively, in the year. 


Salient figures from our 1957 Report are presented here. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL DATA 


Net Income 
Net Income Per Share (based on shares at end of 1957). . 
Cash Dividends Paid 


Sales and Other Operating Revenues 
Capital Expenditures 


*Includes profit of somewhat less than $1 per share from sale of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company stock 


OPERATIONS DATA—DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS 


(Includes Gulf’s equity in companies less than 100% owned) 


Gross Crude Oil, Condensate, & Natural Gas Liquids Produced 
Net Crude Oil, Condensate, & Natural Gas Liquids Produced 


Crude Oil Processed at Refineries 
Refined Products Sold 
Natural Gas Liquids Sold 


1957 


$ 354,284,000* 
$11.38* 

$ 73,823,000 
$ 2.50 

5% 
$3,240,571,000 
$2,730,085,000 
$ 546,453,000 
$ 252,265,000 


1957 


1,253,775 
1,151,438 
682,215 
747,198 
106,301 


(For a copy of Gulf’s Annual Report, write to Room 1300, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.) 


May 1953 


1956 


$ 282,658,000 
$ 9.08 

$ 69,244,000 
$ 2.50 

5% 
$2,872,270,000 
$2,339,715,000 
$ 465,950,000 
$ 217,185,000 


1956 


1,087,097 
997,452 
667,874 
698,277 
111,877 
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A new Trust Company 


has been established in 


The Bahamas 


The Company will provide a full range of trust 
services for individuals and organizations, in- 
cluding trusteeship of settlements, administra- 
tion of estates and executorship of wills. and 
management services for holding companies, 
pension funds and financial corporations 


Enquiries may be directed to any of 530 Bank 
of Nova Scotia branches in Canada and the 
Caribbean or to: New York, 37 Wall Street; 
Chicago, Board of Trade Bldg.; London, 24-26 
Walbrook, E.C 4 and 11 Waterloo Place, 
S.W. 1: Toronto, 44 King St. W 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
TRUST COMPANY (BAHAMAS) LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


“Tomorrow morning they'll think they'te a THRIFTICHECK bank!" 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR 


Get all the facts about CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE 


WRITE: THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


VISIT US a: Booth #43. NABAC Convention: May 12-14-Hotel Statler, Detroit 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 


of $29,104,060. Formal applications 
number 996, aggregating over $69,- 
000,000 have been received and 356 
applications in the amount of $27,- 
583,649 have been approved. Dis- 
bursements amounted to $18,000,000, 
of which some $5,561,000 have been 
repaid either in part or in full, leay- 
ing $12,270,385 outstanding. Since 
the first of the year, Vermont has 
sold capital stock of some $50,000 
and has member loan commitments 
of slightly more than $4,000,000.” 

Continuing, Mr. Maxwell said that 
“these figures do not tell the whole 
story. In many instances, applica- 
tions which individual banks have 
considered unbankable have been 
worked over by the loan committee 
of the corporation and when almost 
at the point of approval, local finan- 
cial institutions have decided that 
they could make the loans and have 
taken them over. 

“The credit corporations have en- 
gaged in another activity; namely, 
the financing of industrial buildings. 

. There have been times when 
there was a gap between the amount 
available for equity and the first 
mortgage money. In many instances 
credit corporations have acted as a 
catalyst and by utilization of a com- 
paratively small number of dollars 
in a second mortgage position, have 
been able to put together a financing 
package which has proven satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. While most 
of our loans are for working capital 
purposes, such real estate financing 
as I have described has, in many 
instances, permitted a company to 
preserve its own working capital 
rather than freeze a substantial por- 
tion of it in fixed assets. Desirable 
tax advantages to the company have 
been obtained thereby as well.” 


Subsidization 


Mr. Maxwell stated that “experi- 
ence has shown that in making loans 
of the kind made by credit corpora- 
tions, the corporations, in a sense, 
have to be subsidized. In the case 
of development credit corporations, 
the subsidies are represented by the 
volunteer efforts of officers and di- 
rectors giving of their time, experi- 
ence, and service without compensa- 
tion, and by the banks making loans 
to the credit corporations at less 
than market rates.” 

Referring to Congressional bills 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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1954 


-Population, 12,595,000 
First Western Offices, 54 
Communities Served, 39 


1955 

Population, 13,035,000 
First Western Offices, 70 
Communities Served, 54 


1956 


Population, 13,600,000 
First Western Offices, 84 
Communities Served, 65 


1957 


Population, 14,160,000 
First Western Offices, 97 


OFFICES THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 


Office: 405 Montgomery Street, 


Francisco 


et, Los 


e nua Ys 

| 
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For Your 


FREE 


Personalized 


DOUBLE TT 


Presentation 


NO OBLIGATION 


% Now 300 Double TT 
Financial Institution 


Sponsors Coast-to-Coast T. T. ‘’Flash’’ GOODWILL 


AMERICAN SIG 


OFFICES: LOS ANGELES . HICAG 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU...? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation over 65 years ago. If you are interested 
in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will 
assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office - - LIMA 


98 Offices Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL-S/.80,000,000.00 SURPLUS-S/.98,745,958.91 
“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


N AND INDICATOR CORP. 


Pat 2,673,976 Other Pat. Pend OME OFFICE. E. 808 SPRAGUE AVE, SPOKANE 3, WAS 


100,000 


bankers read 
37,000 copies of 


BANKING 


every month 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


that would authorize the establish- 
ment of capital banks, Mr. Maxwell 
commented that “we have one classic 
example of subsidies; namely, the 
Small Business Administration. I re- 
fer you to page 125 of the Ninth 
Semi-Annual Report of the SBA for 
the period ending December 31, 1957, 
which states that the operating def- 
icit since its beginning amounts to 
$17,435,182.15. This, of course, is in 
addition to the appropriations to the 
revolving fund amounting to $320,- 
000,000. This loss of more than 
$17,000,000, mind you, was incurred 
only in its regular lending opera- 
tions. The loss for the first half 
of the fiscal year 1957 alone was 
$3,230,232.23. . . Capital banks, 
when operated by Federal Govern- 
ment employees, is an expensive 
operation to the taxpayer.” 


Recession's Effect 


He concluded his remarks by stat- 
ing that the “current recession is pro- 
viding ammunition for such schemes, 
Thus far the development credit cor- 
porations philosophy has acted as a 
deterrent to such schemes, but unless 
there is some greater effort and an 
expansion of this activity in the rest 
of the 48 states, I am fearful that 
other Government investing and 
lending proposals will be enacted. 
It seems, therefore, incumbent upon 
those of us who favor the free enter- 
prise system to be actively engaged 
in furthering the development credit 
corporation program.” 

Other speakers covered “‘The Role 
of Corporations in Financing and 
Their Place Alongside Other Govern- 
ment and Private Sources of Funds”; 
“Starting the Corporation and Get- 
ting the Charter”; “How to Start a 
Corporation”; “The Charter’; Ob- 
taining and Processing Loan Applica- 
tions’’; and “‘The Corporation’s Rela- 
tions with Its Members and the 
Public.” At a concluding dinner, 
Alfred C. Neal, president, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, was 
guest speaker. 


When you argue with a fool, others 
may not know which is which. 


The purpose of traffic lights for 


pedestrians is to be sure a few of the 
species survive. 
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TIME. TO SAVE 

. PHILADELPHIA 

= ' 

do hand postin 
mat F 
need 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST Ind 
1270 Ontario Street Cleveland 13, Ohio 
116 Ma 


TALK TO THE MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR GETTING 


THINGS DONE... 


IT PAYS TO CALL ON EBASCO BUSINESS CONSULTANTS... 


FOR HELP 
WITH SPECIAL PROJECTS AND BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


For a complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for “The Inside 
Story of Outside Help.” Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L., 
Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Consulting Engineering  Design&Construction Financial & Business Studies 
Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety - Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting 
Rates& Pricing Research Sales&PublicRelations Space Planning 
Systems, Methods & Budgets Tax Valuation and Appraisal Washington Office 


May 1958 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS - PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Exnest hart 


CHAMPION 
ELVESCOT ETZEL 


MARK OF A CHAMPION 


Characteristic of his breed, this 
champion Great Dane exemplifies 
dependability and strength. 


For 93 years, in good times and bad, 
Commerce Trust has constantly 
displayed these same qualities ... 
another reason why more than 

1500 correspondents depend on 
Kansas City’s oldest and largest bank. 


Gmmerce Trust @mpany” 


Capital Funds Exceed 37 Million Dollars 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


You can increase profitable business for your 
institution . . . build checking and savings ac- 
counts, business and personal loans, support 
community services . . . with Salescaster, the 
silent salesman. 

Salescaster repeats your sales message (18 to 
25 words) three times per minute—in light, 
color, and continuous motion. Visible 100 feet 
away. Cabinet designed with good taste to fit 
any surroundings. Choice of green, gray, or 


SALESCASTER 
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Dept. B-18 71-09 Austin Street . 


bronze finish. Quiet, safe, takes little space; 
just plug in and flip switch; UL approved. 
Model with display turntable also available. 

Have your individualized messages put on 
Salescaster tapes. Or use our suggestions. Change 
them as often as you want—in 30 seconds. 

Use Salescaster in windows, over interior 
doorways, against walls, on desks or counters 
—and sell more money. Write today for free 
folder giving all facts about 1958 model. 


Forest Hill 75, N. Y. 


Pennsylvania B. A, 


Consolidates Meetings 


—— to consolidate all confer- 
ences, clinics and forums held 
by the Pennsylvania Bankers Assgo- 
ciation into one fall meeting wags 
adopted by the PBA Council of 
Administration. Thus PBA functions 
will now be limited to the annual 
convention, summer school and direc- 
tors’ seminar, the fall meeting and 
two annual trust division meetings. 
The executive committee proposed 
that the meeting not exceed three 
days in length, and recommended 
that the first be held in Philadelphia 
beginning Nov. 12, 1958. The con- 
centrated program might consist of 
a bank operations clinic the first day, 
a lending conference the second day 
with an evening banquet, and a half- 
day on other subjects of interest. 


Time-Saver 


The Council approved these rec- 
ommendations in the interest of PBA 
members, noting that the new ar- 
rangement would enable bankers to 
attend the association’s educational 
programs with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time. The change will elimi- 
nate sessions on operations, lending, 
investments, public relations and ag- 
ricultural credit. 


“You’re connected with a big organiza- 
tion now, Blunt. This is where we keep 
our petty cash!’ 
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oe The complete line of Diebold-Basic Vault Doors 

the magnifice nt meets all banking requirements for design compatibility 

with contemporary architectural decor . . . and for security 

against every known hazard. All Diebold-Basic Doors 

DI EBOLD- B AS | } d es j g n incorporate outstanding engineering and operating innova- 
tions. Operating Controls are as easy to turn as power 

steering . . . and are protected with an automatic lock 

j Ss available in vault that prevents bandits from imprisoning employees in vault. 


Rapidials assure complete dialing privacy. Continuous 
hinges function so smoothly that doors can be moved 


doors of many sizes with a rubber band. For the complete story, mail the 


coupon today. 


INCORPORATED 
CANTON, OHIO 

Manufacturers of the York) 

world’s finest bank equipment 


Rapidials assure complete Distinctive Day Gates Continuous hinges and two Diebold, Inc. 
privacy, fast and combine inviting appearance _full-height locking bars Dept. B-24 . Canton, Ohis 
accurate dialing. and security. introduce new dimensions Please send full details about your complete line of ,Biebold- 
in operating ease and Basic Vault Doors. ’ 
protection. 
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SALES: 

Sales of both gas and electricity were sub- 
stantially higher than in 1956, and gross reve- 
nues passed the half billion dollar mark for 
the first time. These gains were achieved des- 
pite a decline in housing starts in our service 
area and warmer than normal temperatures 
which depressed sales for gas heating. 


NET EARNINGS: 

Net earnings available for the common stock 
amounted to $58,284,000, or $702,000 more 
than in the previous year. Because of the 
greater average number of shares of common 
stock outstanding during the year, however, 
per share earnings on this basis declined 
from $3.46 in 1956 to $3.41 in 1957. 
Based on the number of shares outstanding 
at the end of each year, per share earnings 
increased to $3.41 in 1957 from $3.37 in the 
previous year. 


GAS SUPPLY: 

Perhaps the most significant development of 
the year was the announcement that the Com- 
pany planned to take the lead in organizing 
a project to transport natural gas from the 
Province of Alberta in Canada directly to the 
California market. This decision reflected our 
desire to have an independently controlled 
supplemental source of gas from outside the 
state, with the objective of bringing the gas 
directly from the producer to the consumer 
at the lowest possible cost. 


CONSTRUCTION: 

Construction activities were greatly expanded 
during the year. At the year-end we had 
685,500 kilowatts of electric generating ca- 
pacity under construction, most of which will 
be completed by the end of 1958. 


Installing Reactor Pressure 
Vessel Head—Vallecitos 
Atomic Electric Plant 


A major project to be started in 1958 
will be the first of two 325,000 kilowatt 
steam-electric generating units to be 
added to our Pittsburg Power Plant. 
These units will be twice the size of any 
now in service on the system. The first 
is planned for completion in 1960 and 
the second in the following year. 

Expenditures for construction in the 
postwar period will pass the two billion 
dollar mark late in 1958. The continuing 
need for large amounts of capital for our 
construction program makes it essential 
that we have a level of earnings that will 
enable us to compete successfully in the 
capital markets. 


EARNINGS OUTLOOK: 

In view of the fact that the Company 
was required to absorb substantial in- 
creases in costs without rate relief dur- 
ing most of the year, it is believed that 
we did quite well to hold earnings close 
to those of the previous year. Some in- 
creases in gas and electric rates were 
authorized late in the year and, with an 
application pending for a further in- 
crease in gas rates, we are very hopeful 
that a better level of earnings can be 
realized in 1958. 


ATOMIC POWER: 

Another event of great importance was 
the completion, in association with the 
General Electric Company, of the Valle- 
citos Atomic Power Plant. While our 
turbine-generator installation at the 
plant is only 5,000 kilowatts, we believe 
it is of considerable significance that, 
through our interconnected electric net- 
work, our customers are now receiving 


atomic power from the world’s first all- 
privately financed nuclear-electric plant, 

On February 18, 1958 the Company 
made a proposal to the Atomic Energy 
Commission to install and operate a 
60,000 kilowatt atomic power unit, to 
be located at its existing Humboldt Bay 
Power Plant near Eureka. Because of 
advances in the design and technology 
of the boiling-water reactor, based on 
knowledge gained in the successful op- 
eration of the General Electric-P.G.& E, 
Vallecitos Atomic Power Plant, it is be- 
lieved that the cost of power to be pro- 
duced will approximate that from a con- 
ventional plant at the site selected. 
Eureka is a relatively high cost fuel area 
and there are other factors which make 
atomic power economically feasible there 
ahead of other areas in the Company’s 
service territory. 


TAXES: 


The attention of stockholders has been 
directed from time to time to the heavy 
burden of taxation borne by the investor- 
owned utilities and their customers. 
Taxes are the largest single element of 
cost in providing service to our cus- 
tomers. To provide an equitable tax 
structure and needed revenues, tax laws 
should be extended to reach large seg- 
ments of property and income which 
now escape taxation. One particularly 
flagrant example is the government- 
owned utilities which now are accorded 
virtually complete exemption from tax- 
ation. No possible justification exists for 
continuing this subsidy, which is in effect 
being paid out of the pockets of other 
taxpayers. 


For The Board of Directors 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


For additional information on this 

vital western company write 

our Treasurer, K. C. Christensen, 

245 Market St., San Francisco 6, 

for a copy of P. G. & E.’s Annual Report. 


PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC COMPANY 


245 MARKET STREET « SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


SERVES 47 OF CALIFORNIA'S S58 COUNTIES 
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Insured Banks’ Assets Up 3% in 1957 


OTAL assets of all insured banks 
3% during 1957, Chair- 
Jesse P. Wolcott of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation has an- 
nounced. This growth, slightly below 
the rates of increase of each of the 
previous three years, raised total 
assets to $249-billion. 

Deposits also advanced, and 
amounted to nearly $226-billion. 
Captial and surplus accounts totaled 
$19-billion, and miscellaneous liabil- 
ities were over $4-billion. 

Insured banks, numbering 13,165 
commerical banks and 239 mutual 
savings banks, held approximately 
96% of the assets and deposits of 
all banks in the nation. 

Assets of the insured commerical 
banks approached $222-billion on 
December 31, 1957. Most. of the $5- 
billion growth during the year was 
in loans. Investments in securities 
were about $1-billion greater, while 
cash items were slightly lower. 

Loans increased 4% to nearly $94- 
billion. The sharpest increase was 
in consumer instalment loans, which 


rose 9% to $14-billion. Commerical 
and industrial loans, the largest 
single loan category, advanced 5% 
to nearly $41-billion. Real estate 
loans, totaling $23-billion, showed a 
3% rise. There was a decline both 
in loans to farmers and loans for 
carrying securities. 

Holdings of United States Govern- 
ment obligations totaled $58-billion, 
down slightly during the year. In- 
vestments in municipal obligations, 
however, rose 8% and approached 
$14-billion, while holdings of other 
securities advanced 20% to almost 
$4-billion. 

Total deposits of insured commer- 
cial banks reached $200-billion for 
the first time. The slight decrease in 
demand deposits of business and in- 
dividuals was more than offset by 
an 11% advance in their time de- 
posits. These categories totaled 
$109-billion and $53-billion, respec- 
tively, at the year-end. The $38- 
billion of other deposits, including 
Government and inter-bank, repre- 
sented no change during the year. 


You'll 


Continued growth in capital ac- 
counts raised them to $17-billion. On 
December 31, 1957, total capital ac- 
counts were 7.7% of total assets, up 
from 7.4% a year earlier. 

Deposits of the insured mutual 
savings banks reached $25-billion at 
the end of 1957, an increase of 9%. 
More than a third of the growth in 
these deposits was a result of 18 ad- 
ditional mutual savings banks be- 
coming insured by the Corporation 
during the year. 

Of the $2-billion growth in de- 
posits during 1957, over two-thirds 
was invested in real estate loans. 
Such loans totaled $17-billion. Most 
of the remaining growth in deposits 
was invested in securities other than 
municipal issues or United States 
Government obligations. Securities 
held exceeded $9-billion at the year- 
end. 

Surplus accounts of the insured 
mutual savings banks continued to 
grow, but not as rapidly as assets, 
resulting in a further decline in their 
ratio to assets to 8.3%. 
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our Posters 
BUILD NEW BUSINESS 


The = full-color photographic Poster Service 
designed specifically to fit your exact needs! 


Make unproductive wall, window and lobby space 
work for you in an attractive, dignified way with 
the lowest-cost, highest-profit advertising media 


that you can buy! 


FINANCIAL DISPLAYS 
296 N. E. 67th St., Miami 38, Florida 


America’s Foremost Creators of Poster Displays for Financial Institutions 


SEND 
COUPON 
TODAY 
FOR FULL 

PARTICULARS 


(or simply 
drop your 
business card 
in the mail 
to us) 
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NOBODY CAN SERVE YOU OVERSEAS 
LIKE FIRST NATIONAL CIiTy 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15,N.Y. [@ 
71 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES ¢ 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK ) = ee coal 
First National City 


\\ —— | can perform for you, 
Around-the-clock Transit Service Collections Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis Complete 2 === ||| write fora free Copy 


Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds ¢ Participation in Local Loans ” of our booklet, 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage " “Correspondent 


Bank Services.” 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation Fist tn World Wide Banking 
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Savings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


of the East River Savings Bank 
office at Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, from April 1 to 30. 

Miss De Henriquez has exhibited 
in the art centers of the world, in- 
cluding Rome, Naples, Milan, Venice, 
and London. 

An unusual exhibit, frequently 
with a historical tinge, is shown at 
the East River’s Rockefeller Plaza 
office each month. 


Mutuals Offer Insurance 


THE National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks announces a 
new Mutual Savings Banks’ Home 
Protection Plan available to mort- 
gage borrowers of mutual savings 
banks. The plan will provide benefits 
to cover the monthly mortgage pay- 


This replica of a city schoolroom of 
the 1890s is familiar to many of those 
who visit Schoolroom Progress, U.S.A., 
as it is typical of a large percent of the 
rooms in the nation’s schools still in use 
today. Appearing in 1890 costumes are 
Thomas Dunkerton and Sharon Bos- 
sert, children of Seamen’s Bank for 
Savings employees, and Joanne Maher, 
a B.S. major in elementary education, 
who has been working at Seamen’s dur- 
ing summer vacations 


Kindergarten is more than a new ad- 
venture for the child—it is an intro- 
duction to knowledge and it opens for 
him unlimited vistas of thinking and 
experience, according to John Lyon 
Reid, F.A.I.A. and Partners, San Fran- 
cisco, who designed the model kinder- 
garten shown on the wall. A small area 
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ments for as long as five years should 
the homeowner become disabled by 
sickness or accident, and for as long 
as two full years in the event of 
his death. The two coverages are 
combined in a single package offer, 
at a single low price, which is in- 
cluded in the regular monthly pay- 
ment. 

The Mutual Protection Plan was 
specifically designed to protect the 
mortgagors of mutual savings banks 
against the contingencies such as 
loss of income and death, and to 
do so at the best possible price. The 
plan will be an additional safeguard 
for a bank’s investment and should 
tend to stimulate further mortgage 
lending. 

The Home Protection Plan is 
underwritten by the United States 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York City, a billion-dollar company, 
and the oldest stock life insurance 
company in America. 


of the artist’s rendering is reproduced 
in Schoolroom Progress, U.S.A. 


SELL 

FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CiTyY BANK 
TRAVELERS 


CHECKS sate 
spendable anywhere! 


e@ In handy denominations: $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. 


e@ Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


e@ Cost only $1 per $100; good until 
used. 


e You keep 90% of the selling com- 
mission—and remit 10% to us! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Business Customers 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Established 1912 The two cases mentioned above 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America illustrate the use of insurance to re. 
with 45 Branch Offices in Colombia tire a partner’s or stockholder's in- 
terest upon death. Business life in- 
surance serves other purposes ag 
Reliable and responsible commercial and financial well. It may provide reimbursement 
information supplied by the Banco Comercial for loss or the expenses of replace- 
Antioquefio is supported by our 45 years’ expe- ment in the event of the death of 
rience growing with Colombia, and the complete a key employee. It may provide for 
facilities of our 46 offices located in every impor- the maintenance of a business upon 
tant commercial market of the country. the death of a sole proprietor. And, 
for the family of a man whose as- 
sets are almost entirely tied up in 
Antonio Derka, General Manager the business, insurance may provide 
ready cash and help in liquidating 
the business interests. 

For the small company, key-man 
life insurance can _ provide the 
New York Representative — Henry Ludeké means to hire and train the needed 

40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. successor of a deceased employee. It 
can help meet financial loss result- 
ing from the employee’s death. For 
example, the death of a veteran 
buyer in a clothing concern can 
WE'D LIKE TO BRING YOU UP TO cause considerable loss to the busi- 


ness before a successor is found or 


D AT E ©) N F L ©] RI D A trained. The death of the credit 


manager or any other key person 
The Barnett with its affiliates and correspondents covers the whole may be similarly costly to the firm. 


state of Florida—we are constantly in touch with | The proceeds of an insurance policy 
developments as they take place. If you have | are intended to recompense the busi- 
any questions about Florida—especially if | "&SS for such costs. 


one of your customers is considering moving 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


We invite your inquiries. 


Capital paid-up $27,715,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $29,420,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $ 6,195,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


Sole Proprietors 


When a sole proprietor of a busi- 
mation. We have a well-trained staff on ness dies, the business may be con- 
hand to answer your inquiries. tinued by the heirs, sold to the em- 
ployees, sold to outsiders, continued 
Address: by the executors or trustees, or 


FLORIDA INFORMATION DESK __siiquidated. Any of these courses may 


raise problems as a result of which 


ji2-_BAR TT | the heirs, or the business if con- 


| tinued, may suffer. Employee morale, 
NATIONAL BANK | customer goodwill, credit standing 
| may be impaired. Money will be 
| needed to meet taxes, bills, admin- 
istrative costs. If the business is to 
be run by the family, a manager may 
have to be hired; working capital 
- will be needed. And needed quickly. 
DO You Your Thus, a grocery may require capi- 


tal for immediate use, even if the 
NEED- Read BANKING? business is to be wound up expedi- 
tiously. A specialized business may 
need substantial sums to tide it over 


Mail-EEZ Style until it can be sold to a suitable 


passbooks and envelopes as concern. 
BY Gan RULE other instances a business property's 
Caleutations TIME and value may completely disappear with 
MATURITY CALCULATOR the proprietor’s death. 
ee ee Some of these problems may be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


his business to Florida—write us for infor- 


HEINZ SYSTEMS, INC., P. 0. Box 427, Oak Park, IIlinols 
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In 1957, 
the West needed 


MORE ENERGY THAN EVER BEFORE 


—and El Paso Natural Gas Company again set records 


in supplying the West’s fastest growing fuel 


In 1957, El Paso Natural Gas Company con- 
tinued its biggest job — finding, transporting and 
furnishing energy for the West. 

More energy was consumed than ever before by 
the millions of people and by the thousands of in- 
dustries in this great area. 

And natural gas played a bigger part than ever 
in supplying this energy. 

Next year—and in decades to come—the use 
of natural gas in the West is expected to soar to 
even higher levels. 

Of key importance is the fact that the controlled 
gas reserves of E] Paso and its subsidiary, Pacific 
Northwest Pipeline Corporation, continue to in- 
crease — providing insurance that tomorrow’s 
energy needs will be met. At year’s end, such re- 
serves stood at an all-time high of approximately 
35.5 trillion cubic feet. And El] Paso had completed 
negotiations with producers for long-term con- 
tracts for another 1.8 trillion cubic feet of gas. 

These facts and other information relating to 
El Paso’s operations are set forth in the Company’s 
Annual Report for 1957, which has been mailed to 
47,800 stockholders. This report summarizes prog- 
ress made in serving the West in the past year, and 
includes for the first time operating figures for 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corporation. In 1957, 
operating revenues reached a record high of 
$301,090,537, with consolidated net income of 
$34,506,238. This is equal after dividends on Pre- 


ferred Stocks to $2.39 per share on 11,795,041 
shares of Common Stock outstanding (excluding 
5,226,903 shares of Common B Stock which did not 
participate in dividends in 1957). 

Looking to the future, the Annual Report also 
outlines plans for expansion and describes pending 
projects (including a 511-mile pipeline from Twin 
Falls, Idaho, to Las Vegas, Nevada) to increase the 
volume of gas delivered daily to its markets. 


Copies of El Paso’s 1957 Annual Report to Stock- 
holders are available by writing to El Paso Natural 
Gas Company, El Paso, Texas. 


VOLUMES 
IN MCF 
at 14.9 Ib. P. B. 


1,000,000,000 
900,000,000 


Ten years of progress 
in meeting the energy 


needs of the West 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 


In 1957, El Paso Natural Gas Company furnished more 
than a trillion cubic feet of natural gas to customers in 
the West —a new record for the Company. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS|{f| COMPANY 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


provided for in advance, with the 
cooperation of the _ proprietor’s 
bank, life insurance agent, lawyer, 
and accountant, as circumstances 
dictate. The sole proprietor of a 
business should provide in his will 
for the disposition of his business. 
Where appropriate, a purchase and 
sale agreement or other plan for 
disposal or continuation should be 
drawn up. There should be an esti- 
mate of the funds required to carry 
out the plan. 

Suitable insurance can provide im- 


WORD 
ABOUT 
KANSAS 
CITIANS 
AND 
CITY NATIONAL... 


With our central location, fine ho- 
tels, and excellent municipal facilities, 
we Kansas Citians play host to far 
more regional and national conventions 
than cities many times our size. It’s a 
role we thoroughly enjoy. We also 
enjoy being convention “guests,” and 
the Kansas Citians at City National 
are NO exception. 


Your Kansas City Account Is Cordially Invited 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


Established 1913 


mediate funds to meet taxes, debts, 
and administrative expenses; pro- 
vide income for the heirs; equitably 
distribute property value to the 
heirs; enable the trustees to dispose 
of the business to best advantage if 
the family is not taking it over; put 
the family on a sound financial foot- 
ing if it is taking over the running 
of the business; stabilize the credit 
of the business; and maintain good 
employee relations by minimizing 
uncertainties and risks. 

The sole proprietor may not only 
insure his business in these respects 
but, like the corporation or partner- 


Soon, many of us will abandon our 
desks to attend the spring banking 
conventions, and we hope to find you 
there. If you'll permit us to mix good 
business with good fellowship, we'd 
like to tell you how the beautiful new 
quarters of our Correspondent Bank 
Division can mean exceptional service 
for you. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


ship, may find key-man insurance 
advisable. The man at the meat 
counter of a grocery, the editor of 
a small newspaper, a chemist, engi- 
neer or inventor in a manufacturing 
business, .a salesman—these and 
many others may be key men whose 
loss can be a hard blow. 

Like other businesses, a sole pro- 
prietorship also may be in a posi- 
tion to benefit from group life in- 
surance, group hospitalization, medi- 
cal, disability, and other forms of 
insurance. 


Credit Insurance 


Credit insurance protection to 
cover payments on notes and loans 
in the event of a proprietor’s, part- 
ner’s, or large stockholder’s death 
may be very useful. If a business 
is burdened with a mortgage on its 
real property and dependent upon 
continuity of present management 
to meet its commitments, life insur- 
ance to cover the mortgage may be 
valuable in the event of death. The 
American United Life Insurance 
Company of Indianapolis has devised 
a plan which pays mortgage pay- 
ments for a set number of months 
after the mortgagor’s death, rather 
than pay off the entire mortgage 
debt at once. Commenting on this 
plan, H. Prentice Browning of the 
American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
said: 

We... believe that life insurance 
on a mortgage debt is sound business 
for both the lender and the borower. 
The protection of the family’s equity 
in the home, plus the public relations 
factor for the lender in not having 
to press a widow for the monthly 
mortgage payment, bear out this 
statement. 

Business life insurance has cash 
value which builds up over the 
years. It may provide the business 
with a valuable reserve for emer- 
gencies. The policy cash values may 
be used as the basis for loans. 

Any business life insurance pro- 
gram should be checked up periodi- 
cally to see that it is up to date in 
all respects. Revaluations should be 
made wherever necessary in connec- 
tion with buy-and-sell agreements. 
Ownership changes, management 
changes, key-man changes, growth 
or decline, and the like—all should 
be reviewed at least once a year. An 
adequately-insured bank customer is 
a better bank customer. 

HERBERT BRATTER 
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ONE WAL STREET 
home of 


I Our Man The Sometimes being an expert is as simple as 


knowing how to get just the information 
you need at the moment you need it. 
That is exactly what your man at the 
Irving can do for you. For through the 
Irving Trust Company there flows a con- 
stant stream of information gathered from 
a world-wide banking system. 


The sources of information are many 
and varied. The bank wire, broad tape 
ticker, credit files, and quotations from 
the trading tables daily measure the pulse 
of business. Add to this an intimate and 
timely knowledge of economic health in 
foreign countries gained through a global 
network of bank correspondents and you 
have a rich resource on which you or 
your customers can draw. 


| 


The specific facts you want and need 
can be as near as your telephone. Look 
upon your man at the Irving as a member 
of your own staff and consult him freely. 


Through your man at the Irving: Fast 
Transit Service. World-wide Collections. 
Credit Information. Portfolio Analysis. 

-- Experienced Consultation. Safe Keeping 


YU, of Securities. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Capital Funds over $130,000,000 Total Assets over $1,500,000,000 
Ricuarp H. West, Chairman of the Board Gerorce A. Murpny, President 
Domestic Banking Division—Notan Harrican, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Usury Laws 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


penalties provided for in state usury 
laws. In fact the unwary may be 
even more easily trapped by these 
laws, because of the reliance cus- 
tomarily placed on the FHA and VA 
regulations controlling fees, charges, 
and discounts. The individual lender 
should interpret these regulations 
in relation to local laws and court 
opinions, in determining what may 
constitute usury. In some states 
where FHA and VA-permitted fees, 
charges, and discounts are added to 
the mortgage rate, there may be 
little or no margin below the safe 
“legal” rate. 

The different situations which pre- 
vail under the various sections of 
the National Housing Act should be 
separately considered as to whether 
the additional charges add to the 
costs of the borrower for carrying 
an FHA loan. 


Know the Facts 


If a lender is aware of the risk 
of usury and takes the necessary 
precautions to protect against such 
risk, any possible loss from usury 


is greatly minimized if not elimin- 
ated. But it is essential to know 
the facts. Without them there is 
danger. 


Study Now Available 


In response to many inquiries in 
recent months, and because of a 
growing recognition that this prob- 
lem is becoming increasingly im- 
portant and that there is little known 
about it, BANKING has sought ex- 
pert information. It has been sup- 
plied by an outstanding authority 
in this field, John J. Redfield, of the 
law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham 
& Taft. In the past Mr. Redfield 
has advised readers of BANKING 
about other important aspects of 
out-of-state mortgage lending, things 
to watch out for in negotiating open- 
end mortgages, and recommenda- 
tions as to steps to be taken in 
achieving uniform state laws af- 
fecting mortgages. In a study for 
BANKING entitled Could You Lose 
The Principal or Interest on Your 
Mortgage Investments Because of 
Usury?, all the problems mentioned 
have been covered. Because of space 
limitations, the full text cannot be 
included in these pages, but it will 
be made available to A.B.A. mem- 


ber banks on request through the 
facilities of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the Association. 

The article is in booklet form. 
It deals with usury laws in their 
relation to loans secured by mort- 
gages, and specifically points out 
court decisions which have had an 
important bearing on lending prac- 
tices. For FHA and VA loans it 
reports on the relevant regulations 
and points out specifically where 
problems of usury may occur and 
what steps may be taken to avoid 
this danger. 


State Laws Summarized 


The booklet contains an appendix 
which is of especial value and im- 
portance to all lenders, and we are 
grateful to Cadwalader, Wickersham 
& Taft for permission to use this 
material which has been obtained as 
a result of extensive research. It 
contains a summary of the usury 
law of every state, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and shows the now pre- 
vailing maximum interest rate per- 
mitted in each, with full reference 
notes to local statutes which can act 
as a guide in planning loans to avoid 
any question of usury. 


The best place to deal with a 
banking problem is on the spot 


e Twenty-five offices in 17 Connecticut communities put Connecticut 
right at your finger tips. 


e Able, experienced, specialized personnel handle your inquiries. 


e Our correspondent banking service is tailored to your exact needs. 


. that’s why you'll find it a very satisfying experi- 
ence when The Connecticut Bank and Trust Company 
serves you as correspondent. Write for full information. 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 
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Brandats instrumental in maintaining prompt 


and efficient teller service at 


THE 
MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL BANK 

OF DETROIT 


Interior view of The Manufacturers National Bank Approximately twenty-five years ago, The Manufacturers National Bank installed 
showing eleven of their many Brandt Automatic 


Cashiers. 


their first Brandt Automatic Cashier. Keeping in step with their growth through 
the years, they now own in excess of two hundred of these machines at their 


thirty-five locations throughout the Detroit area. 


to The The following statement appears in a letter received from this bank: 
Manufacturers National Bank of Detroit uses 
Brandt coin sorting, counting and packag- “In the Main Office and at branches serving Detroit and the Metropolitan Area, 
ing equipment. 


; Brandt equipment has been instrumental in helping Manufacturers National Bank 
Banks throughout the country, ranging from 


the largest to the very small banks, have found maintain a reputation for prompt and efficient teller service.” 
Brandt equipment of great value in the han- 
dling of coins. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


“Brandt” and ‘Cashier’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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Depreciation Under the 1954 Code 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 

Where property is leased, as often 
happens in the case of bank build- 
ings, depreciation of equipment in- 
stalled by the tenant—a vault, fix- 
tures, or the like—must be reckoned 
over the life of the equipment or the 
remaining term of the lease, which- 
ever is the shorter. 

Capital expenditures by a lessee 
for buildings or permanent improve- 
ments are recoverable through allow- 
ances for depreciation or amortiza- 


tion. Where the useful life is equal 
to or shorter than the remaining 
period of the lease, Section 167 ap- 
plies. If the useful life of the prop- 
erty in the taxpayer’s hands would 
be longer than the remaining period 
of the lease, the allowances shall take 
the form of annual deductions from 
gross income in an amount equal to 
the unrecovered cost divided by the 
number of years remaining in the 
term of the lease. Such allowances 
are in lieu of allowances for depre- 


Che American Book of 
SIMPLE INTEREST YIELDS 


_A completely new composition 


providing heretofore unpublished information on 
HOW MUCH INSTALLMENT RATES ACTUALLY YIELD 
and 
RATES TO CHARGE FOR DESIRED YIELDS. 


This book shows Factors and Simple Interest Yields for Add-on, True Discount, 
and Constant Yield Rates of 3% through 20%, and Factors required to produce 
Simple Interest Yields of 5% through 40%. 


It covers monthly payment contracts ending on every month from 3 through 60, 
then at 3 month intervals up to 120 months and seasonal payment contracts up to 
5 years for quarterly, thrice-annual, semi-annual, and annual payments. 


The book also includes definitions and clarifications of such terms as — 
“SIMPLE INTEREST YIELD”, “RATE”, “FACTOR”, “ADD-ON”, “TRUE DISCOUNT’, 
and “CONSTANT YIELD”. 


Each Section Indexed — Each Page Die-Cut 
for 


IMMEDIATE VISUAL REFERENCE 


Price $25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 


Box 12213 — Atlanta 5, Georgia 


ciation. Capital expenditures made 
by a lessor, if subject to depreciation 
allowances, must be recovered over 
the life of the improvements without 
regard to the period of the leage, 

Under the straight-line method of 
depreciation, the cost or other basis 
of the property less its estimated 
salvage value is deductible in equal 
annual amounts over the period of 
the estimated useful life of the prop- 
erty. For convenience the allowance 
may be reduced to a percentage or 
fraction. While the use of this 
method is optional with the tax- 
payer, if he does not adopt a dif- 
ferent method acceptable to the Com- 
missioner, the straight-line method 
is used instead. 


Declining-Balance Method 


Under the declining-balance meth- 
od, a uniform rate is applied each 
year to the unrecovered cost or other 
basis of the property, i.e., the basis 
provided by Section 167(f) adjusted 
for depreciation previously allowed 
or allowable and for adjustments 
provided for elsewhere in the law. 
The declining-balance rate may not 
exceed twice the appropriate straight- 
line rate computed without adjust- 
ment for salvage. In the declining- 
balance method, when a change is 
justified in the useful life estimated 
for an account, subsequent computa- 
tions must be made as though the 
revised useful life had been originally 
estimated. 

Under the sum-of-the-years-digits 
method, annual allowances are com- 
puted by applying changing frac- 
tions to the cost or other basis of 
the property reduced by estimated 
salvage. The numerator of the frac- 
tion changes each year to a number 
which represents the remaining use- 
ful life of the asset—including the 
year for which the allowance is be- 
ing computed. The denominator, 
which remains constant, is the sum 
of all the years digits corresponding 
to the “useful life.” Thus, where 
estimated useful life is five years, 
the fractions successively applied to 
arrive at depreciation are 5/15, 4/15, 
3/15, 2/15 and 1/15,—the denomin- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 


Any time you yearn for the good 
old days take a look at the family 
album. 


The effort to keep straight may 
be either a moral struggle or a diet. 
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Man on a white charger... 


There’s no sharp ending to a banker’s 
day. As often as not, the average 
banker finds that five o’clock brings 
only a new cycle of duties and 
responsibilities. 

He’s the man his neighbors look 
to for leadership. To take charge of 
the community fund drives. To 
raise the money for the new school. 
They expect so much more than just 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


the answers to their financial prob- 
lems. And most bankers give so much 
more than just financial answers. 
It’s small wonder that many people 
regard the banker as a kind of 
hero: ..a kind of knight on a white 
charger!!! 
* * 

At City National, we serve many 

bankers around the country. We act 


as their eyes and ears in the Mid- 
west. We use our facilities to get the 
information they need. We help 
them give their customers the kind 
of service they want to give. 

Maybe you, too, could use a strong 
partner in Chicago. If you’d like to 
learn of the service we can give, why 
not phone us. We’d like to do busi- 
ness with you. 


Ciinrw WATIONAL BARN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street ¢ FRanklin 2-7400 
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This advertisement ts neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE March 31, 1958 


106,430 Shares 


Northwest Bancorporation 
4.50% Convertible Preferred Stock 


(Cumulative—$100 Par Value) 


Holders of the Corporation’s outstanding Common Stock are being 
offered the right to subscribe at $100 per share for the above shares at the 
rate of one share of Convertible Preferred Stock for each sixteen shares of 
Common Stock held of record on March 27, 1958. Subscription Warrants 
will expire at 2:00 P.M., Central Standard Time, on April 14, 1958. 

The several Underwriters have agreed, subject to certain conditions, 
to purchase any unsubscribed shares and, both during and following the 
subscription period, may offer shares of Convertible Preferred Stock as 
set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in States in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood J.M.Dain&Company Kalman & Company, Inc. 
Dean Witter & Co. 


Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


There's a new trend in banking! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 130) 
ator, 15, being the sum of the five 
numerators. 

If, under the sum-of-the-years- 
digits method, a change in the usge- 
ful life of a single asset is justified, 
the asset will be treated as if newly 
acquired and the remaining usefy} 
life measured from the date of the 
change. 

Apart from the above three meth- 
ods, a taxpayer may use any con- 
sistent method of computing depre- 
ciation, such as the sinking-fund 
method, provided depreciation al- 
lowances computed thereunder do 
not result in accumulated allowances 
at the end of any taxable year great- 
er than the total of accumulated al- 
lowances which could have resulted 
from the use of the declining-bal- 
ance method. This limitation relates 
to new property acquired after 1953; 
and it applies only during the first 
two-thirds of the ‘‘useful life.” 

The purpose of this provision is 
not to restrict those taxpayers who 
have consistently used or desire to 
use a method other than those al- 
ready mentioned, provided that the 
depreciation determined by such 
method is not greater than that 
determinable under the declining- 
balance method. 


Written Agreement 


The taxpayer and district director 
may enter into a written agreement 
relative to the useful life method, 
and rate of depreciation of any 
property, binding on both parties 
until such time as facis and cir- 
cumstances not taken into account 
in making the agreement are shown 
to exist by the party wishing modi- 
fication. In the absence of such a 
written agreement a taxpayer using 
the declining-balance method may, 
without the Commissioner’s consent, 
change to the straight-line method 
under conditions enumerated in the 
regulations, Section 1.167(e)-1(b). 

Methods previously found ade- 
quate to produce a reasonable allow- 
ance under the 1939 Code or prior 
revenue laws, if used consistenly by 
the taxpayer, continue to be accept- 
able under Section 167(a). Ex- 
amples of such methods which con- 
tinue to be acceptable are the 
straight-line method, the declining- 
balance method with the rate limited 
to 150% of the applicable straight- 
line rate and, under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, the unit-of-production 
method. 
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INFORMATION, PLEASE 


We don’t actually maintain an information center 
like that on U. S. Government Securities, but we 
do the next thing to it. Once each quarter, we 
publish a 20-page booklet that gives you all the 
latest information that you might need on Govern- 
ment issues. 

In it you will quickly find descriptive data on 
Treasury bonds, notes, certificates of indebted- 
ness, and bills; information on current savings 
bonds and values and yields of discontinued sav- 
ings bonds; interest tables and quotation equiva- 
lents; and bonds called for payment. So you can 
see why it has become preferred reading for many 
of our banker friends. 

The first time that we compiled this material, 
we did it just for our own use, but then we started 
thinking. ‘“‘If we need information like this,” we 
asked ourselves, ‘‘what about our correspondents?”’ 
So we published the first issue and got our answer. 
It was apparent that they needed it, too. 


Since then, the booklet has become increasingly 
popular and is now going out to 2,500 bankers and 
investment men across the country. All of them 
tell us they find it one of the most useful publica- 
tions that they receive. 

There’s no charge for it, of course. It’s just one 
of the many ways that we have discovered of 
being helpful to our correspondents. For we be- 
lieve that correspondent service should not stop 
with the routine. Instead, we should be constantly 
searching for unusual ways of being helpful; and 
“U. S. Government Securities” is one of the best 
that we have found. So if you are 
not already receiving it, and if part 
of your work involves buying and 
selling Government issues, why 
don’t you write us today? We will 
be glad to send you a copy and add 
your name to our mailing list. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL $62,704,500 


PITTSBURGH 


SURPLUS $183,755,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Automation’s Acid Test 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 
phase in the development of our un- 
derstanding of account numbering 
systems and are just now beginning 
to realize that to a great degree this 
subject has been unnecessarily com- 
plicated in our minds. The great dis- 
cussion originally centered around 
the merits of numeric versus alpha- 
numeric. As more investigatory 
work was done, it was discovered 
that a straight alpha-numeric sys- 


For the answers 
you need on Canada... 


Your inquiries on any phase of 
Canadian business will receive 
prompt attention from any of 


W BANK’ our offices 


listed below: 
70 2 MILLION CARADIARS 


tem was complex, difficult to main- 
tain, required an excessive number 
of digits, and did not provide for 
efficient sorting. By the same token, 
a straight numeric system, while 
efficient for some types of electronic 
memory, did not do an effective job 
when it came to sorting or locating 
accounts. 

The banks which were big enough 
to justify. planning for fully auto- 
mated systems discovered in their 


Bank or MonTREAL 


New York --64 Wall Street San Francisce --333 Callfornia Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


715 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


RESOURCES—$2,800,000,000 


How Zippo lighters help banks 
merchandise their services 


ONE OF the best ways to get and keep cus- 
tomers for the many services your bank 
has to offer is to present each new account 
with a personalized Zippo Lighter. 


The Zippo will be used 20-40 or more 


studies that a numeric system de- 
signed to separate a large number 
of checks during the first one or two 
passes through the sorter would 
prove to be the most efficient. As a 
result, a considerable number of var- 
iations on the straight numeric sys- 
tem have been evolved and will un- 
doubtedly prove their worth for 
those banks whose size and volume 
justify the eventual installation of 
fully automatic equipment. 

The greatest difficulty is being 
faced by those banks for which 
there seems to be a possibility of 
making use of semi-automatic equi 
ment or an electronic sorter. Theg 
banks are being urged to adopt a 
numbering system at this time. 


Can You Get Into Trouble by 
Adopting a Complete 
Numbering System Now? 


The answer is, of course, yes. 
However, the seriousness of the ef- 
fect is relative. For the smaller 
bank with 2,000 or fewer checking 
accounts, almost any numbering sys- 
tem can be adopted, and, even if 
such a system is extremely complex 
and requires a lot of record keeping, 
the total amount of added time will 
be relatively insignificant. However, 
it is unnecessary to waste this time 
in the smaller banks because t’ 
may be no need to adopt a i 
fledged numbering system at all. it 
is quite possible that these banks, 
since they do not have sufficient vol- 
ume to justify the eventual acquisi- 
tion of an electronic sorter, may 
make use of either the semi-auto- 
matic machines or the numeric 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


times a day—seven days a week. It’s a con- 
stant pleasant reminder to see your bank 
for every kind of banking need. " 

Zippo Lighters make wonderful account 
openers. And, your thoughtfulness will be 
remembered for years because if a Zippo 
ever fails to work we’ll fix it free! 


ZIPPO LIGHTERS are available in a 
wide range of designs and finishes. Our 
design department will be glad to help 
you individualize your bank’s special 
Zippo lighters. 


Zippo Manufacturing Company, 

Dept. B175, Bradford, Pa. 

Gentlemen: Please furnish me with complete information on gift Zippo 
Lighters and your special] design service. 


Name Position __ 


Firm 


“I guess we’ve been wrong all along!” 
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e The new Burroughs Micro-Twin puts the most 


images on the least film at the lowest cost in 
microfilming history! Moreover, the images come 
to life on the reader in original size for easy viewing. 


New Visual Indicator Protection reminds opera- 
tor visually when machine is endorsing and not 
photographing. 


New positive automatic feeder prevents over- 
lapping documents and faulty endorsements. 


Belle Howell Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in complete bank automation” 


ACTUAL SIZE 16 MM. FILM SPOOL 


Exclusive indexing meter indexes to 1/10 of a foot 
for rapid document location. Simple as reading 
a page number. 


Plus other protection and operational features 
that make the most of microfilming. Available in 
combined recorder-reader units or as separate 
units. Burroughs-Bell & Howell quality through- 
out. For a demonstration, call our nearby branch. 
Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


proof system on conventional book- 
keeping equipment and retain alpha- 
betic filing and sorting. 


Random 3-Digit System 

Careful time study surveys con- 
ducted in several major banks in 
various parts of the country have 
established the fact that a book- 
keeper who is reasonably familiar 
with the names of her accounts can 
sort her checks and deposit tickets 
more rapidly by means of printed 
names than she can by number. One 
time study indicated that sorting by 
printed alphabet is as fast as sort- 
ing a four-digit number and that, as 
soon as the number increases be- 
yond four digits, sorting by printed 
alphabet is faster. 


Banks with Less than 
2,500 Checking Accounts 


From these and other studies, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the 
average bank with 2,500 or fewer 
accounts has nothing to gain by 
adopting a full-fledged numbering 
system and can still gain the bene- 
fits of semi-automatic bookkeeping 
machines or the numeric proof sin- 


SERVING 


gle-posting system by adopting the 
three-digit random numbering sys- 
tem. Under this plan, accounts are 
carried in alphabetic order. Every 
account is assigned a 3-digit num- 
ber at random. As new accounts are 
opened, any three digits are as- 
signed and the chances are that no 
two adjacent accounts will have the 
same 3-digit number. 

If it should happen that two ad- 
jacent numbers are the same, the 
most recent customer can be given 
a new supply of checks and asked 
to change his three digits to a new 
number chosen by the bookkeeping 
department. 

Experience at Central National 
Bank of Cleveland indicates that 
posting may be more accurate with 
either the semi-automatic machines 
or numeric proof by using alpha- 
betic sorting and ledger selection, 
followed by reading the number 
from the item. By following this 
system, there is less danger that the 
bookkeeper will subconsciously re- 
member the three digits of the ac- 
count number which is to be keyed 
into the machine. 

The benefits of this plan are such 
as to make it worthy of study by 
the operating men in small banks 


PROTECTOGRAM 


ATTENTION ALL BANKERS = 


before they install a full - fledgeg 
numbering system. 


2,500 to 8,000 Checking Accounts 


Banks with between 2,500 ang 
8,000 checking accounts may find 
that eventually electronic sorters 
will be built at sufficiently low cost 
to make it possible for them to make 
use of these machines. However, it 
is entirely possible that this may 
not occur for another eight to 10 
years. Therefore, there is some logic 
to the thought that the retention of 
alphabetic sorting and filing and the 
use of random 3- digit numbering 
system may satisfy all requirements. 
However, for those bankers in this 
size category who feel that they 
just can’t stand not to be doing what 
their neighbors are doing, an alpha- 
numeric system probably will not be 
too burdensome and will offer the 
possibility of putting in a check 
sorter should it prove to be eco- 
nomically feasible for banks with 
this volume. 


Over 8,000 Checking Accounts 
Since banks with more than 8,000 
checking accounts may find it pos- 
sible to make use of a fully auto- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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NEW PLAN FOR MILLION DOLLARS OR MORE ADDITIONAL 
PROTECTION AGAINST EMPLOYEE DISHONESTY NOW OFFERED BY 
AMERICAN SURETY= LOW LOW PREMIUM AND BIG BIG HAZARD MAKE 
THIS "BANK PRESERVER" A MUST= GET FULL DETAILS AND 

FAST ACTION THROUGH YOUR NEAREST AMERICAN SURETY AGENT 
OR WRITE OR WIRE OUR BANK DIVISION 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
100 BROADWAY, Ne Yo 5, Ne Yeo 


“Improve Your Bank's Protective Program with an Independent Survey by our Bank Specialists” 
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A HEALTHY PLACE FOR PEOPLE AND DOLLARS TO LIVE IN 


With life expectancy among the highest, and the death 
rate one of the lowest in the world today—Canada offers 
rich /iving rewards to people of any age. They include 
a land of vast and varied recreational opportunity, a 
dynamic industrial economy and natural resources of 
amazing wealth and diversity. 


With a population now exceeding 16 millions and a 
yearly gross national product approaching 30 billions, 
Canada has attracted thousands of U. S. firms, large and 
small. Our country is not merely a rich source of supply 
of raw materials and finished goods but an expanding 
market for a wide range of U. S. products not grown 
or made in Canada. 


Our goal as one of Canada’s largest banks is to promote 
the prosperity of U. S.-Canadian commerce. We wel- 


May 1956 


come inquiries from U. S. bankers who recognize the 
desirability of creating larger American markets for 
Canada’s products and services as the super-highway to 
heavier Canadian orders for America’s manufactures. We 
invite Opportunities to assist any of your own customers 
who seek to develop their potentialities in our country. 
Write to our Business Development Division, Head 
Office, Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 
New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
Portland. Ore. 
Resident Representative—Chicago and more 
than 775 branches across Canada 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 136) 


mated bookkeeping system at some 
time in the future, it becomes ex- 
tremely important that banks in 
this size category move cautiously 
toward the adoption of any number- 
ing system. Most fully automatic 
systems will work best with some 
variation of the straight numeric 
system so designed that the high 
volume accounts can be segregated 
in the first one or two passes 
through a sorter. However, while 
most of the electronic equipment 
now being designed will work with 


Correspondent Service 
in the Southeast... 


The officers of our Correspond- 
ent Banking Department travel 
thousands of miles each year 
to meet the needs of bankers 
throughout the Southeast. This 
first-hand knowledge of current 
conditions, combined with more 
than 48 years’ experience, en- 
ables the Fulton’s Staff to help 
solve any banking problem. 

Call on “The Friendly Fulton” 
for counsel on investments, credit 
information, purchase and sale of 
government and municipal bonds, 
‘or help with your operational 
problems. You can always count 
on the Fulton for fast, depend- 
able service. 


A fen 


ELEVEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


almost any numbering system, there 
may be es advantage in 
knowing the specific requirements of 
the equipment you intend to buy 
before deciding on a system. 

This is one of the principal reasons 
why Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, with more than 50,000 individ- 
ual checking accounts, decided on 
the random 3-digit system and 
elected to maintain alphabetic filing 
and sorting rather than choose a 
numbering system at this time. 
While we expect to choose a num- 
bering system in the next year or 
so when we decide on the type of 
equipment we will buy, we anticipate 
that the delivery dates will be de- 
layed sufficiently to permit us to 
number most checking accounts 
with the proper new system in mag- 
netic ink prior to the arrival of the 
equipment. 

Bankers will be wise to move 
slowly toward the acquisition of 
check imprinters and electronic sort- 
ers for numbering systems. Those 
banks which know what they are 
going to do and where their paths 
will lead are in a position to choose 
a numbering system at this time. 
However, if you do not know what 
type of equipment you will be using 
in the next few years, you might 
well stand back and investigate. In 
most instances, one of your large 
correspondents has one or more 
persons spending a high percentage 
of their time in electronic re- 
search. These people are usually 
well grounded and can offer you 
sound advice. 


Controlling Account Numbers 


A unique system for controlling 
numbers which are assigned to ac- 
counts has been developed at the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland. 
Temporary checkbooks containing 
checkbook order forms are padded 
together and imprinted with a num- 
ber. Each of the bank’s offices is given 
a group of these temporary check- 
books with no regard to the num- 
bers which are sent to a particular 
office. For each new account, a tem- 
porary checkbook is selected at ran- 
dom and that becomes the account 
number for that customer. Since 
the number is imprinted on the 
checkbook order form as well as on 
the initial supply of checks which 
are to be given to the customer, the 
danger of giving him a subsequent 
supply of imprinted checks bearing 
the wrong number is lessened. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES I7S 
Consecutive Dividend 


10 cents a share, 
from net income, 
payable April 25 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1958. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


HOW TO BUILD 
GOOD WILL 


FOR BIG DIVIDENDS! 


Hundreds of banks, both large and small, 
have impressed and pleased the active 
and influential civic workers—those who 
are the opinion leaders—in their towns 
with SNO-WHITE 4 ply, DINNER NAP- 
KINS. These soft as velvet, strong as 
cloth cellulose napkins are absorbent, 
lint free and will not slip or slide from 
your lap. 

YOUR ANSWER TO CIVIC CLUBS, 
CHURCHES AND ORGANIZATIONS. 


You'll create real friends when you sup- 
ply local groups with these extra large 
(17 x 17") napkins beautifully imprint- 
ed with your name, address, slogan or 
illustration. They'll remember you as a 
friend of an organization in which they 
are interested. 

FREE MAILING CARDS MAKE 
DISTRIBUTION EASY 

With every order a generous supply of 
imprinted mailing cards are included 
free. These offer the napkins to the 
group for pick-up at your bank. A sure- 
fire, tried and proven plan that fits your 
needs. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES TODAY 
All requests for samples and complete 
information answered same day without 
obligation to you. Prices range from 
$32.95 to $23.25 per thousand for com- 
plete program. Other sizes also avail- 
able. 


COMPLETE AND MAIL TODAY 
Bank Name 
Address 


DOYLE STATIONERY 


Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 
Marshall, Missouri 
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STERDAY it wasn’t there. Today, he picks it 
upand wonders: why did it grow like that? 
The miracle of growth! Whether it’s a “‘toad- 
stool” that springs up overnight or a cancer cell 
that suddenly comes into being, we’ve a lot to 
learn about the whole beautiful process of or- 
derly growth . . . and the dreadful, senseless 
growth that is cancer. 


The cancer puzzle is tied up in growth 
—growth of body cells smaller than the periods 
on this page. 

Scientists, working under grants from the 
American Cancer Society, are ceaselessly study- 
ing cells—normal and cancer cells. And they 
too are asking: Why? 


Why do cells suddenly change from normal 
growth to uncontrolled, disorderly growth? This 
question can be answered only by the most 
probing, painstaking and costly research. 

Your contributions to the American 


Cancer Society will support hundreds of scien- 
tific studies necessary to save lives today and 


tomorrow. 


Remember: Cancer 
canstrikeanyone. But 


you can strike back AN ERI CAN 
hard with your dol- 
lars. Send your gift to C AN ( ER 
CANCER in care of 
your local post office. () ETY 
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Certificate-of-Interest 
Financing of Price Support Commodity Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


regulations published in the Federal 
Register. Certificates will mature 
on August 1 of the year next follow- 
ing the crop year indicated on the 
certificate. For example, a certificate 
for a 1958 crop corn loan made in 
January 1959 and a certificate for a 
1958 crop wheat loan made in Sep- 
tember 1958 will both mature on 
August 1, 1959. The bank named as 
payee may return the certificate of 
interest until maturity unless it is 
called earlier by CCC,:may present 
it for payment at any time prior to 
maturity, may transfer it to another 
bank prior to maturity by endorse- 
ment and delivery, or may tender a 
group of certificates to the CSS Com- 
modity Office located in the city of 
the Federal Reserve Bank shown on 
the certificate (Chicago or Kansas 
City) for consolidation into a re- 
placement certificate. The bank 
which acquires certificates from an- 
other bank has the same elections 
as the original payee bank. 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


Upon maturity, or any time prior 
to maturity, the holder of a certifi- 
cate may receive payment for the 
face amount upon presentation of 
the certificate through normal bank- 
ing channels to the Federal Reserve 
Bank indicated on the certificate 
(Chicago or Kansas City). The cer- 
tificate has been designed so that 
the Federal Reserve bank named on 
the certificate will handle it as a 
cash item. Certificates may also be 

resented by a bank directly to the 
‘CSS Commodity Office located in the 
city of the Federal Reserve bank 
shown on the certificate. 

The CSS Commodity Office will 


BANK NOTE 


I stand in line for ages, 
Then discover with remorse, 
The bunch of checks I'm holding 
I neglected to endorse! 


STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


compute and pay all interest carned 
by banks on certificates presented 
for payment. Interest on certificates 
presented through banking channels 
to the Federal Reserve bank will be 
paid to the financial institution in- 
dicated by the A.B.A. transit num- 
ber on the face of the certificates, 
Interest on certificates presented 
directly to the CSS Commodity Of- 
fice will be paid to the bank which 
presents the certificates for pay- 
ment. 

All loan repayments will be made 
at the ASC county office which ap- 
proved the loan. However, in the 
event a farmer desires to repay his 
note at a bank, the ASC county office 
will, at the request of the farmer, 
forward the note and collateral docu- 
ments to the bank for collection. 


How to Get Information 


If you have any questions or de- 
sire additional information regard- 
ing the operation of the 1958 crop 
price support loan program contact 
your local ASC state or county of- 
fices or the CSS Commodity Office 
which handles the loans approved in 
your state. 


The Bank of California is in the unique position of being 
able to offer its corporate customers and correspondent banks 
the services of seventeen complete banking offices in all 


three Pacific Coast states. For on-the-spot credit information, fast 


collection of items, concentration of funds and other banking 
services in California, Oregon and Washington, we suggest you 
take advantage of this exclusive tri-state operation. 


MEMBER] | 
FEDERAL | 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities... PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and TACOMA, Washington 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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| News for Country Bankers { 


3 
FROM PAGE 76) = ¢ 


Continuing, Mr. Goodsell stated 
that ‘‘Both investment per farm and 
average size of farm have increased 
significantly in the last two decades. 
For example, from 1937-41 to 1957, 
the average commercial family-op- 
erated dairy farm in the central 
Northeast increased in acreage by 
21%, in number of cows milked by 
45%, in production per cow by 42%, 
in production of milk by 71%, in 
total inputs by 28%, and in total net 
farm output by 55%. But capital 
invested increased by nearly 245%. 
Investment in 1957 on Northeast 
dairy farms average about $32,500 
per farm. 

“Despite the larger farm unit and 
output, total labor declined by 18%. 
Labor hired declined nearly 65%. 
Investment per worker on central 
Northeast -dairy farms increased 
from approximately $3,700 in 1937- 
41 to around $16,700 in 1957. This 
varies considerably by type of farm 
but on all commercial farms, invest- 
ment per worker is much higher now 
than it was 15 or 20 years ago. 

“Not only has there been a sub- 
stitution of capital for labor but 
there has also been a substantial 
change in use of other inputs. Cash 
operating expenditures on Northeast 
dairy farms amounted to more than 
$6,000 in 1957; nearly three times 
the cash expenditures in 1937-41. 
Compared with prewar expenditures, 
cash outlays in 1957 for these dairy 
farmers were nearly three times 
greater for fertilizer and lime, three 
times greater for power and machin- 
ery, four and a half times greater 
for livestock excluding purchases of 
replacements and feed, and two and 
a half times greater for taxes. 

“Farmers generally are operating 
more efficient farm units than in pre- 
war times. On 20 types of farms 
scattered throughout the country 
and for which data are available 
back to the early Thirties, 18 types 
of farms had greater output per unit 
of input in 1955-56 than in 1937-41. 
Dairy farms were about average in 
this respect, and were about 25% 
more efficient in 1955-56 than in 
1937-41. 

“Land values, which have risen 
considerably during the last two 
decades, are affected by increased 
urbanization, population pressure, 
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and industrialization. Farm incomes 
also are higher than in prewar years 
but in their relation to farm in- 
vestment there was no appreciable 
difference between 1956 and 1937-41. 
In the long run, the increase in pop- 
ulation will result in increased con- 
sumption of foods and fiber. To the 
alert farmer, this will mean higher 
costs but also higher income.” 


Dairyman’s Rotating Trophy 
Aa trophy is presented 
each year to a dairy farmer in 


recognition of his continued achieve- | 


ment in conservation of soil and 
water by the Southern Worcester 
(Mass.) Conservation District. The 
trophy, which was given to the dis- 
trict by The First National Bank of 
Webster, Mass., was presented to a 
3-brother team of dairy farmers at 
the district’s recent annual meeting. 


Ten Farming Guidebooks 


fine books on farming are offered 
in a folder issued by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Subjects covered are “Farmers in a 


Changing World’”’; “Science in Farm- | 
: “Crops in | 
”: “Plant Diseases”; | 
“Animal | 


ing”; “Grass”; “Trees” 
Peace and War 
‘‘Marketing’’; “Water”; 
Diseases”; and “Soil.” The identify- 


ing symbol on the folder is 0-451817. 


Some Key Banker Duties 


— county key banker has a very | 


important place, both in agricul- 


tural development of his county and | 
in the success of the statewide agri- | 


cultural program as carried on by | 


the Washington Bankers Association, 
states a WBA bulletin on County 
Key Bankers. 


The duties and _ responsibilities | 


listed include such things as: 

Representing the county’s bankers 
in activities beneficial to agriculture 
in which banks may be of service to 
their communities. 


Becoming well acquainted with in- | 


dividuals, agencies, and groups work- 
ing for agricultural development in 


the county; learn their goals; and | 


help them whenever possible. 


Keeping the association informed | 


as to agricultural problems affecting 
the welfare of banking and farming. 

Completing and returning the nec- 
essary reports and surveys requested 
by WBA and the A.B.A. 
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SERVICE 


NEW YORK 7, 


Use high quality Brandt 


coin wrappers 
and 


bill straps 
they have everything 


COIN HANDLING PRODUCTS 


Fine, strong kraft paper 

@ Firmly sealed seams 

@ Made to exacting specifications 

@ Neat, clear printing 

@ Complete range of distinctive colors 


Brandt Automatic Cashier Co. 
515-517 First Street, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Kindly send free samples of your coin wrappers 
and bill straps as well as detailed information in 
connection therewith. 


**Brandt’’ and ‘‘Cashier’’ registered United States 
Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office. 
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SERVING 


all types of 
FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Service Office 


Coast to Coast 


Regiona 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohie 


*““BANK-A-PLATE” 


for New Horizons in Banking 
send for details 


““BANK-A-PLATE,” ASSOCIATES 
11 E. Washington St. 
Millstadt, Ill. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e¢ Cleveland 13, Unio 


Professor Theodore P. Ellsworth of New York University talks on teaching tech- 
niques to faculty members of the Graduate School of Banking 


Tips on Talks 


eg School of Banking fac- 
ulty discussion of teaching 
methods yielded some suggestions 
useful to speechmakers, too. For 
example: 


In preparing a talk (or lecture) 
set up your objectives and develop 
them step by step. 

Relate your facts; give your ideas 
continuity. 

Stimulate the audience’s thinking 
and arouse its curiosity. 

Don’t ‘talk down” to people. 

Pick out the main points of your 
topic and stick to them. Don’t try 
to cover everything. 


Keep a time schedule so you'll 
know where you are. 


These admonitions were offered by 
Professor Theodore P. Ellsworth of 
the New York University School of 
Retailing, who directed the instruc- 
tors’ conference. The purpose of the 
meeting, now an annual preliminary 


“We got the cel- 

lar dug and then 

we ran out of 
money!” 


to the G.S.B.’s resident session on 
the Rutgers campus, was to evaluate 
teaching methods and to develop 
suggestions for the organization of 
course material. The teachers also 
had an opportunity to report on how 
they expected to cover their subjects 
this year. 

Professor Ellsworth stressed the 
importance of frequent review and 
summarization in lecturing, so as to 
keep the students on _ successive 
“plateaus of learning.” He presented 
a three-circle target for teachers: 
in the center, the “must know” in- 
formation; next, the “well to know” 
facts; and on the outside, ‘“‘the nice 
to know.” 

The conference was arranged by 
Dr. E. Sherman Adams, director of 
the School, and deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
which conducts the G.S.B. 

This year’s session will be held 
June 9-21. 


BANKING 
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Ass Mrs. Jane SmitH walks. down Main Street, she 
passes quite a number of banks, until finally she reaches 
this ‘handsome one. Here her attention is caught by the 
attractive Open-Vision Front. Almost before she knows 
it, Mrs. Smith is inside the bank and taking care of her 
financial transactions. 


A striking example of the effective use of a Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Front 
is the remodeled Bank of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


When does a ‘looker’ become a depositor? 


Now just why did Mrs. Smith pass up other banks to 
do business here? It’s really quite simple. The manager 
recently modernized this bank with a Pittsburgh Open- 
Vision Store Front. Now he is able to put the whole bank 
on display. The view is no longer restricted by small, 
static windows. With his new front, the manager is really 
able to influence his customers while they are still out on 


the sidewalk. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8212, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


“Put Your Best Store Front Forward.” 


SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(UG 


SLATE 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Please send me a FREE copy of your store front booklet, 
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More... AUTO-MATE! 


\\General 
‘pOPULAR 


Quality Floor Maintenance Machines 


77 General Kc Extra Heavy’, 
Duty Machines with all these : 
deluxe quality PLUS features 


ADJUSTABLE 
WOLE. GENERAL Heovy 
Outy Wet and Dry 
€-CON-O-VAC 


Commercial Vacu- 
um Cleaners. 


2. BIG 6” SEMI-PNEUMATIC 
WHEELS. 


3. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 


4. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH. 

5. NON-MARKIT GREY RUBBER 
CORD. 

6. FUNCTIONAL 


7. HEAVY START 
TYPE M 


Full range of siz 

from 13° to 23" dlameter 

operating brush spread. > 


GENERAL KL 
Dyna-Craft Mid- GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 
weight Machine. MACHINES 
T-16B—for Motels, Stores, 
13” diameter etc. 

operating brush Twin-12A—for Home use. 
spread. Portable! 


BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! citerence in 


General FLOORCRAFT, INC. 


421 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


World's Most Complete Line of Industrial and Household 
Fioor Maintenance Machines and Vacuums 


All Sizes for All Types of Floors — Made by Floor Machine Specialists 


Established 1930 


( ) Have Distributor call on us. 


) Send complete information, literature and prices. 


AUTO-MATE 
our fi COMPANY. 


STATE 


A.B.A. Membership Totals 
17,417 Banks and Branches 


ee total membership of the American Bankers As- 
sociation on March 31 was 17,417 banks and 
branches, according to a report of Frank W. Thomas, 
chairman of the Association’s Organization Committee, 
covering the first seven months of the 1957-58 fiscal] 
year. Mr. Thomas is president of the Washington Loan 
& Banking Co., Washington, Ga. 

Included in the total membership of 17,417 are 169 
associate members outside of the Continental United 
States and 3,449 branch offices of member banks. 

According to Mr. Thomas’ report, membership in the 
A.B.A. now accounts for over 98% of the nation’s 
banks, holding approximately 99% of the banking re- 
sources of the country. The country over, only 261 
banks are not now members of the Association. Of 
these, 17 are recently organized. 

Banks in 19 states and the District of Columbia hold 
100% membership in the Association. They include: 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. Flori- 
da, Maryland, South Carolina, and Virginia reached 
100% membership this year, while Arkansas, Georgia, 
and New Jersey lost their 100% standing by having 
one or two nonmember banks. Other states that could 
achieve total A.B.A. membership this year by enrolling 
only one bank include California, New Hampshire, and 
Oklahoma. 


New Members in March 


Fourteen banks and branch offices in 10 states joined 
the A.B.A. during March, according to Mr. Thomas. 

The newly organized banks in this group are: 

CALIFORNIA: American Trust Co., Stanford Industrial 
Park Office, Palo Alto, and American Trust Co., Stevens 
Creek Office, Santa Clara. 

INDIANA: Lafayette National Bank, South East 
Branch, Lafayette. 

NEBRASKA: Bank of Kimball. 

New Mexico: Bank of New Mexico, Hoffmantown 
Branch, Albuquerque; First National Bank, Aztec 
Branch; and First National Bank, Shiprock Branch. 

OHIO: Reynoldsburg Bank. 

TENNESSEE: National Bank of Newport. 

TExAS: American State Bank, San Antonio. 


If children now can spell better 
than their fathers, why don’t they? 


The person who is a fatalist jumps 


just as far when a car honks in his 
ear. 
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ANOTHER 


-Eneaker 


FOR FIRST NATIONAL 


e DEPOSITS UP 23% 
e RESOURCES UP 22% 
¢ 10 NEW OFFICES 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BANK or arizona 


Now 51 Offices in Arizona 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


American Appraisals 
give the executor 
the value of the estate 


Trust officers and executors depend 
on American Appraisal Company’s 
over half-century of experience to 
provide the fair market values of 
physical property or closely held 
stock equities for estate or gift pur- 
poses and for distribution of assets. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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New Books 


MAKE YouR INCOME COUNT. By | 


Donald I. Rogers. Henry Holt, New 
York. 216 pp. $3.95. Mr. Rogers, | 
business and financial editor of the | 
New York Herald Tribune, and | 
writer of a syndicated column, is | 
“aghast” at young peoples’ “ig- 

norance of personal finance,” and he | 
wrote this book to “help restore | 
fundamentals of money management | 
and outline the discipline necessary | 
to achieve individual, self-acquired 

security.” There are chapters on | 
insurance, profits from real estate, 

common stocks, mutual funds, do-it- | 
yourself investing, borrowing, bud- | 
geting, retirement, among other sub- 


to show how to get “the most mile- 


age out of the dollars you earn so | 


laboriously.” 


THE ECONOMIC ALMANAC OF THE 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Thomas Y. Crowell, New | 
York. 678 pp. $5. This is the 1958 


revision of the data book prepared | 


by the Board’s research staff. It’s 
a repository of useful facts about 
business, labor, and government, and 
provides statistical and other data 
on such general subjects as popula- 
tion, resources, agriculture, prices, 
banking and finance, debt, communi- 


“As I see it, we can keep up with the 
Joneses if you wear last year’s suit and 
drive this year’s car on next year’s 


Princeton 


Books 


Published for the 
National Bureau of 
Economic Research 


Federal Lending 
and Loan 


Insurance 


By R. J. SAULNIER, 
HAROLD G. HALCROW 
and NEIL H. JACOBY 


| The whole range of federal lending and 
| loan insurance activities in the fields of 


jects. The author’s basic purpose is | as ; , 
| viewed in this thorough, comprehensive 


agriculture, business and housing is re- 


analysis. Government credit programs are 
considered as to historical development, 
present position, lending experience and 
impact on private finance and the Ameri- 
can economy. $12.00 


Corporate Bond 
Quality and 
Investor 


Experience 
By W. BRADDOCK HICKMAN 


An examination of movements in ihe vol- 
ume of high-grade and low-grade securi- 
ties under different economic conditions 
and a study of the experience record of 
different classes of bonds. This volume of 
the Corporate Bond Research Project pro- 
vides an analytical summary of the proj- 
ect’s extensive body of tabulated materials. 
It is closely related to Hickman’s earlier 
book, The Volume of Corporate Bond 
Financing since 1900. $10.00 


The Income-Tax 


Burden on 
Stockholders 


By DANIEL M. HOLLAND 


In this study, Dr. Holland is concerned 
with measuring the degree to which stock- 
holders, because of the corporation income 
tax and the personal tax on dividends, 
have been subject to heavier (or lighter) 
tax liabilities than other income recipients, 
and how this differential burden varies 
with size of income. $5.00 


Order from your bookseller, or from 


PRINCETON 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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do.you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Somples ond Prices on Request 


The financial advice 
you can buy today... 


FINANCIAL 
HANDBOOK 


© Standard working guide 

gives unparalleled help to 

bankers, corporate treasur- 

ers, controllers, lawyers, 

investors — all concerned 

with keeping money prof- 

itably, safely employed. In- 
dispensable to businesses 

using funds and credit, for 

institutions and individ- 

uals supplying them by 

investment or loan. 

27 Sections cover: Securities Mar- 
kets. Financial Reports, Analysis. 
Corporate Stock. Bond Financing. 
Money, Credit, Banking. Trusts, 
Agencies, International Banking. 
Dividends and Surplus. Recapitaliza- 
tions. Readjustments. Reorganiza- 
tions, Bankruptcy—plus scores of 
other subjects. 


Includes all essential technical data on mar- 
kets and exchanges; legal and regulatory 
provisions governing transactions, instru- 
ments, negotiations, etc. Shows what to do, 
what NOT to do to accomplish your aim in 
the most practical, economical way. Edited 
by JULES I. BOGEN with 65 Contribut- 
ing, Consulting Editors. 


3rd Ed., Rev. Print., 139 ills., 1,289 pp. $12 
Other famous RONALD Handbooks: 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HAND- 
BOOK, 4th Ed., 6x 9 
Cost Accountants’ 
Handbook 
FORESTRY HANDBOOK, 
6x9 $ 
MARKETING HANDBOOK... .$12 
(1 Materials Handling 
Handbook, 6 x 9 
PERSONNEL HANDBOOK.... 
PRODUCTION HANDBOOK 
2nd Ed., 6x 9 


Clip and mail ad—check Handbooks you want 


(Pay postage if check accompanies order.) 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 


cations and transportation, industry, 
national wealth and income, etc. 


15 MAJOR CURRENT TAX PROBLEMS 
ANALYZED. The Journal of Taxation, 
Inc., New York. 260 pp. $4.95. Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Annual Tax 
Institute held by the Texas Society 
of CPAs and the University of 
Houston. Each of the 15 papers is 
on a problem troubling lawyers and 
accountants. 


CoMMON STOCK FINANCING. By 
Harold W. Stevenson. School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 152 pp. $4. 
This Michigan Business. Reports 
monograph studies 116 common 
stock offerings of 1955. It relates 
the variety of offering methods and 
contrasts them in terms of costs and 
results. 


How To PICK THE RIGHT CLIMATE. 
By Richard M. Page. Martin Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago. 30 pp. $1. 
“An objective guide to climate in 
all parts of the United States.” 


BETTER HANDWRITING. By Paul V. 
West. Barnes & Noble, New York. 
102 pp. $1. This paperback tells 
how to analyze and improve your 
penmanship. 


THE AMERICAN STOCKHOLDER. By 
J. A. Livingston. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia. 290 pp. $4.95. Mr. 
Livingston, financial editor of the 
Philadelphia Bulletin, finds that the 
stockholder—there are 8,600,000 of 
him—has relatively little political 
power and even less voice in the gov- 
ernment of his own property. He’s 
largely an absentee owner. 


“T am in a car!” 


DRIVE IN BANK 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIVYA TOKYO 

120 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 

New York Representative Office: 
149 Broadway, New York 6 


Reading BANKING at home is like 

looking in on a bankers’ conference 

without leaving your favorite arm- 
chair. $5.00 per year. 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


Give to your 
HEART FUND 


BANKING 
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OW he is like a tightly wrapped 
bud. But, petal by petal, you will help the future unfold in your child. 
Sobering idea, isn’t it? Makes a thoughtful parent resolve to begin saving 
now for the richer future a good education can provide. And what better 
way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds? Where nothing can harm that 
education fund. Where saved dollars earn 34% interest when Bonds are 
held to maturity. And where saving is surer—because you can buy Bonds 
regularly where you bank or automatically through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. Why don’t you start your Bond program today? 
Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement, 
It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Ad- 
vertising Council and the Magazine Publishers Association. , 
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The MONROE 


with PRINTED activity count 


{ 


turns time into money 


Wap 


1 new bookkeeping machine...with a 
idea! Automatic printed total of 
accounts. Now, bankers can get an 
picture of daily activity without a 
t Now supervisors can 
program work loads for greater efficiency. 
Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 
and simplicity of the new President. They 
appreciate the time-saving features like: auto- 
matic balances, automatic check and deposit 
count, automatic carriage shuttling for anal- © 
vsis. And composite proof assures both proper / / 
account selection and balance pick-up. You can MON R '@) EE 
own this advanced bank model for considera- / 
bly less than you might expect to pay. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General +) 
Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices through- . 20 


ut the world. ADDING, ACCOUNTING 


for CALCULATING 


DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 


BANKING 
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An ad on every page of a coupon 
‘\pook? Right. Allison Coupon Com- 
- pany has worked out a series of 
miniature ads which are being used 
by banks. The company furnishes a 
photostatic reproduction of each of 
the available engravings—and just 
about every bank service is shown. 
When the bank chooses the services 
it wants to promote, the ads are 
dropped into place. Specific sequences 
may be worked out, too. . . auto 
loans in the fall, home improvement 
loans in the spring, etc. Result: 
Each time the customer fills out the 
page in his payment book, he is re- 
minded of one of the bank’s services. 
Contact Allison Coupon Company, 
586 East Market Street, Indianapolis. 


An automatic, transistorized dic- 
tating machine, with touch-button 
controls, has been introduced by 
Dictaphone Corporation. Objectives 
are “effortless dictation and maxi- 
mum value.’”’ The machine is ready 
for action as soon as the microphone 
is picked up, and shuts itself off 
automatically when the microphone 
is returned to its rest. Transistors 


provide instant availability; there is 
ho waiting period. Weight has been 
reduced 20% from previous models. 
A new recording mechanism works 
perfectly even when the machine is 
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tilted, as on the back seat of a car. 

For information write Dictaphone 
Corporation, 420 Lexington, New 
York 17. 


The Auto-Opener is the name given 
the newest automatic letter-opener 
manufactured by Yale, Inc., Chicago. 
Capable of opening 400 to 500 en- 
velopes a minute, the compact unit 


will open any envelope regardless of 
weight or thickness; also, there is 
a separate bin which stacks opened 
envelopes and separates scrap. Cut- 
ting heads are completely enclosed 
and noise is at a minimum because 
there are no gears. The Auto-Opener 
is fully guaranteed, occupies approxi- 
mately 9” x 12” desk space, and is 
finished in gray and satin-finished 
chrome. Information and literature 
may be obtained from the Customer 
Service Division, Martin Yale, Inc., 
2100 West Fulton Street, Chicago 12. 


Coincidental with the release of 
thousands of annual reports comes 
word of a survey reporting the mul- 
tiple uses of this increasingly im- 
portant medium which more and 
more corporations and financial in- 
stitutions are using each year. Noting 
the definite movement afoot to pop- 
ularize annual reports, the survey 
of 1,200 companies outlines the pri- 
mary and supplementary functions 
assigned to annual reports, then goes 
on to suggest a check list of valuable 
components. For information contact 
Dr. Solomon Balsam, director of the 
Annual Reports Department, Con- 
tempo Agency, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. 


PRODUCTS 


Harvestore, a glass-lined struc- 
ture used on the farm to provide 
sealed, oxygen-free storage for farm 
crops, has provided a system of 
farming for its users that will return 
its investment in a short time. How- 
ever, since it requires a capital in- 
vestment, payment often becomes a 
problem and delays sales for some 
dealers. 

This new Harvestore brochure, 
You Don’t Have To Postpone Your 
Harvestore Profits, was designed to 
overcome these objections and show 
the prospective customer how he 
may benefit by seeking outside 
financing to put the Harvestore sys- 
tem to work for him. The booklet is 
expected to give valuable assistance 
to dealers whose prospects are con- 
fronted with knotty financing prob- 
lems. 

The eight pages of this brochure 
are a guide to Harvestore financing. 
In outlining the advantages and dis- 
advantages of various types of bor- 
rowing, the booklet stresses the im- 
portance of long-term credit in 
Harvestore purchasing. Copies of 
this booklet are available by writing 
to the Product Publicity and Promo- 


tion Department, A. O. Smith Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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BANKINGS 


Effective Letter Writing 


BANKING’S 


Effective 
Letter Writing 
buy it 


By W. P. de Mille 


for each 


Four Primary Guideposts 


member A Good Start 
and a Strong Finish 


Some Suggestions on Style 


of your 


Avoiding Windiness 


Ss t re | and Wordiness 


The Spirit and Words 
of a Letter 


Letter Improvement Programs 


and Aids 


BANKING’S Effective Letter Writing was 
produced for people in the banking field 


@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 
@ SIZE, 4" x 6", 64 PAGES 


PER COPY @ SUPPLY LIMITED 


It’s the latest in bank letter writing. It’s unique because it is a col- 
lection of methods and examples compiled for bankers. It’ll help 
your people plan and write more effective letters. 

Make sure of receiving a copy for each member of your staff. Place 


your order NOW. Just drop us a line on your bank’s letterhead. 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Abbott Coin Counter Company 
American Appraisal Company 
American Cancer Society 
American Charts Company .. 
American Express Company 
American Heart Association 


Atlas Advertising Company 

Baker Company, J. Worth 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Credito del Peru 

“Bank-A-Plate,” Associates 

Bank Building & Equipment Corp.. 

Bankers Trust Company 

BANKING 

Bank of California, The 

Bank of Montreal 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The 

Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 30 

Barnett National Bank of Jacksonville, The 124 

Beseler Cope, Charles 

Block and Co., Inc, 2 

Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, The 87 

Brandt Automatic Cashier Company ...129, 141 

Burroughs Corporation 

Canadian Bank of Commerce, The . 

Chase Manhattan Bank, The .... 

Christmas Club A Corporation .. 

City National Bank & Trust Co., C wid 

City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas 
City 

Commerce Trust Company 

Connecticut Bank & Trust Company 

Continental Casualty Company 

Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago 

Credit Life Insurance Company 

Curtis 1000 Inc. 

Dai-Ichi Bank, Limited, The 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, nc. 

DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 

Diebold, Incorporated 

Dow-Jones News Service 

Doyle Stationery 

Ebasco Services, Incorporated 

Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 

El Paso Natural Gas Company 125 

Exline, Inc., William 116, 124, 142, 146 

Federal Life & Casualty Company .. 

Fenco Corporation 

Financial Displays 

First Boston Corporation 

First National Bank of Arizona 

First National Bank of Chicago, The .... 

First National Bank of Minneapolis 

First National City Bank of New York ..122, 128 

First Western Bank & Trust Company .... 

Fuji Bank, Limited, The 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 

General Floorcraft, Inc. 144 

Gulf Oil Co#poration 113 

Hammermill Paper Company 

Heinz Systems, Inc. 

Hermes Engravers, Inc. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corp..... 

Irving Trust Company 

LaMonte & Son, George 

Manufacturers Trust Company. .Facing Post 32 

Massachusetts Investors Trust 138 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company .. 

Metal Products Engineering, Inc. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. rH 

Mosler Safe Company 23 

National Cash Register Company 

National City Bank of Cleveland 

New York Terminal Warehouse Company .. 

Nippon Kangyo Bank, Limited, The 

Old Republic Life Insurance Company .... 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

Pease Woodwork Company 

Philadelphia National Bank 

Photostat Corporation 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Princeton University Press 

Pullman Incorporated 

Ralston Purina Company 

Rand McNally & Company 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Company) 62 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Rex Agency Corporation 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Ronald Press Company, The 

Salescaster Corporation 

School Thrift, Inc. 32 

Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 75 

Smith-Corona, Inc. 73 

Smith Corporation, A. O. 

Southern Natural Gas Company 

Standard Financial Corporation 

State Bank of India 

ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United States Bronze Sign 

United States Treasury 

Valley National Bank 

Zippo Manufacturing Company 
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The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


(2) More Jobs—Though employment in some areas has 
fallen off, there are 15-million more jobs than in 1939—and 
there will be 22-million more in 1975 than today. 

(3) More Income—Family income after taxes is at an 
all-time high of $5,300—is expected to pass $7,000 by 1975. 

(4) More Production—U. S. production doubles every 20 
years. We will require millions more people to make, sell, 
and distribute our products. 

(5) More Savings—Individual savings are at highest 
level ever—$340-billion—a record amount available for 
spending. 

(6) More Research—$10-billion spent each year will pay 
off in more jobs, better living, whole new industries. 

(7) More Needs—In the next few years we will need 
more than $500-billion worth of schools, highways, homes, 
durable equipment. Meeting these needs will create new 
opportunities for everyone. 


The United States Steel Corporation has just started 
a new national marketing program to promote the use 
of all consumer goods ysing steel. Sales materials will 
be made available to utilities, banks, distributors, re- 
tailers, and others interested in the distribution of 
these products. 

Steel is but one of an impressive list of industries 
which feel that this is a time for more sales effort, not 
less. 


Banks Have Basic Part 


The banks have a vital role in this effort. William 
Kelly, president of the First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, said recently, with chap- 
ter and verse, that it was clearly the responsibility of 
bankers to lead the way to a prompt business recovery 
through courageous lending. Many other bankers are 
saying the same thing in various words. 


Extra! All About It 


Every 24 hours, day and night, we export hundreds 
of thousands of words to all parts of the world and 
import a like amount. End to end, they reach from our 
own Main Street to Main Streets in all languages. 

Measured in dollars this worldwide business in words 
is a small fraction of our foreign trade, but measured 
in importance it would top the list because the end 
use, the finished product, is news published here and 
abroad. 

A very large part of our word exports concern com- 
merce and finance because of our dominant place in 
world business. Right now this recession of ours is 
getting major attention abroad. It is a cause of 
anxiety on this side of the Iron Curtain and uncon- 
cealed satisfaction on the other. Cummunist commenta- 
tors are finding very useful for propaganda purposes 
the distorted information produced here for political 
purposes to show that the people in power are leading 
the nation to economic collapse. : 

News of the business slowdown, even in its undis- 
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Mobile Home paper 
‘Sate 
and the yield 


as high 


Increase net profit on your invested capital! 
REX AGENCY CORP., Insurance Specialist in the Mobile 
Home Industry, has established nation-wide relationships 
with Mobile Home Dealers and with prime Lending Insti- 
tutions. Comprehensive insurance coverage protects your 
interests. Claims are adjusted quickly and payments made 
promptly. Your inquiry is graciously invited—for details, 
please write, wire or phone: 


REX AGENCY CORP. 


Specialists in Mobile Home Insurance 


11 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-2340 


Safety in financing Mobile Home paper 
® The Collateral . . . a man’s home. 


= Dealer concludes Repurchase Agreement with Bank. 


® Purchaser’s Conditional Sales Contract and Promissory 
Note are submitted to Bank. 


Bank reserves 3% to 5% on all transactions. 


A stream-lined Insurance Policy held by the Bank 
makes available comprehensive insurance protection. 


Fraud policy available to qualified institutions. 
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torted form, is having great impact on public opinion 
throughout the free world. 

In this exchange of words the Communists have a 
great advantage, because their product is strictly con- 
trolled. In a propaganda sense it is a one-way street. 
Our papers print what the Communists want us to 
read. Our networks bring Khruschev, Smiling Mike, 
and Russia’s theatrical talent right into our homes, all 
in the name of understanding. This would be good 
except that there is no reciprocal trade agreement in 
understanding. 


Rising Population—A Problem 


There are two opposite points of view on the effect 
of rising population. 

For example, Earle L. Rauber, vice-president and 
director of research, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
sharply questions the assumption that a rapidly grow- 
ing population is causally related to economic pros- 
perity. In a talk not long ago to a conference on 
natural and human resources at the University of 
Michigan, he said: 

“Despite the triumphs of science and technology in 
creating here and there, as in the United States, for 
example, small islands of material abundance, the in- 
crease in population in the rest of the world is eating 
up all increases in economic productivity. Nearly two- 
thirds of the world’s people have incomes barely enough 
to sustain life.” 

He went on and applied a few mathematical tests to 
our own prosperity and concluded: 

“We can say that, by increasing our annual real in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment by 44% over the 
last decade, we have bought a 24.7% increase in per 
capita output of goods and services a year, which has 
eventuated in a 15.4% increase in personal disposable 
income per year, which has, in turn, permitted an 
increase of some 10% in per capita consumption per 
year—$120 a year. An annual increase of only $120 
a head in terms of constant dollars is not to be 
sneezed at, of course, but it still is a long way from 
putting the average citizen into the ranks of the 
ultra-rich.” 


Rising Population—An Asset 


On the other hand, Arno Johnson, vice-president and 
senior economist of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
bases his optimistic forecasts largely on the prospect 
of rising population, plus the assumption that business 
will do an aggressive job of selling. He says: 

“In the midst of the present talk of depression few 
seem to realize that we have accumulated a backlog 
of $28-billion of consumer buying—a growth in our 
standard of living which should have taken place in 
the last two years, but which did not take place because 
of purposeful measures to slow down our rate of ex- 
pansion as a means of fighting inflation. 

“That $28-billion backlog of added consumption po- 
tential now represents an upportunity for as much as a 
10% increase in sales of consumer goods and services 
in 1958-59 over the 1957 level of $280-billion. This is 
not a prediction or forecast, but an analysis of oppor- 
tunity based on the basic soundness of our economy. 

“With the removal of the barriers to expansion and 
with aggressive positive selling action on the part of 
management we should be able soon to reverse the 
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downward momentum, because the consumer, with hig 
advancing standard of living, is the real key to our 
economy. An increase of only three-quarters of 1% 
in consumer purchases, for example, can have as much 
effect on our gross national product as a $2-billion 
increase in defense expenditures or a $2-billion post 
office modernization program—and can have that effect 
immediately rather than with a lag of upwards to 
three years.” 


Tax Cuts, Pro and Con 


The question of reducing taxes inspires the greatest 
variety of opinions from highly respected authorities, 
In general, those who oppose tax cuts at this time 
argue simply that, with Government spending more 
and tax collections down, it would be disastrously in- 
flationary to reduce taxes. 

Those favoring tax cuts believe that consumers and | 
business would be encouraged to spend and the Gov- | 
ernment would collect more taxes in the long-run | 
through rising activity. Some feel, also, that voters © 
would be grateful next November. : 

President Welman of the American Bankers Associ- | 
ation, takes a position between these two views: 

“Real and genuine tax reforms and reduction and 
elimination of unnecessary spending continue to he 
highly desirable goals, and they must not be lost sight 
of in the desire to ease the headache of the moment, — 
Most certainly I share heartily the belief that tax re- ~ 
duction for business and individuals is badly needed, ~ 
But I must express concern as to the wisdom of such | 
action at this time, when it is certain that there will | 
be no reduction, but rather an increase, in expenses, — 
and when it is admittedly highly uncertain whether | 
there would be a substantial beneficial effect toward ~ 
solving our economic difficulties.” 4 


Straws—A Wide Choice 


The hard goods industries continue to be beset by 
difficulties. While inventories are being reduced grad- © 
ually, it’s been a slow process. Hence, dealers on both ~ 
the retail and wholesale levels have reduced sharply 7 
their orders. In some cases shipments from factories — 
are off as much as 20%. Similar year-to-year declines 
are reported from such varied lines as furnishings, ma- | 
chinery and equipment, building materials, and metals. | 

More cheerful signs come from industrial purchasing 4 
groups. The machine tool industry, which should be ~ 
one of the first to feel the impact of future industrial 7 
planning, has reported an upturn in orders. Purchasing 7 
agents in other fields suggest there is a better feeling © 
in the air. Hand to mouth buying, apparently, is no 7 
longer as prevalent as several months ago. 4 

Stimulus to the housing industries is also certain 7 
in view of various measures taken recently. New © 
housing starts are optimistically reported running at © 
above the 1,000,000 annual unit rate and further gains 7 
are expected. 7 

Construction and building, combined, largely owing 
to the highway program, have already supplanted the © 
auto industry as the biggest consumer of steel. The © 
demand for steel will increase as the program gathers © 
momentum. It can mean only that in the not too distant © 
future steel output will rise again from the current low ~ 
level. This should reactivate many stagnating enter- ~ 
prises, locally and nationally. WILLIAM R. KUHNS 7 
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